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SOCIALISM 
AND AGRICULTURE 

I. THE VILLAGE AND THE LANDLORD 

By EDWARD CARPENTER 

ReprhiUd hy permission from t6e Mbany Review^* 

Aprils 1907 

M y object in this paper is simply to describe the 
economic conditions of a single country parish, 
here in England, and from the consideration of these con¬ 
ditions to draw some inferences towards our future policy 
with regard to the land. In modem life—in every depart¬ 
ment of it, one may say—bedrock facts are so veiled over 
by complex and adventitious growths that it is difficult 
to see the proper and original outline of any problem with 
which we are dealing ; and so it certainly is in this matter 
of the land question. Any one glancing at a country 
village, say in the neighbourhood of London, probably 
sees a mass of villas, people hurrying to a railway station, 
motor-cars, and so forth ; but as to where the a^cultural 
workers are, what they are doing, how they live, what 
their relations may be to the land and the land owners— 
these things are obscure, not easily seen, and difficult to 
get information about. And yet these are the things, 
one may say, which are most vital, most important. 

The parish which I have in mind to describe is a rather 
large and stragghng parish in a rural district, with a small 
population, some 500 souls, almost entirely agricultural 
in character, consisting of farmers, farm labourers, wood- 
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men, and so forth, with a few miners and small axtizans— 
on the whole a pretty hard-working, industrious lot. For¬ 
tunately, one may say, there is hardly anything resembling 
a villa in the whole parish; there is no resident squire, 
and the business man is conspicuous by his absence. The 
place therefore forms a good example for the study of the 
agricultural land question. The farms are not over large, 
being mostly between fifty and one hundred acres in ex¬ 
tent* There is just the land, and the population living 
mainly by the cultivation of it. This population, as I have 
hinted, is not lacking in industry ; it is fairly healthy and 
well grown ; there is no severe poverty ; and (probably 
owing to the absence of the parasite classes) it is better ofi 
than most of our agricultural populations. Yet it is poor, 
one may almost say very poor. Probably, of the hundred 
families in the parish, the average income is not much over 
£ 6 o a year; and many, of course, can by no means reach 
even that standard, 

^Financial conditions of the village,—Let us consider 
some of the financial and other conditions which lead to 
this state of affairs* In the first place, I find that the 
inhabitants have to pay in actual rent to their landlords 
about £2,500 a year. In fact, the gross estimated rental 
of the parish is about £3,250, but as there are quite a few 
small freeholders the amount actually paid in rent is 
reduced to £2,500* Nearly the whole of this goes out of 
the parish and never comes back again. The duke and 
most of the other landlords are absentees. This forms at 
once, as is obvious, a severe tax on the inhabitants. One 
way or another the hundred families out of what they 
produce from the land have to pay £2,500 a year into alien 
hands—or, averaging it, £25 per family! and this, if 
their average income is now only £Go, is certainly a heavy 
burden ; since, if they had not to pay this sum, their 
income might be £85. No doubt it will be said, “ Here we 
see the advantage of having resident squires* The money 
would then return to the parish.” But would it ? Would 
it return to those who produced it ? No; it would not. 
The spoliation of the toilers would only be disguised, not 
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remedied. In fact, let us suppose (a quite ordinary case) 
that the parish in question were owned by a single resident 
squire, and that the £2,500 were paid to hW in rent. That 
rent would only go to support a small extra population of 
servants and dependents in the place. One or two small 
shops might be opened; but to the farmer and farm 
worker no advantage would accrue. There might be a 
slightly increased site of milk and eggs; but this again 
would be countervailed by many disadvantages. Sport ” 
over all the farm lands would become a chronic nuisance ; 
the standard and cost of living, dress, etc., would be raised ; 
and the feeble and idiotic life of the “ gentry/' combined 
with their efforts to patronize and intimidate, would go far 
to corrupt the population generally. In this parish then, 
of which I am speaking, the people may be truly thankful 
that they have not any resident squires. All the same, the 
tax of £25 per family is levied upon them to support such 
squires in some place or other, and is a permanent burden 
upon their lives. 

Enclosure of the commons. —^Less than a hundred 
years ago there were in this parish extensive common lands. 
In fact, of the 4,600 acres of which the parish consists, 
2,650, or considerably more than half, were commons. 
They were chiefly moors and woods; but were, needless 
to say, very valuable to cottagers and small farmers. Here 
was pasture for horses, cows, sheep, pigs, geese; here in 
the woods was firewood to be got, and bracken for bed¬ 
ding ; on the moors, rabbits, bilberries, turf for fuel, etc. 
In 1820 these commons were enclosed ; and this is another 
thing that has helped to cripple the lives of the inhabit¬ 
ants. As is well known, during all that period systematic 
enclosure of the common lands of Great Britain was going 
on. In a landlord House of Parliament it was easy enongh 
to get bills passed. Any stick will do to beat a dog with ; 
and it was easy to say that these lands, being common 
lands, were not so well cultivated as they might be, and 
that therefore the existing landlords ought to share them 
up. The logic might not be very convincing, but it served 
its purpose. The landlords appropriated the common 
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is nearly ruined is there any chance ot his getting a corre¬ 
sponding abatement of rent. The rates, therefore, are a 
serious matter to the farmer ; and something in the way 
of shifting their incidence, and distributing the burden 
more fairly, ought certainly to be done. 

As an instance of this latter point, let me again refer 
to the parish in question* We have seen that some 2,600 
acres of common lands passed over to the landlords in 
1820, ostensibly for the public advantage and benefit. Of 
these, more than 1,500 acres of moor land, held by the 
duke, are rated on an estimated rental of less than 2 S, 6d. 
per acre. The general farm lands of the parish are rated 
on an estimated rental of 14s. or 15s. per acre on the 
average. Thus the moor lands are assessed at about one- 
sixth of the value of the farm lands. This is perhaps ex¬ 
cessively low; but the matter might pass, if it were not 
for a somewhat strange fact—namely, that a few years 
ago, when some twenty acres of these very moor lands 
were wanted for a matter of great public advantage and 
benefit, that is, for the formation of a reservoir, the ducal 
estate could not part with them under £50 an acre ■ and 
a little later, when an extension of acreage was required, 
the district council had to pay a much higher price, so 
that the total purchase, first and last, comes out at more 
than £150 per acre ! Now here is something very seriously 
out of joint. Either the moor lands are worth a capital 
value of £150 an acre, in which case they ought to be 
assessed at, say £5, instead of at 2s. 6d,; or else, if the 
rating at 2 S. fid. is really just and fair, surely it is mon¬ 
strous that the pubhc, having to carry through a most 
important and necessary improvement, should be held 
up ** and made to pay a ruinous price, simply because the 
land cannot be obtained elsewhere* The conclusion is: Let 
such lands be rated in accordance with the capital value 
set upon them by their owners, and we shall have a much 
fairer and more equitable distribution of the pubhc burden. 

The nuisance of ** sport,*’ —And this matter of the 
moors leads to the consideration of a fourth cause which 
cripples the land cultivator terribly in this country. I 

/ 
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mean Sport* The nuisance and detriment that this is to 
the farmer has become so great that, unless strict mea^ 
sores are soon taken, widespread min will ensue. In many 
subtle ways this acts. With the enormous growth of 
wealthy and luxurious classes during the last fifty years 
the tendency has been to turn the country districts into a 
mere playground. The very meaning of the word sport has 
changed. The careful working of covers by the occasional 
sportsman has been replaced by clumsy battues, with wild 
shouts and shrieks of drivers/* and huge slaughter of 
birds, half tame, and specially bred for the purpose. Mobs 
of people, anxious to appear fashionable, and rigged out 
by their tailors in befitting costume, are formed into shoot¬ 
ing parties. Rich men, wanting to get into society, hire 
moors and woods, regardless of expense, regardless of 
animal slaughter, regardless of agricultural interests, as 
long as they get an opportunity to invite their friends. 

The financing of these affairs is funny. A large moor 
will let for the grouse season for £3fOOo, say on the con¬ 
dition of grouse being bagged np to, but not beyond, 2,400 
brace. Mid-week parties hurry in by rail and motor, stay 
for two or perhaps three nights, and hurry off again, to 
be succeeded by other parties the following weeks. The 
whole thing is conducted in the most mechanical way, 
with drives,” “ batteries/* and so forth. And when the 
expenses are added up, including men employed, guests 
entertained, and rent paid, they certainly do not fall far 
short of the proverbial guinea a bird 1 

In Devonshire to-day the farms in many parts are simply 
eaten up by rabbits, because the landlords, in order to 
provide plenty of shooting, insist on spinneys and copses 
and hedgerows and waste bits being retained in their wild 
state for purposes of cover! On the northern moors the 
rabbits similarly devastate the farms along the moor edges 
—not because the rabbits are preserved, for the shooting 
is mainly of grouse and pheasants, but because the moors, 
being uncared-for except in this way, the rabbits are 
allowed to multiply without check. They are the game- 
keeper* s perquisite. Yet if the farmer who has a farm 
adjoining the moor carries a gun to protect himself against 
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a real paralysis of their thinking capacity and their enter¬ 
prise. But place these men in a position where the fruits 
of their toil will be secure, where improvements can be 
made, in cottage or farm, with a sense of ownership, and 
where their vote and voice in the councils of the parish 
will not be dependent on squire or parson ; and the world 
will be astonished at the result. 

Public ownership,—^There are two main directions in 
which to go in the matter of secure tenure. One is the 
creation of more small freeholds ; the other is the throwing 
of lands into the hands of public authorities, and the 
creation of permanent tenures under them. Though the 
latter embodies the best general principle, I do not think 
that forms a reason for ruling out freeholds altogeih^^ In 
all these matters variety is better than uniformity; and a 
certain number of freeholds would probably be desirable. 

In the same way, with regard to public ownership, if any¬ 
thing like nationalization of the land is effected, I think it 
should decidedly be on the same principle of variety^— 
creating not only State and municipal ownership, but 
ownership by county councils, district councils, parish 
councils, etc.—^with a leaning perhaps towards the more 
local authorities, because the needs of particular lands and 
the folk occupying them are likely on the whole to be better 
understood and allowed for in the locahty than from a 
distance. 

Let us suppose, in the parish which I have taken for my 
text, that by some kind of political miracle, all the lands 
on which rents are now being paid to absent landlords 
were transferred to the ownership of the Parish Council. 
Then at once the latter body would come into an income 
of £2,500 a year. At one blow the whole burden of the 
rates would fall ofi, and still a large balance be left for 
public works and improvements of all kinds. It might be 
allowable, for a moment, to draw a picture of the Utopian 
conditions which would ensue^—^the rates all paid, the rents 
milder and more equal than before, the wages of parish 
workers raised, free meals for school-children provided, 
capital available for public buildings, free libraries, / 
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agricultural engines and macliineryj also for improv¬ 
ing or administering common lands and woods, and so 
forth. 

There is no danger, of coursej of so delirious an embarrass¬ 
ment actually occurring ! for any scheme of nationalization 
would take a long time, and would only gradually culmi¬ 
nate ; and no scheme would place the whole lands of a 
parish at the disposal of a single body like the parish 
council. But the example helps us to realize the situation. 
Every fanner and cottager whose holding was under a 
public body would know and feel that whatever rent he 
might have to pay, it would come back to him in public 
advantages, in the ordaining of which he would have a 
voice; he woidd know that he would be in no danger of 
disturbance as long as he paid his rent; and in the matter 
of capital improvements in land or building he might 
either make them himself (with the council's consent), in 
which case, if he should decide later on to quit the hold¬ 
ing, the council would compensate him, knowing that the 
rental paid by the new tenant would be correspondingly 
increased; or he could get the council (if willing) to make 
the improvement, and himself pay a correspondingly in¬ 
creased rent for it. In either case he would have as good 
a bargain, and almost as free a hand, as if he were on his 
own freehold. 

Small holdings. —Security of tenure, largely through 
public ownership, must certainly be one of the first items 
of a land-reform programme. Another item, the import¬ 
ance of which is now being widely felt, is the making 
provision for the effective supply of small holdings. 
Whether the present Small Holdings and Allotments Act 
(of 1907) mill prove effective or not remains to be seen. 
But something effective in that direction must clearly be 
done. 

The Act of 1907 defines a " small holding *' as ex¬ 
ceeding one acre and not exceeding fifty acres. By small 
holdings I would rather he understood to mean holdings, 
freehold or leasehold, from twenty-five acres down to one 
or two acres in extent, each with cottage and buildings 
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attached. Of this class of holding (largely owing to the 

rolling up policy of last century) there is an absolute 
famine in the land. The demand, the outcry^ for them is 
great, but the supply is most scanty. Yet this class covers 
some of the most important work of modem agriculture, 
and a great variety of such work. It includes, in its 
smaller sizes, market gardens, with intensive culture 
of all kinds, and glass, besides the kind of holding 
occupied by the professional man or other worker who 
supplements his income by some small cultivation; and 
in its larger sizes it includes nurseries, as well as small 
arable and pasture farms. The starvation that exists 
to-day in Britain of all these classes of industry is a 
serious matter. 

It will be said that if there is such a demand for small 
holdings, the supply wiR soon by natural laws he forth¬ 
coming. But as a matter of fact under our present system 
this is not so—and for three reasons : (i) The slowness of 
the landed classes to perceive the needs of the day—even 
though to their own interest; (2) The want of capital 
among a great number of them which makes them un¬ 
willing to face the breaking up of large farms and the 
building of extra cottages ■ (3} The fact that those who 
have money are careless about public needs, and do not 
want to see a sturdy population of small holders about 
their doors. 

In the parish with which we are dealing, owing partly 
to its distance from a market, the demand for such hold¬ 
ings takes chiefly the form of a demand for small arable 
and pasture fanns. But the need of these is great, as 
indeed it is nearly aU over the country. A holding of this 
kind, of any size from five to twenty acres, forms an ex¬ 
cellent stepping-stone for a farm labourer or farmer's son 
towards a position of independence. A second or third son 
of a fanner, not likely to follow his father in the occupa¬ 
tion of the farm, has to-day only a poor prospect. Unable 
to command enough capital to stock a large farm himself, 
and nnable to find a small one, he has but two alternatives 
—to drift down into the fruitless life of the farm laboure^ 
or else to go off and try his luck in town. If, as is WUf 
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often the case, he is twenty-five or so before the need of 
making a decision comes upon him, his chances of learning 
■ a town trade are closed, and the first alternative is all that 
is left. Yet the small holder of this kind is often one of 
the most effective and useful types of agricultural worker. 
On a holding, say, of fifteen acres, while he cannot get an 
f,' adequate living for himself and family by ordinary farm 
methods, yet he can gain a considerable amount, which he 
supplements by working as a useful hand for neighbours 
at harvest and other times. Being thrown on his resources, 
and not having too much land, he gains more than the 
average out of it, and his own ingenuities and capacities 
are developed ; so that, as a rule, he is the most 
resourceful and capable type of man in the district. It 
is of the most vital importance to the country that 
this t3q>e of man, and his class of holding, should be 
encouraged. 

Agricultural cO'Operation,“There is one method which 
I have so far neglected to mention by which both security 
of tenure and small holdings can be obtained—I mean 
Co-operation. The formation of co-operative societies for 
the purchase of large farms, for the division of them, the 
building of cottages, and the leasing of small holdings so 
obtained, is one of the most hopeful directions for the 
future. It ought to be easy for the public authorities to 
lend money on perfectly safe terms for this purpose. What 
co-operation has done and is doing for agriculture in other 
countries—in the way of estabhshing banks, land-holding 
societies, societies for butter-making, egg-collecting, buying 
of feeding stuffs and manures, sale of produce, etc.—is now 
perfectly well known. Ireland even has left England be¬ 
hind in this matter; but England and Scotland will have 
to level up. It is a sign, at least of good intentions, that 
the new Act gives power to the County Councils to promote 
and assist the formation and working of co-operative 
agricnltural societies of all kinds. 

Re-transfer of old common lands and declaration of 
land values* —One of the very first things, I think, which 
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ought to be taken up is this question of the commons. If 
ten million acres between 1760 and 1880 passed so easily 
from the public use into the exclusive hands of the land 
owners, surely there ought not to be much difficulty in 
passing them back again. As I have said, they were ap¬ 
propriated mainly on the plea that, being commons, they 
were inadequately cultivated. The main cultivation they 
have received from the landlords has been of rabbits, 
grouse, and other game ! The public has been simply 
played with in the matter; and agricultural interests, 
instead of being extended and improved, have been 
severely damaged. When we realize, in addition to this, 
that, owing to the increase of the general population and 
its needs, these tracts which passed into private hands 
with such slender compensation to the public are now held 
up at ruinous prices, we realize that it is high time that 
the game should cease ; and that the lands which Parlia¬ 
ment voted away from the public in those days should now 
be voted back again—and with compensationon a 
similar scale. These lands are still largely in the hands of 
the families to whom they were awarded ; and the transfer 
could perhaps be most fairly and reasonably effected by 
their simple reversion to the public on the expiration of 
existing life interests in them. But, of course, there would 
have to be land courts to deal with and compensate 
special cases, as where the land had changed hands, and 
so forth. 

The value of such ancient common lands to the public 
would now be very great. Large portions of them would 
be suitable for cultivation and for allocation in small 
holdings ; the villages would again have a chance of public 
playgrounds and cricket grounds; the parish councils 
would have lands (so much needed and so difficult to obtain) 
for allotment gardens; the district councils might turn 
many an old woodland into a public park; while the 
wilder moors and mountains could be held under county 
councils or the State, either for afforestation or as reserves 
for the enjoyment of the public, and the preservation of 
certain classes of wild animals and birds, now in danger of 
extinction. 
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Let a large measure of this kind be passed retransferring 
the main portion of the common lands into pubhc hands; 
and at the same time a measure compelling owners in the 
future to declare their land values, and giving power to 
the public bodies to purchase on the basis of the values 
so declared; and already we should have made two im¬ 
portant steps towards bringing the land of the nation into 
the possession of its rightful owners. 



IL THE SECRET OF RURAL 
DEPOPULATION 

By LIEUT.-COL. D, C, PEDDER 

T he question “ Why do I stay where I am ? is one 
that interests all of us* Its answers range between 
that of Stenie*s starling with the simple “ I can't get out ** 
and that of the happy few who can say, It is well for us 
to be here/' But most people who are what in the country 
we call “ fixters " have to confess that they are the prisoners 
of habit* The more regular our Hie, the harder it is to break 
away from its rule* 

Now, of all occupations that of the tiUer of the soil is 
perhaps the most regular. He is hitched on to the zodiac* 
Every action of his working life is as recurrent as the 
seasons themselves. Ploughing is a step towards plough¬ 
ing, sowing is a step towards sowing again. And so it goes 
round. The son of a field labourer, in the ordinary course 
of things, goes to field work as soon as the school will let 
him. By the time he is getting ** man's money ” he has 
little volition left. Habit has taken its place. The odds 
would seem to be long in favour of his remaining a field 
labourer for the term of his natural life. 

But there is something more than habit to fasten him 
to the land. By the time be is sixteen he is specialized for 
field work. That is the only skilled labour for which he 
win ever be fit* Off the land he is only so much horse¬ 
power, He can dig—^under direction—a drain, or he 
can carry bales at the docks. He is past learning another 
craft. He is moored head and stem to the land by two 
hawsers, habit and hopelessness. 

And yet his breaking away from the land is becoming 
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SO common as to constitute a national danger. Why is 
this ? We must go back, I think, to a period before rustic 
unrest began distinctly to take the form of escape. 

The fauna of the country,—Up to some thirty odd 
years ago agricultural labourers were regarded as a quite 
permanent factor in the sum of English life. They were 
part of the fauna of the country—like pheasants and part¬ 
ridges ; only there is no getting a good head of game 
without preserving, and there was no need to preserve 
country labourers- Sergeant Kite was almost the only 
poacher to be feared, and the toll he took was trifling. 
Now and then t5q]hus or an emigration agent would 
descend upon a village, and a cottage would be empty for 
a month or so. But that was only a momentary incon¬ 
venience to an individual employer. The real difficulty 
was not how to breed labourers, like pheasants, but how 
to keep down their numbers, li^e rabbits. No more cot¬ 
tages w^ere allowed upon an estate than would just supply 
roofage to the labourers it employed. Increase was not 
allowed for. Infant mortality was high, Overcrow^ding 
and sanitary neglect did their work* Semi-starvation 
helped, StiU, however, the supply of labour exceeded the 
demand. Those were the days in which a great farmer is 
said to have offered a friend a guinea if he cotild find a 
weed in his wheat-field. With men's wages at 6s. or 7s. 
a week, women glad to take what they could get for 
field work, and corn at 50s. a quarter, the land could 
be well “ done,” as they say. The employer could be well 
” done," too, A great agriculturist's recollections of about 
this period were published a few years ago* They were a 
record of good living, menus of dinners, reminiscences of 
hunting breakfasts, conversations with admiring noble¬ 
men. " Hey, the green hoDy* This life is most jolly,” 
ought to have been the motto of the book. The world 
went very well then-—with squires and farmers. 

I do not think the idea of what we call a ” rural exodus ” 
occurred seriously to any one before the early seventies. 
There was the land, and that there should be men to till 
it seemed a law of nature. 
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That the men might possibly one day turn their backs 
on the land in sufficiently large numbers to seriously in¬ 
convenience squires and fanners generally—this idea never 
entered the head of the average employer. Where were 
they to go ? The land of Egypt, the house of bondage, 
was pretty secure in the deserts and seas that surrounded 
it. The prison was hard to break. 

Looking at the wages and the housing of the labourer 
in those days, it really seems as though physical laws were 
all that prevented the process of degradation and depriva¬ 
tion of which he was the victim from being continued 
indefinitely. Men cannot w^ork unless they eat—something. 
The proverbial straw a day had very nearly been reached. 
Out of English countrymen, the descendants of the men 
who rose in arms with Wat Tyler and Jack Cade, 
had been evolved by the sheer greed and selfishness of 
squires and fanners, a race so reduced by long-continued 
starvation and oppression that they seemed, generally, 
as incapable of resistance as their tyrants were, generally, 
incapable of mth. " Hunger will tame a lion,"' sa3rs 
Robinson Crusoe, 

The British farmer put the ma,xim to proof. 

Froissart called the English common people of his day 
the haughtiest and most overweening that the world could 
show. That was in the fourteenth century. This is what 
Joseph Arch said at the end of the nineteenth: "‘I had 
seen my brother labourers stand and tremble like an aspen 
leaf at the dark look of the employer simply because they 
had not the pluck of men.'* You may see the same thing 
to-day. Nothing is sadder than the abjectness of the 
labourer before the scowl of his master. 

The labourer who was to be hanged the other day, and 
who said “ Thank ye, sir,” to Jack Ketch on his adjusting 
the rope, is a fair instance of the attitude of his class to 
any Jack-in-office or authority. They are descended from 
generations of half-starved parents, and they show the 
mettle of their pasture.” 

The farmer seemed to have done his work thoroughly. 
He had produced what he wanted, a submissive drudge 
v^ho cost little, did his work, and gave no trouble 
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whatever. The labourer's hand had not yet lost its 
cunning. 

In the days of the Corn Laws-—The work was done and 
done well. The farmers ate, drank, and enjoyed them¬ 
selves. That the labouring population had any " rights " 
as against the “ masters ” was a notion dismissed with 
contempt as part of the professional agitator's stock-in- 
trade. “ The country meant the landlord and the farmer. 
^Vhen we think of Athens in the days of Pericles, we 
hardly give a thought to the slave population. They are 
below the notice of history. And so it practically was with 
our rural labourers until the days of the xAgricultural 
Labourers' Union. The Church knew them as the poor.” 
To the employers they were ” the men.” Charles Kingsley, 
in “ Alton Locke/' gives a vivid description of an agri¬ 
cultural riot, its aimless despair, its impotent violence. 
I have here a reprinted report of a more peaceful demon¬ 
stration in 1846. It is sad reading. But there is nothing 
in it to frighten anybody. The word ” rising ” cannot be 
applied to these pitiful wrigglings of the great inverte- 
* brate earth-worm upon which the classes then recognized 
as England were so light-heartedly treading. Its head was 
never reared to strike. Its demonstrations demonstrated 
nothing but its own feebleness. The repeal of the Corn 
Laws left the labourer morally much where he was. Bread 
was cheaper, but the hand of the employer was perhaps 
heavier than before. From 1855 to the days of Joseph 
Arch was perhaps as black a time as any the labourers had 
to pass. The price of wheat was high, the squires raised 
their rents, the farmers recouped themselves by cutting 
down wages. The prosperity of squires and farmers was 
thus squeezed out of the already abject poverty of the 
poor. Any appearance of discontent was sternly repressed. 
To quote the words of a great agricultural authority, It 
was a state of things disgraceful to all concerned." Except 
to labourers, I think. But it created no commotion. The 
Church, represented in every country parish, raised iv> 
protest. The parson had long ceased to be the ” persona " 
of his flock. He thought more of the hurdles than of the 
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sheep, as they say. The souls of squires and farmers 
rotted in the cradle of an easy conscience. They %vere good 
Churchmen to a man. Then, all at once, a bolt from the 
blue, came. 

The Agricultural Labourers' Union,— I need not dwell 
upon the history of that great movement. Opposed 
though it was by the landed interest in every form, de¬ 
nounced by too many of the country clergy and unhelped 
by the rest, it went on triumphantly until it had raised 
agricultural wages almost throughout the whole of England 
to a point at which the existence of the labourer was no 
longer intolerable. That much obtained, it collapsed. It 
is a remarkable instance of a great rising against long- 
endured oppression which contented itself with a bare 
rectification of the immediate wrong complained of. There 
was no violence, no resentment. This was undoubtedly 
due in great measure to the personal character and in¬ 
fluence of the leader of the movement, Joseph Arch, a man 
of whom it is impossible to think without gratitude and 
respect. But it is no less true that the moderation shown 
by the men, both in their struggle and their success, argues 
a certain want of resilience which testifies to the extent to 
which the fire and vigour of the race had been sapped by 
long-continued semi-starvation and enforced submission 
to petty tyranny. The Agricultural Union did not, I think, 
appreciably raise the labourer; it only raised his wages. 
Instead of calling up a spirit of independence like that 
which animated the leader (a man, we must remember, 
born and bred in a cottage the property of his father, not 
of his employer), it left them generally, although materially 
better off, individually as submissive and as incapable of 
assertion of their personal rights as they had been through 
long generations of practical serfdom. 

But the apathy of their hopelessness had been disturbed. 
The employers' difficulty had been the emigration agents' 
opportunity, and the plethora of labour had been relieved 
by the departure of a large percentage of the agricultural 
population. When the smoke of the struggle cleared off 
it was quite obvious that horizons had widened. Young 
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men who dared not defy the arrogance of their employers 
found courage enough to escape from it to the railways or 
the towns. In this way the best young blood kept gradu¬ 
ally draining away. The process has been steadily going 
on since. 

The best men go. Labouring parents plot escape for 
their boys from Ihe land as if they were prisoners in an 
enemy's country. Nobody stays of choice. You may hear 
former farm labourers speak of their late employers as a 
seventeenth century mariner might have spoken of the 
Moors of Tangier, among whom he had been a captive. 

Is the labourer in fault? —It has been said by a vigor¬ 
ous clerical writer that the labourer’s discontent is merely 
a survival from the '' bad, old, black past,” when he really 
had something to complain of. All that has long gone by. 
It is the labourer's ” evil temper” that still “provokes 
masters to harsh measures, harsh words, driving, and all 
such seemingly needless regulations as the command to 
keep no fowls or pigs, the tied cottages, and the domineer¬ 
ing tone.” All this is the labourer’s fault, says the writer. 
Things are not now as they were in the times when 
“ labourers were scornfully trampled on—and when the 
Church, cowed and faithle^, was as httle inclined as the 
State to help their condition.” All that is gone by. 
Farmers and parsons have undergone a wonderful change. 
Like the Homeric hero, they “ boast that they are a great 
deal better than their fathers.” But the labourer is bad 
indeed. The characteristics of the labourer are shirking, 
dishonesty, and negligence.” “Tom, Dick, and Sam abuse 
their employer, sit under the hedge when he is out of sight, 
steal his corn and meal, leave his horses harnessed and go 
off drinking, teach him that they have no love or gratitude, 
but only fear.” The colouring suggests the moral com¬ 
plexion of a chain-gang. He might have adopted the words 
which Mr. Sam Weller in “ Pickwick ” puts into the mouth 
of a “ wirtuous clergyman.” “ He’s a malicious, bad- 
disposed, worldly-minded, spiteful, windictive creetur, with 
a hard heart as there ain’t no soft'nin.” 

Our “ wirtuous clergyman ” in this case pronounces the 
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rural villages to be in a state of utter decay, and exhorts 
us to build our hopes for the future entirely upon the pro¬ 
gress of our urban population- Villages and villagers are 
played out- 

Well, I dissent entirely- I am no behever in sudden 
and unintelligible changes- Farmers are much what they 
were sixty years ago- Clergymen are not so very different. 
The cut of their coats is altered, that is about all- Their 
intentions are as good as ever, and the influence they exert 
exactly as had, as far as the independence and manliness 
of their poor parishioners is concerned- And the labourer 
is what these have made him. He is still, as he has so long 
been, like an eel on an eel spear. He can wriggle, but that 
is about aU. Until he is set free we can^t expect anything 
very great of him in the way of moral improvement. But 
his good qualities are only dormant, held in abeyance till 
the winter of his discontent is made glorious by the sun 
of—Land Reform. At any rate, whatever he is, it is the 
social and economical system of England that has made 
him so. He has been crushed under an intolerable pressure, 
and until that is removed we must expect his faults to be 
of the grovelling sort. Give him opportunity and he will 
be erect, and his faults will probably be what they were in 
Froissart's time- 

How the labourer lives.—Let us give one comprehen¬ 
sive glance to the conditions under which the labourer 
mostly lives, and under which some people expect him to 
cultivate all the Christian graces, A miserable cottage 
which as a tenant-at-will he can only repair or improve at 
the risk of his outlay in labour or in money being appro¬ 
priated by his employer, a life of constant hardship, wages 
even now barely sufficient for food, fire, and clothing, the 
proud man's contumely, the want of hope, the long vista 
of thankless drudgery through which the eye looks only to 
rest finally upon the workhouse, the absence of anything 
like social enjo3mrient, the tyranny of drink, the capricious 
restrictions upon personal liberty of action which his em¬ 
ployer may at pleasure impose, and to which he must 
submit or go- It is a gloomy picture. 
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The strange thing is that up to so comparatively recent 
a time Englishmen should have accepted a life like this, a 
life still worse than this, as their natural doom, exactly as 
an Esquimaux may submit unrepiningly to the rigours of 
an Arctic chmate. An Esquimaux wants more seals; ice 
and snow and darkness are matters of course* So Joseph 
Arch'S men wanted more wages, they had no dislike to 
their occupation or the hardships inseparable from it* The 
best of them had doubtless the same pride and pleasure 
in their work which every skilled craftsman finds in the 
exercise of his skill. A great change has passed over the 
labourer in this respect. Tillage in all its branches appears 
to most of them sheer drudgery, absolutely uninteresting 
if not positively hateful* No mere rise of wages will alter 
this. 

Skilled labour and farm wages— I do not think I can 
put this more forcibly before you than by condensing here 
a conversation I had a month or two ago with a man of 
the highest farming class, engaged in the management of 
one of those immense farms which seem to me to be the 
ruin of England. 

It was a very favourable specimen. The management 
was evidently liberal, the owner, I believe, personally 
kindly* But the system was too strong. On this great 
farm the piecework principle was in force* “ So if a man 
wastes his time, he wastes what is his own/* said my in* 
formant. The scale of pay was high for the district* 
“ With these wages the men save, I suppose ? ** I said, 
“ No, never. It goes as it comes. The men who get most 
don't live more comfortably than the others,** Do they 
take much interest in the work ? '* “ Not the very slightest. 
If it were not for the piecework plan we might as well give 
up,** ** Are the men who are now in their prime as skilled 
in their work as the oM men used to be ? ” “ There is no 
comparison,** He referred to an old labourer who pos¬ 
sess^ nine arts, 1 wiU count them up. Hedging and 
ditching (in two varieties), dry fence making, rick build¬ 
ing, thatching, hurdle making, sheep-cage making, mowing, 
brewing* *' You have no lalxiurer who can do the same 
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now ? ” " No, not one of them.” ” You mean no one man 
can do all ? ” ” I mean that there is not a man on the 

farm who can do one of these things as it ought to be done," 

Now, what is the reason of this ? The general answer is 
** education." Education has something to do with it, 
doubtless. But let me read what Professor Thorold Rogers 
mote in 187S on the subject of rustic arts. He enumerates 
five or six, including ploughing, which 1 have omitted as 
too universal for special mention. 

And he sums up thus : Well, if you compare the work 
of the agricultural labourer who possesses the five or six 
qualifications I have mentioned with the work of an 
ordinary artizan who receives 35s. a w^eek, the agricultural 
labourer, as regards the varied nature of his accomplish¬ 
ments, is inconceivably the superior of the artizan." 1 
think we must add to this that the field hand is more 
exposed to wind and weather than the artizan. His life 
is a harder one. I have known men who lately have never 
had a dry stitch on them from Monday morning to Saturday 
night. 

Now, let us suppose a farm hand to have mastered half 
a dozen of these arts. On the land he is lucky if he gets 
15s, or i6s. a week, all counted. If he gets " on the line," 
the railway, just with pick and spade, he gets i8s. or 20s. 
Wliat encouragement is there for a labourer to learn his 
craft ? Again, The other day, in the ^^iUage where I live, 
there was a little semi-political meeting, held by some 
working-men from a neighbouring town. It was a lively 
little business enough. But few labourers came. There 
was a largish group of farm hands at the door just before 
the speaking began. Some one, I was told, asked them if 
they were not coming in- " Well,” says one, " we've been 
thinking it over. But if we come in we shall hear of it 
to-morrow from the master." So they went off. The yoke 
is never for a moment off the agricultural labourer's neck. 

I daresay the ganger looks after the platelayers on the line 
at their work sternly enough. But when a man shoulders 
his pick and goes home he is his own man. And that is 
what a farm hand never can say. Perhaps education may 
have helped him to feel it. 
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Why do men dislike farm labour ? How is it possible 
that they should like it ? Here is an occupation in which 
skill brings no reward, which marks a man quite early in 
life with an ineffaceable brand of social inferiority, which 
compels submission in a way almost unknown to any other, 
which offers no hope and does not even promise perman¬ 
ence enough for habit to go to work assuredly in the task 
of accommodating existence to its conditions. 

All this explains discontent. But it does not explain 
why up to some thirty years ago the sort of discontent 
with which we now have to deal should apparently not 
have existed. 

Education may have something to do with it. Even 
what a lad learns at the village school does to a certain 
extent develop his imaginative faculties; and imagination 
is like a kite. The stronger it flies the more it pulls its 
flyer after it. But personal contact with men from the 
outer world has done more. Modem ideas are introduced, 
not by the schoolmaster, but by the tramp, and the tra¬ 
veller, and the tallyman. The labourer sees himself through 
their eyes. And, what is more, he sees his master. The 
conditions under which he labours are degrading. This is 
strangely brought home to him by comparison of his 
position with that of others. And he confounds the labour 
with the conditions, A country labourer's great" ambition 
is to disguise his occupation. As far as he can he dresses 
like a townsman, and wishes to be taken for one, 

I lately read a book called ** Mendip Annals/' an account 
by Mrs. Hannah More's sister of the good work done in 
Somerset by those two plucky old ladies just a hundred 
years ago. Comparing the ordinary farmer as he is there 
depicted with Charles Kingsley's references to him in the 
forties, with what the condition of his labourers showed 
him to he in the fifties, with Joseph Arch’s account of him 
in the seventies, and with what I have myself gathered 
from labourers and personal observation of his general 
character since, I should say that he had undergone less 
change in the course of the century than perhaps any other 
class of Englishman. A writer in " Longman's,'* comment¬ 
ing upon Mr. Rider Haggard's “ Farmer’s Year,” says that 
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voiced.) You would think that some apology was offered ; 
you do not know the great farmer. Here is another case. 
A poor man had to carry round a circular, in which he 
was in no way concerned, emanating from the vicar of the 
parish. He took it to a great farmer in the same way as 
to the rest of the village. It did not please him, and he 
spoke very angrily to the bearer. Such an ebullition of 
temper is sometimes too sudden to be restrained. Yes, 
but for weeks afterwards (for ever afterwards, for aught 1 
know to the contrary), when the poor man touched his 
hat, the great man passed on without noticing his salute. 
There is somewhere a fine translation of an old Spanish 
ballad of a Moorish king receiving the news of the taking 
of one of his towns by the enemy. 

Ldters io the Monarch tell 
How Alahfm's city fell. 

In the fire the scroll he threw 
And the messenger he slew.*' 

The feeling is the same in both cases. Neither the 
fifteenth-century tyrant nor the nineteenth-century farmer 
could see any reason for repressing a natural feeling. Such 
men are not pleasant masters. 

As far as my observation goes, I think primitive impulse 
is less restrained among non-working farmers than among 
any other equally well-fed and well-dressed class in Eng¬ 
land. For instance, cursing has died out among us gene¬ 
rally, As villagers say, We damn and done wi' it."' It 
survives in comers where ridicule does not come. Here is 
rather an elaborate specimen of farming malediction. The 
speaker a well-gloved, well-hatted, well-groomed man, a 
non-working farmer. He had been disappointed {not in 
any way defrauded) of the services of the labourer to whom 
he was speaking. 

“ I wi^ you may die in a ditch without a rag to cover 
you or a crust of bread to put in your mouth. And I hope 
I may live to see it.'* 

^This want of the conscious self-restraint which is im¬ 
posed by the pressure of public opinion produces what I 
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have called characters*” In one farm there may be a 
half-frantic sot; in another a man with a bad temper, 
which he will discharge by following a labourer up a 
furrow and down a furrow,” and swearing at him all the 
way* One wealthy agriculturist is famous for his cottages, 
which are known as ” Tommy's Pigsties*” He cannot 
bear to put his hand in his pocket for necessary repairs* 
It was in one of his cottages that the caqienter. going to 
measure a corpse for a coffin, started back in surprise. 
The white face was all streaked and blotched with green. 
It was only the drip of the rain through the rotten thatch 
—the moss, rather, for there was more moss than straw, 
” WeVe put nn in the driest comer there was*” said the 
family apologetically. People who live in the sight of 
society {I mean of those whom they consider their associ¬ 
ates) may be proud, but their pride rarely takes an aggres¬ 
sive form. Villages are seldom visited by the search-ray 
of publicity. In them pride of class has its perfect working, 
A celebrated agriculturist in the Bible might be the patron 
saint of many of his modem fellows—Nabal, ” Such a 
man of Belial that a man cannot speak to him,” I have 
just been reading Sir Edmund Verney's book, ” American 
Methods,” Nothing is more striking than the easiness of 
access of the employer and the way he invites suggestions* 
I told a story once of a labourer, a friend of my own, who 
sat up nearly a whole night to get a plough of his master's 
fit for work—-without so much as a thank you. The em¬ 
ployer was a typical and leading man of his class. It would 
have been considered derogatory to notice a bit of work 
like that with a ” thank you,” Do what he will, the 
laboxirer is an unprofitable servant. 

To sum up this part of my subject. The isolation and 
the habits of life of the non-w^orking farmer tend strongly 
to exaggerate in him those selfish instincts which make a 
man intolerable to his dependents. This is the more gaffing 
because his authority has been stretched so as to cover 
matters that lie quite outside the ordinary sphere of the 
relations of employer and employed, 

I give this a leading place in the causes of rural de¬ 
population* 

c 
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Cottages as booby-traps. —Another cause is to be found 
in the labourer's helplessness before what he rightly or 
wrongly considers injustice. I take the matter of housing 
as illustrative of this. Bad housing is admittedly one reason 
of rustic discontent. I speak here of the cottage merely as 
a booby-trap. 

I used as a boy to read of the booby-birds on the islands 
of the South Seas. They sat in rows, and sailors knocked 
them on the head one after the other, without its occurring 
to them to fly away. Labourers are much of the same sort. 
So should we be, I suppM:>se, if our faculties and our energies 
had been deliberately crushed down for generations. They 
are trapped one after the other with file most touching 
simplicity. But they do not like it. Irritations of this 
sort go on accumulating unnoticed until the cup runs overp 
It is running over now. 

Most cottages are “ tied to farms. Say a farmer has a 
very bad one; how is he to get a labourer in and make 
him stay ? What is he to do ? First, there is the adver¬ 
tisement, " good cottage and garden.'* Much hiring is 
done by letter. The labourer sees the advertisement. To 
go and see the cottage means losing a day's wage. I wish 
the wives went. But they don't. And they don't en¬ 
courage their husbands to go. There is the money lost to 
begin with, and very likely a bad head resulting from much 
strange beer ; and, after all, “ what could fie tell if he saw 
it ?" Such is the contempt felt for the masculine mind 
by our natural rulers I He applies by letter for the place, 
is accepted, and fetched over with family and furniture in 
his master's wagon. If he goes into the cottage provided, 
the trap falls. He will be had up before the magistrates 
if he refuses to fulfil his agreement of service, in writing 
or verbal. I must give instances. Here is one from an 
Oxfordshire paper of a couple of months ago. A labourer 
is inducted as I have described. He stays one day and 
goes. His plea is that he had not seen the inside of the 
cottage; that it was raining, and that he had no choice 
but to put his furniture and family under cover. The 
master's son says he took him round, and that he had 
" a chance ” of seeing the inside before he took the placci 
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I have no doubt he might have seen it if he had insisted* 
But labourers, as a fact, have no courage to insist* He 
had not seen it* Fined £z 6 s.; a month's wages, I suppose* 

Here is another case in which a man made the best of 
a bad business, but grumbled loudly. The inside was here 
also in fault. “ Well, didn't you see it before you took 
it ? " *'1 seed the outside right enough. But the master 

as took I round didn't happen to have the key wi' 'un,'' 
Trapped I 

The story I am going to tell came from the poor woman 
concerned through a lady who repeated it to me imme¬ 
diately afterwards exactly as I tell it. The family were 
engaged by advertisement. On arriving they found dn 
'' good cottage '' a hovel, and refused to take their things 
off the wagon. On going up to the house they saw the 
master, a girt big man, dressed up to the nines/' who 
dealt roundly with them, “ So youTe the new carter. 
And you don't hke your cottage. Now I'll tell *ee 
summut. You've got to go where you be put and do what 
you be bid. I don't want none of your chat.” They re¬ 
turn to the wagon, the things still loaded, the woman 
resolute, the neighbours amused. The master comes down 
and bullies. The woman declares that she will spend the 
night where she is. The master goes away. On retmning 
he changes his tactics and addresses the husband* “ Now, 
don't you go on like this here, a-making a fool of I afore 
all the village 1 Come up to the house and talk it over 
reasonable.” 

He goes. The woman stays with the things and children. 
By and by at dark night he comes back ” as drunk as ever I 
seed 'un,” The things are put in* Trapped I ” Why didn't 
you go to the clergyman ? ” asked my informant, scandal¬ 
ized. '' Clergyman I why he and Mr* Blank be as thick 
as two thieves ! ” 

A labourer came to a place by train. He wanted to see 
things,” The master met him and never lost sight of him 
till he put him into the train again after he had signed his 
agreement. The man came and stayed the twelvemonth 
he had agreed for. No more. He did not even get the 
cottage he had been shown. Trapped I 
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Here is a Hampshire case. The main facts are that the 
man was promised a good cottage and got one which, he 
said, was a bad one. That a number of labourers left the 
farm after he came, so that his position was different from 
what it would have been had the farm been fnll*handed. 
That his “ little boys ” (lads) were compelled to do work 
he had never agreed that they should do, and were paid 
next to nothing. Three were put to work, and two shillings 
a week was paid. It was admitted that the boys had had 

a rough time for a bit," in consequence of shorthanded- 
ness. The man thought he had not been fairly treated, 
and left. He had a sickly wife and ten children. The 
cottage had only two bedrooms. He gave eight days' 
notice. He was fined with costs eight guineas for having 
broken his signed agreement, I inquired privately into 
the case from people who were in a position to know the 
circumstances. There was also some correspondence about 
it in the papers. He had the character of being a steady 
labourer. The impression left on my mind was that his 
place had become almost intolerable. What could he do ? 
Prosecute his master for breach of contract ? Farmers 
would laugh at the very idea. Once in the trap, he had 
to stay—or pay whatever fine country magistrates might 
impose. 

The words used by the employer, the boys had a rough 
time for a bit/' cover a good deal. I will give you an 
instance. 

The Society for Preventing Cruelty to Children was 
called in to help two poor boys signed away by their father 
(by his mark: he could not read or write), under an 
avowedly illegal agreement decorated with a sixpenny 
stamp to impress the signer, for two years to a farmer. 
The Society removed them at once, their condition of cold, 
filth, and misery being extreme. The excuse given (I 
heard it with my own ears) was that " life was a bit rough 
on a farm," 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this. The law 
says to the labourer, “ Caveat emptor." It does not pro¬ 
tect him from sharp practice. There is no public opinion 
to^which he can appeal. His sons drift away to the townsi 
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I was told once as a fact of an aged labourer who bound 
all his children by an oath never to bring up a boy to the 
land. Can any one wonder at it ? 

Some months ago I read in a London paper that labourers 
from town did not get on with farming employers because 
they would not understand that a farmer's word was his 
bond.” That is where it is. If the labourer is taken round 
by a possible master to see a cottage, for instance, and dis¬ 
putes the great man's assertion or insists upon seeing it 
for himself, he ” gives offence." He had better not take 
the place after that. If he takes things upon trust and 
finds that he has been done, he has practically no remedy. 
And the master is utterly unabashed. 

Another thing is that country labourers are shy. To 
enter into sanitary details with a well-dressed man of 
dominant manners is extremely difficult to them. One 
came to me a year or so ago and asked me what he was to 
do. I can't enter into details. I think they would sur¬ 
prise you. He had been taken round, and the master had 
assured him on the subject with a comprehensive wave of 
the hand, " TIuU's all right.*' Of course, nothing could be 
done. He had been trapped. 

I must pass very slightly over many things which com¬ 
bine to make the labourer's lot distasteful, void of savour, 
if not disgusting. I may mention (as I once wrote some¬ 
thing on the subject that was met with a good deal of 
contradiction) that the immense, well-conducted farm of 
which I have spoken has, of course, swallowed up several 
considerable holdings, the residences on which—good sizable 
houses—are empty. There is no letting them. Gentlefolk 
of moderate means wdL not bury themselves in country 
villages. No one knows better than I do how very trifling 
is the difference to the labourers that the presence in a 
village of an independent family of small means can make. 
But it does make a difference, just as the presence of a 
decent passenger makes a difference to the crew of a mer¬ 
chant ship commanded by a brutal skipper. The passenger 
is powerless. But he sees, and the skipper knows it. I 
place the general and increasing absence of small gentry as 
a contributory cause of the distaste for the village life felt 
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by the labourer. There is no one to break the long ieU-a- 
between master and man. Except the parson^ 

The labourer and the Church.—In speaking of the par¬ 
son and the Church I tread on dangerous ground. Let 
me begin by saying that parsons are almost invariably 
good and well-meaning men. My charge against them may 
almost be summed up in a rustic joke. The sign of “ The 
Farmer’s Man is not an uncommon one among village 
public-houses. The joke is that it ought to be taken down 
from the inn and hung up over the parsonage door. The 
parson is the farmer's man/' It can hardly he other¬ 
wise, According to the prevailing ecclesiastical theory, 
his object is to elevate the Church, The Church is to ele¬ 
vate the people. To do this, to give the Church the domi¬ 
nating influence necessary to her efficient action, the cordial 
co-operation of the leaders of the village world is indis¬ 
pensable. And it is not to be had for nothing. The 
payment made is simply this. The priest is to pass by 
on the other side while the farmer deals with the lahonrer. 
It is not his business to take a part in disputes. He is a 
man of peace—as far as his own village goes. His church¬ 
wardens are farmers. They are the Aaron and Hur who 
hold up the hands of Moses, So he conciliates them. He 
conciliates everybody of influence. He is perfectly civil 
to the publicans, whose very existence depends upon 
their success in making labourers steady sots. He has a 
friendly greeting for the grocer, and kno'ws nothing of 
adulteration and short weight. It is very unfortunate that 
cottages should be so bad. Encroachments on village 
rights are not within his province. Sometimes his desire 
to he pleasing to the great men of his flock goes further. 
Labourers very seldom use forcibly descriptive expressions. 
The turnips their grandfathers fed on have got into their 
blood. Yet I heard of one who was moved to speech after 
listening to an address in which a parson exhorted a number 
of labourers to be properly grateful for the generosity of 
their masters, ** It was enough,” he said, to make a dog 
sick,” I have felt the same myself. 

A man and his master fell out. “ Go to the parson and 
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ask him what he thinks/' said the master. “ Wliy, yon 
know, sir, what he would say,"* said the man. 

I might go on. But I won't. Parsons are good men. 
But their very virtues keep the labourers down. They 
“ seek peace and ensue it " at the cost of justice. Right 
and wrong are not merely the government and the oppo¬ 
sition. Once admit party methods, and wrong infallibly 
prevails. It has prevailed. And the Church (like the man 
in Charles Lamb*s celebrated thesis) “ never knows it.** 
She goes on, '* I wonder you will still be talking, Signor 
Benedick. Nobody marks you.** In a village nobody 

marks ” what the Church says. 

We have all heard of Mithridates, the king of Pontus, 
who ate poison till he was poison-proof. So in " Hudibras/ * 
the ** King of Cambay, whose daily food Is asp, and basilisk 
and toad,*" Well, an English village is saturated with 
religion until it is religion-proof. Everybody goes to 
church, immense pressure is brought to bear to get the old 
men and women confirmed, most people are communicants. 
And religion, as a rule of conduct or a motive power, is 
absolutely non-existent. Why ? 

The success of the Church is the extent to which she 
can command the attendance of the village at her services. 
That is gaugeable. The Church is the mill that, theoreti¬ 
cally, grinds congregations into Christians. But there is 
something wrong with the machinery. They come out, 
not contrite, not “ ground up/' but exactly what they 
went in. 

Let us look back. In 1846, before the repeal of the Com 
Law^s, can anything have been more horrible than the con¬ 
dition of the country labourer ? That was the very time 
when the Oxford movement was in the first flush of its 
youthful energy. An immense deal was done—for the 
restoration of churches. Erroneous ideas about Gothic 
architecture were severely dealt with. But the clergy 
thought infinitely more of crocketts and finials than of 
cottages and cesspools. Five-and-twenty years later, at 
the time of the Agricultural Labourers' Union, it was 
exactly the same thing. The Church was contented that 
things should stay as they were. She saw no need of re- 
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form. It is said that she has undergone a complete change 
since : and the farmers also. What has brought about this 
wonderful, this most wonderful change ? 

No explanation is given. Is it not strange that the 
labourer should not have shared in it ? He has sunk 
morally, it appears, while his spiritu^ guide and his kindly 
and tender employer have gone up. What is the natural 
inference ? That the two have (wittingly or not) joined 
forces to keep him down. 

For many, many years the position of Moses lay open 
to the acceptance of the Church. All she had to do w^as 
to qualify by slaying an Egyptian or two, by ranging her¬ 
self definitely on the side of the oppressed. But the fear 
of families, as Job is too much for her. 

In the forties, as in the seventies, she stood like a hen 
with a brood of ducklings, clucking reprobation while her 
charge faced the Red Sea, It was only when assured that 
the passage could be made dry-foot that she timidly ven¬ 
tured over. 

The labourer hears the parson denounce from the pulpit 
the vices he condones in the street. He sees him greet 
with perfect friendliness a wealthy man known to ail as an 
impudent thief of village rights, or the owner of tenanted 
cottages hardly fit for pigs, or a glutton and a soaker whose 
example makes his labourers sots. And he draws the 
natural conclusion- The parson is the farmer's man. The 
law is against him, the master is against him, and the 
parson maintains a benevolent neutrahty. 

To sum up* The law is dreaded by the labourer, not re¬ 
garded as a protector. It is administered by men who 
mostly belong to the class who set it in movement against 
him. The clergyman identifies himself socially with the 
same class. Any power of combination that labourers 
might possess is nullified by the insecurity of their tenure 
as cottagers. He has no one to turn to in trouble. 

What has the labourer to regret in leaving his village ? 
Home ties have grown very weak. ** The home ” means, 
in rustic parlance, the beds and chairs and tables, the 
bits of sticks " a family has got together. The tied cottage 
is no more to the labourer than a borrowed umbrella. 
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Village life is very dull. There is nothing communal in 
it. The school is the property of the parson and the 
managers, generally farmers. The poor have got to send 
their children. There their interest practically ceases. 
They want them to become half-timers as soon as possible, 
that is all. The Church gives them no interest. They 
have no voice in its management, and are fed with this 
doctrine or that as it pleases the patrons. At best, it 
represents to them the circus which Lord Salisbury 
said was more to their taste than a council. 

The decay of the village band. —Sixty years ago music 
still survived in country villages. What killed it ? The 
Church. The old church band was too independent for 
the clergyman of the Oxford movement. The musi- 
cianers/^ as they were called, used to quarrel in an un¬ 
seemly way. Disputes among the band were got rid of 
by something very like the summary process of the father 
who cuts his little boy’s head off to cure him of toothache. 
The band was suppressed and a harmonium substituted. 
Away went fiddles and brass with the bass viol and the 

old serpent ** at their head into the limbo of the village 
past. (The old serpent was a brass instrument of mysteri¬ 
ous convolution.) Music was promoted from the fireside 
to the schoolroom or the vicar's parlour, where the choir 
met for practice. The old fiddles were hung up and for¬ 
gotten. Only the other day I was told by a lady of great 
musical accomplishment of an attempt she was making to 
get up a string band in a large parish. People laughed at 
her. How were poor people to buy violins ? But nearly 
all the instruments wanted were there. In many poor 
families the old fiddles had been kept, though the art of 
playing had been utterly forgotten. 

The intention of the clergy was admirable. A decorous 
worship, and the village boys brought under the influence 
of the Church* That is one side* On the other, the de¬ 
struction of almost the last form of communal effort for a 
common end, the capture by the powers that be in a 
country parish, of a last little stronghold of the indepen¬ 
dence that has disappeared from our labouring population. 
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Tliere are none such now ; the guns of the Church, directed 
by the hinded interest, range unobstructed over a plain of 
dead and flat submission. Dissent 1 Dissent pays homage 
at births and deaths and marriages. The chapel has little 
power to raise. The old Puritan spirit, in country villages 
at least, seems to have been squeezed out of it* 

Co-operative stores. —What inducement is offered to 
the labourer to stay in the village ? 1 am told by a very 

competent authority that, reckoning quality and price, to 
deal at London stores is 25 per cent cheaper than to buy 
at the village shop. Besides, labourers are mostly in debt, 
and " beggars mustnT be choosers.” That makes things 
still worse. The remedy, of course, is co-operation. But 
how are families to co-operate when neighbourhood is not 
pennanent ? Besides which, mutual trust has perished 
with community of interest. It has been atrophied by 
want of exercise. 

Half a dozen villagers might conceivably club together 
to let some lady, for instance, whom they all know, get 
them a side of the best bacon from the stores at the price 
they paid for the very worst at the shop, and divide it* 
She would certainly be accused of partiality, but' perhapB 
not of absolute dishonesty* But to do such a thing among 
themselves would be out of the question. 

Fixity of tenure must precede co-operation, and until 
co-operation is the rule the labourer will continue to be de¬ 
spoiled in every petty transaction of his existence. One 
attraction of the city for him is that there he gets more 
choice and better value for whatever little money he has. 
Whatever he may possibly regret in the ” land of Egypt, 
the house of bondage,” it is not the flesh-pots. A “penn*- 
*orth of fried fish” in Whitechapel is probably a tastier 
meal than the escaped ploughboy has ever put into his 
mouth. 

Village schools. —What does the village school do with 
the brains entrusted to it ? Brains are valuable. The 
Yankees are teaching us that. Well, in one village school 
I know, with an average attendance of between eighty and 
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ninety, I cannot hear on inquiry that any lad educated there 
has risen in the last twenty years above the position of a 
mere labourer* Go to the town or stay in the village ; it 
is all one* Schooling directed by the Church and the Land 
has naturally turned out the article wanted by the Church 
and the Land—men of low intelligence and no enterprize* 
There are no games, and there is none of the initiative that 
comes of games* There is no recreation ground, no village 
green. The 3,500 acres of the village are practically 
divided into three great farms, sprinkled with the remains 
of former smaller homesteads* There was in old times a 
recreation ground. Old men have told me of the back- 
swording and wrestling that went on there. It was 
“ absorbed ” long ago, whether legally or illegally I know 
not. 

Remedies. —^To suggest remedies hardly comes within 
the limits of my subject. If 1 touch upon that I must be 
brief indeed. And every word may be a bone of conten¬ 
tion. Well, the great farmer stops the way. No progress 
is possible as long as he dominates the situation. We 
must call into existence a class of small, independent culti¬ 
vators, the natural growth of which will progressively 
thrust him off the track. Some small beginnings have been 
already made* The results show, I think, that the ma¬ 
chinery provided by law (Agricultural Holdings Act, 1892 
—result, 700 or 800 acres) will not work. Local govern¬ 
ment has become the appanage of acres. Parish councils, 
rural district councils, county councils, they all represent 
the essence of landed interest in various degrees of con¬ 
centration. And the classes that now enjoy a practical 
monopoly of the land will never efficiently help in dis¬ 
possessing themselves. 

Now, what part of England has the largest interest in 
the land of England's being made the most of ? The coun¬ 
try ? Or the town ? The town population is four to one 
of the country population. And a large proportion of the 
number represented by the one only lives by sufferance on 
the land. This is the case with almost the whole of agri¬ 
cultural labourers. The evils inflicted upon the great 
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majority by this insignificant minority are, I think, the 
following:— 

I. Dearness of food arising from low productivity of 
land, 

3 . The burden of providing labour for country men. 
The land does not take her share of the task of 
finding employment for the working men of 
England, but shuffles it off upon the towns, 

3. The consequent congestion of the towns, 

4. The ruin of the country as the breeding-field which 

ought to keep up the vigour of the town popu¬ 
lations. 

5. The closing of the country to the towns, so that 

increased facilities of locomotion do not do any¬ 
thing like the good to the towns that they should. 
The moral I draw is that the towns should claim the 
right of dictating to England the way in which the land 
should be put to profit. The great majority of the classes 
nearest the land, squires and farmers and parsons, are dis¬ 
qualified respectively by self-interest, by religious prejudice 
that scruples at anything that may lead to the mental 
enfranchisement of the poor, and by sheer sluggishness of 
intellect joined to a blind selfishness without parallel in 
any class of English society. The land and the labourer 
have hitherto been left to them. And we want a change 
of management, 

I should like to say something of the last of the evils I 
have enumerated. The closing of the country to the to^vns. 
Take a mechanic with 35s, a week. He wants country 
air. There is the bicycle and there is the beanfeast. One 
means dust, the other drink. If he is enterprising, he will 
go down to Brighton or Ramsgate and change the asphalte 
of the streets for the asphalte of the promenade and a 
crowded park for a stretch of crowded sand. Lodgings 
are dear, so is food. He gets uncommonly little refresh¬ 
ment for the good money and the priceless holiday he 
throws away there. Tq go down and spend his three days 
in a country village never occurs to him. And rightly. 
But suppose it does. What is he to do ? Take lodgings 
in a cottage ? If he is a decent man it would turn his 
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stomach. In a beer-honse ? Hardly better* The food 
would be uneatable, the price calculated by his coat. At 
the lowest, it would be three times that at which he could 
feed himself well in London, What is he to do with him¬ 
self ? The park is closed, the downs warn him off with a 
threatening notice, “ Farmer Blank," he is told, “ doesn^t 
like people trespassing in his fields," The churchyard or 
the bar-parlour, he may spend his day in either and wel¬ 
come, Perhaps—not generally—there is a village green, 
with a goose or two. It is a fine evening, but there are 
no children at play. He asks, Ay, the farmers get up 
a match at cricket among ^emselves once or twice i' sum¬ 
mer," " Don't the boys play ? " " Naw. Summon gied 

'em a bat, but they bin and lost the ball." 

He returns to London in despair and disgust. 

Let us suppose thirty or forty small independent holders 
to have taken the place of three or four large farmers. 
From what we know of Denmark, Belgium, France, Hol¬ 
land, and of recent experiments in Ireland, we have reason 
to beheve that co-operation will have largely taken the 
place of the individual struggle for life that now makes of 
an English village a den of hnngry beasts. We may hope 
that in a few years villagers will have re-leamt the for¬ 
gotten art of enjoyment. They will have learnt to feel 
with energetic conviction that the natural beauties that 
surround a viEage are the property of the village, as far as 
the enjoyment goes that neither does material damage nor 
interferes with other legitimate enjoyment. They will have 
learnt to believe that the maddest dog in England is the 
Dog in the Manger, and when such a one shows his nose 
in a village their belief will be very apt to take an active 
form. 

Views are not damaged by being looked at; it does not 
spoil timber to sit in the shade of a tree; grass is little 
hurt by children's picking cowslips in cowslip time ; black- 
berrying breaks few hedges, 

A new village industry*—You here know better than I 
do to how many Londoners " each simple joy the country 
yields " would be an attraction and a real rest and refresh- 
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iiient, if they could only come by them. I look forward 
to a time when the entertainment of London visitors wdll 
be one of the great industries of country villages. When 
the country will be to London what Switzerland is to 
Europe. When the communal guest-house will “do” a 
London visitor well for 2s. 6d. a day and night, and bring 
a handsome proht to the community. When relations of 
friendship will exist between townsmen and countrymen, 
and when the born rustic who happens to be a native of 
Whitechapel will quite naturally and easily take the place 
of the bom Londoner who came into the world at Stog- 
ginton. When a girl going up to service in Towm will find 
that she has there a circle of acquaintances made in the 
count ry^ and holiday London, instead of swarming like 
bees to the treacle-pots of Ramsgate and Hastings, will 
scatter itself over the villages within a radius of fifty or 
sixty miles. A game of bowls under a tree is pleasanter 
than “ Aunt Sally” on the sands; a stretch over high 
downs and sandwiches under a may-bush are better than 
the foulness of the sea beach at the great tripping places 
and the heart-sickening uniformity of the cheap restaurant. 

London should remember that the restoration of the 
labourer to the land in the character of an independent 
peasant may mean to London the opening of several hun¬ 
dred places of enjoyment; to many thousands of London¬ 
ers, themselves only two or three generations away from 
the country, the reawakening of that natural love of fields 
and leaves which exists in them so strongly as children and 
is so terribly obscured as they grow up by the uncounter¬ 
acted influences of the public-house and the music-hall. 
London should remember, too, that it is better that the 
country should send up to recruit her population young 
freemen, with a happy boyhood behind them, than heart¬ 
broken drudges escaping from a bitter servitude. 

There is no making a Garden City of London. But the 
whole country within a radius of seventy or eighty miles 
may be made a garden of pleasaunce for Londoners to 
enjoy, with wrong to none, with infinite good to many, 
and to the general benefit of England. 

Only— THE GREAT FARMER STOPS THE WAY. 




III. STATE-AID FOR AGRICULTURE > 

Bv T. S. DYMOND 

Late Lecturer m the*'Essex Ceunty Council 

I N addressing meetings of farmers up and down the 
country, the late Minister of Agriculture, Mr. R. W. 
Hanbury, never failed to ask his audience in what direc¬ 
tion they desired that the Government should do more 
for Agriculture,” but he never seems to have got a satis¬ 
factory reply except from those who advocated an import 
duty on com. 

As a matter of fact, ” protection ” does not assume an 
important position in the assistance given by the State to 
agriculture in Hungary. It is true that, owing to the 
Zollverein with Austria, there is a heavy import duty on 
corn, intended to protect the Hungarian farmers, but the 
farmers feel it to be a very doubtful advantage, because, 
while the Austrians would in any case buy the Hungarian 
wheat as the cheapest and best procurable, the import duty 
on agricultural machinery imposed to protect the Austrian 
machinists (which it fails to do) is to the Hungarians a 
grievous burden. 

There is, however, a form of protection given in Hungary, 
as in all the sugar-beet growing countries of the Continent, 
to which special reference must be made, viz. the rebate on 
exported sugar, a grant so considerable that it makes it 
possible to sell Hungarian sugar in Great Britain for half 
the price it is retailed at in Hungary itself, because it pays 
the producers better to export their sugar than to sell it 
at home except at an absurdly high price. Hungary is 
almost a purely agricultural country, and practically the 
whole population is directly or indirectly dependent upon 
agriculture. The farmers, then, Vre taxing themselves in 

* A Lecture io the FMan May, 1903. 
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order to aid certain localities to grow sugar (localities which 
are limited in area, for sugar-beet growing demands a sugar 
factory in the immediate neighbourhood), and the whole 
population is, besides, paying an enormous price for this 
article of food. In spite, therefore, of certain advantages 
which the sugar-beet industry possesses, e.g, the Uige 
quantity of labour it necessitates and the value as cattle 
food of the refuse pulp, it only needed the countervailing 
duties on bounty-fed sugar recently imposed in India—- 
formerly one of the best markets for Hungarian sugar— 
and the recommendations of the Brussels Convention, to 
cause the country to welcome the prospect of casting off a 
heavy burden. 

From ** protection ” we may therefore pass to a de¬ 
scription of other means of assistance afforded by the State 
in the direction of (a) agricultural education, (6) the 
scientific development of agricultixre, and (c) the commer¬ 
cial development of agriculture. 

It must first be explained that Htmgary consists of a 
vast plain, surrounded by a great tract of hilly country, 
rising in places into stupendous mountain ranges, whose 
highest summits are never free from snow. The inhabit¬ 
ants are as diversified as the country, for the Magyars are 
quite outnumbered by immigrant Slavonic, Teutonic, or 
Latin races, all of them differing not only in dress, language, 
religion, and customs, but also in intelligence, ability, and 
inclinations. 

With the exception of an insignificant minority engaged 
in mining, mechanical, or chemical industry, the whole 
population is directly or indirectly engaged in agriculture. 
The farmers may be divided into three classes: (i) the 
magnates who farm their ten to fifty thousand acres ; (2) 
the gentry with their five to fifteen hundred acres; and 
(3) the peasants who farm in holdings of less than 120 acres, 
just 50 per cent, of tlie whole of the cultivated land of 
the country (excluding forest). These peasant freeholds 
are for the most part between 8 and 120 acres in size, 
but in some parts of the country, owing to the Hungarian 
custom of dividing a property on the death of a father 
equally between his sons, the holdings through several 
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generations have become reduced to the size of a mere 
allotment of half an acre and upwards, an area far too 
small to maintain a peasant and his family, who are there¬ 
fore obliged to eke out a livelihood by acting as labourers 
on the large estates and taking as payment, not wages in 
money, but a certain fixed proportion of the produce of 
their labour* 

Agricultural education. —Excluding the means taken 
for elementary and secondary education, agricultural 
education is afforded by the following institutions :— 

I* The Agricultural Academy at Magyarovar, an institu¬ 
tion which ranks with Hohenheim, Wageningen, and 
Copenhagen as one of the first of the agricultural colleges 
of the world, intended for those who are destined to fill 
the highest agricultural positions (average attendance, 157}- 

2. Four agricultural colleges, ranking with the very b^t 
of our own colleges, intended for the sons of the gentry or 
large farmers (average attendance at each, 125}. 

3* Twenty-one tiU^e schools, for the sons of peasant 
farmers, who receive a two-years' course of training in 
practical farming (average attendance at each, 26). 

4. An immense number of winter schools of agriculture 
in the villages for the sons of peasants (total yearly attend¬ 
ance, 300,000)* 

5, Itinerant teaching by a staff of over 200 travelling 
lecturers and experts, attached for the most part to the 
staff of the Agricultural Ministry, 

6* Educational institutions for special industries, in¬ 
cluding (i) a veterinary college, a huge and splendidly 
equipped institutioii j (2) an arboricultural college and four 
schools for foresters; (3) a dairy high-school and four 
schools for dairymen and women * (4) a horticultural col¬ 
lege and five schools for gardeners; (5, 6, and 7) a poultry- 
farming, a bee-farming, and a meadow culture school; and 
(8) a viticultural course and eight schools for vine dressers* 

7. Eighty model peasant farms in the respective coun¬ 
ties, each equipped with the implements and stock con¬ 
sidered most suitable for the district, and five great State 
farms which, while primarily intended for other purposes, 
n 
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also serve for education and demonstration, and to whiclt 
parties of farmers are carried by the railways at reduced 
fares from all over the country* 

8 , The great agricultural museum at Budapest. 

The whole of this enormous scheme is supported and in 
most cases maintained by the State. Every year further 
developments take place, old institutions are enlarged and 
new institutions built, and the policy of the Government 
clearly is not to wait till the demand becomes imperative, 
but, by the provision of the fullest facilities for instruction, 
to encourage the people to take advantage of it. In this, 
as in every other agricultural development in Hungary, 
the Government leads the way and the people follow. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss the details 
of teaching or equipment, or to dwell upon the marvellous 
collections in the museums, which possess of themselves 
an educational value I could never have believed had I 
not conducted a party of farmers through them and found 
how intensely interesting from a practical standpoint did 
they find the contents; but one important feature must 
be clearly impressed—that in every institution for higher 
teaching, and even those intended for the training of pea¬ 
sant farmers, education is associated with research, it being 
realized that, for the future of agriculture to be prosperous, 
it is important not only to teach the students what is known 
already, but to impress upon their minds, by this associa¬ 
tion, how incomplete is our knowledge and how much 
remains to be discovered. 

Scientific development. —This brings us, then, to the 
means taken by the State for the scientific development of 
agriculture by experimental and research work. The whole 
of this is under the control of a Departmental Central Com¬ 
mittee, on which all branches of the work are represented, 
and the purpose of which is to encourage and control the 
harmonious working of the stations (and thus to prevent 
duplication and overlapping), to direct wEat experiinents 
are to be carried out, to advise the Minister of Agriculture 
in what direction development is required, and to publish 
the results in the form of buUetins. The following is a 
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brief description of the stations tinder the control of this 
Committee:— 

I, The Geolo^cal Institute at Budapest makes a scientific 
study of thesoil in relation to agriculture, and publishes maps, 

3, The National Institute for Meteorology possesses an 
observatory, and issues weather forecasts daily to the press, 
institutes, subscribers, and about 400 telegraph offices in 
rural districts, telegraphs rainfall statistics with the object 
of providing means to prevent the flooding of agricultural 
land in districts subject to inundation^ and promotes 
defence against gales. 

3. The National Chemical Institute and Experiment 
Station undertakes the analysis and control of fertilizers, 
feeding stuffs, etc., with a view to prevent adulteration. 
There are also chemical experiment stations connected with 
the Academy at Magyarovar and at each of the four 
agricultural colleges before mentioned. 

4. The Bacteriological Institute in connection with the 
Veterinary College at Budapest carries on defence against 
swine fever and other contagious diseases, and prepares 
and distributes mallein and tuberculin, 

5. The Central Seed-testing Station at Budapest and 
those in connection with each of the Agricultural Colleges 
and the Agricultural Academy at Magyar6vdr underlie 
the control of seeds and feeding stuffs with the object of 
preventing adulteration ; they carry on experiments with 
a view to developing fertility, feeding, value etc.; and they 
diffuse a knowledge of weed seeds and defence against 
weeds and plant parasites. Some 40,000 examinations are 
made annually. 

6. The Experiment Station for Agricultural Implements 
at Magyarovar examines all new machinery introduced and 
advises farmers as to its value, 

7. The Experiment Station for Plant-breeding in Mag- 
yard var has for its object the improvement of species, the 
acclimatization of new species, the improvement of pas¬ 
tures, and the diffusion of knowledge on the rational 
manuring of crops, A part of this work is carried out in 
conjunction with farmers who in consideration of the free 
supply of manure or seed agree to undertake the work, but the 
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experiments requiringmoreaccurateobservation are arranged 
in conjunction with the other agricultural colleges, identical 
experiments being thus made in several parts of the country. 

8. The Entomological Station at Budapest has for itsobjeet 
to obtain and disseminate information regarding insects 
injurious in agriciiltnre and the means of defence against 
them, and in urgent cases to undertake the defence. Corres¬ 
pondents are appointed in different parts of the country. 

9. The Tobacco Experiment Station in connection with 
the Agricultural College at Debreczen is established with 
the object of counteracting the decline of tobacco culture 
during recent years, by improving the quality, productive¬ 
ness, proper cultivation, and generally increasing the 
profitableness of its culture. 

10. The Experiment Station for Plant Physiology and 
Pathology at Magyardvar has chiefly occupied itself up to 
the present with the investigation of a disease in sugar- 
beet ; the cause of this disease and the remedies havmg 
now been fully ascertained, it is now carrying on experi¬ 
ments on smut, rust, and other fungoid diseases of com. 

11. The Experiment Station for Feeding of Cattle at 
Budapest has for its object to ascertain the most economical 
feeding stuffs grown in Hungary for the breeds of cattle 
produced in the country, i.e. to apply the results of German 
and American experiments to Hungarian conditions. 

12. The Experimental Wool-sorting Station at Budapest 
was established with the hope of counteracting the very 
serious decline in sheep breeding and wool production in 
the country. 

13. The Ornithological Station at Budapest has mainly 
in view the protection of wild birds useful in agriculture, 
and publishes popular w^ell-illustrated works on the subject 
to the general public, and to farmers in particular. 

14. The Experimental Station for Brewing at Kassa has 
the general aim of developing the industry. 

Such is the programme of scientific work carried on by, 
and at the entire cost of, the State. 

Commercial development. —In the commercial de¬ 
velopment of the agriculture of Hungary we find that the 
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State takes a much more leading part than in most Contin¬ 
ental countries. The grants made for the reclamation of 
land, the loans given to the agricultural credit banks, and 
the appointment of agricultural commissioners in foreign 
capitds, have their counterparts in many countries, but, 
in Hungary, beyond all this, the State does not hesitate 
to foster, by direct financial aid, farming in any depressed 
part of the country, or any branch of agricultural industry 
that is capable of development. And it should here be 
mentioned that Hungarian Governments have not been 
afraid to embark on industrial enterprise themselves, for 
to the State now belong the principal railways; it is the 
owner of silk, hemp, flax, sugar, and many other factories 
in connection with the State farms, it is proprietor of the 
world-renowned baths of Hercules and the delightful plea¬ 
sure resorts of the Northern Carpathians, and it owns and 
manages 3,700,000 acres of forest. But besides this the 
State farms, and farms to the highest possible advantage, 
163^466 acres of land in its five great stud farms, farms 
which not only serve as models to the whole country of 
what farming ought to be, not only serve to produce the 
best stallions, the best bulls, the best seed for distribution 
through the country, and thus in the most effectual way 
tend to the improvement of stock, but which also yield a 
revenue to the State of £500,000 a year. 

I propose now to give examples of the means adopted. 

To assist the farmem in districts hardest hit by agri¬ 
cultural depression, seed wheat, seed potatoes, linseed, etc., 
are distributed at low cost, or in deserving cases absolutely 
free. Potatoes being an important crop in these districts, 
special inducements are held out for the establisliment of 
small distilleries, the excise giving peculiar advantages to 
these distilleries, and the State railway conveying, when 
the potato crop fails, maize for distilling from other dis¬ 
tricts at exceptionally low rates. 

To encourage the cultivation of malting barley in dis¬ 
tricts suitable for barley growing, good seed is giowm on, 
and distributed from, the State farms in exchange for seed 
grown by the farmers, grants are made for the establish¬ 
ment of annual barley fairs, and a rebate of about 30 per 
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cent, is given by tile State railways on the rates for carriage 
of malting barley for export. 

To encourage shkwonn culture, a home industry carried 
on, it is said, by the families of 100,000 peasants in the 
country, the State has established and owns 145 nurseries, 
at which several million mulberry trees are propagated 
yearly, a silkworm breeding station for providing and dis¬ 
tributing the eggs, twenty-four cocooneries for collecting 
the silk, and five silk factories* 

Flax, hemp, and hop culture are encouraged by grants 
towards the establishruent of depots or markets, and by 
special reduced rates on the State railway* 

Agricultural co-operation in the collection, manipulation, 
and marketing of agricultural produce, w'hich is an im¬ 
portant factor in the agricultural development of Hungary, 
has received the powerful encouragement of the State, 
firstly, by the distribution of co-operative literature, and, 
secondly, by direct grants in aid of co-operative enter* 
prises. Such grants have been made to the Fanners 
Market Hall Supply Co-operative Society in order to enable 
them to start the systematic collection and marketing of 
eggs; to the co-operative dairies to aid their formation; 
to the Central Co-operative Distributing Society, to enable 
it to start co-operative stores in the villages in congested 
districts; and to the National Co-operative Society of 
Hungarian Wine Growers, in the form of the free use of 
wine ceEars beneath the Board of Agriculture in Budapest. 
Lastly, a grant is given to the county agricultural societies, 
co-operative organizations as many of these are, amount¬ 
ing in 1901 to £8,270, to encourage and assist them in their 
invaluable labours for the development of agriculture in 
their respective counties* 

The co-operative credit movement has also had the 
powerful support of the State. " In order to facilitate and 
control the co-operative popular credit movement (I 
quote from the recently issued report of the Minister of 
Agriculture upon the work done by his department during 
his five years term of office) the Legislature passed a 
special Act in 1898 on the agricultural and industrial ri^dit 
banks, under which a part of the shares were subscribed 
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by the Exchequer, a part by the already existing co¬ 
operative credit societies, and the remainder, at the request 
of the Minister of Agriculture, by some of the large land¬ 
owners. Since that time the central bank, so founded, has 
been very satisfactory as a working institution, and has 
helped the department in every way connected with local 
agricultural co-operation. The local branches in 1902 
numbered 1,566, with 317,851 members, 

“ The action of the Department since starting the central 
bank has been practically limited to helping the formation 
of local banks which, situated in the economically worst 
parts of the country, cannot start themselves without 
assistance. The grant is limited to some hundreds of 
crowns. The greater number of these are situated in the 
congested districts of the north-eastern part of the coun¬ 
try. The Department being anxious to form these co¬ 
operative banks in order to emancipate the poor farmers 
from the local money lenders " (Polish Jews who charged, 
I may interpolate, 20, 30, or even 40 per cent on loans, 
and who have been reduced to a condition of most miser¬ 
able penury by the loss of their business), not only 
strongly advocates the system, but being a local land- 
owmer everywhere itself, subscribes a part of the shares 
and deposits money. These banks in the neglected parts 
of the country combine credit-giving with store-keeping.”^ 

It may be added to this account of the Minister that in 
connection with some of the local credit banks co-operative 
granaries have been e^stablished, a system which has a 
special advantage in Hungary, as it is there the custom 
for the buyer to travel from farm to farm purchasing com, 
at his own price, from the farmers. 

Having given some examples of the aid given by the 
State towards the commercial development of agriculture 
in Hungary, 1 propose now to deal somewhat more gene¬ 
rally with certain typical branches of agriculture which 
have received State support on educational and scientific 
as well as commercial lines. An important point that is 

' The whole report has since been translated by Mr. Andrew 
Gyorgy and published under the title The State and Agriculture 
in Hungary,'^ MacmiUan, 190S, S/- net.—E ditox. 
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probably already self-evident should be borne in mind in 
considering what follows, viz, that in Hungary it is the de¬ 
liberate intention of the Government to take the initiative 
in every forward movement, and by doing so and by grant¬ 
ing aid to obtain controL The branches of agriculture I shaU 
deal with are fruit culture, stock breeding, and forestry. 

Fruit culture.—The climate of Hungary is eminently 
suitable for fruit, but up to the nineties the imports very 
nearly equaEed the exports. Attention had been drawn 
during the previous decade to the suitability of the sandy 
and almost barren districts of the plain for fruit culture, 
because vineyards had been successfully started upon 
them to replace the mountain vineyards devastated by the 
phylloxera. Steps were therefore taken to utihze these 
districts for the development of fruit culture. 

With this object in view, the first step taken by the 
Department was to decide what fruits and what varieties 
were suitable for cultivation in each district. Lists were 
then drawn up and sent to the agricultural colleges and 
the orchards on the State farms. 

The next step was the planting of a number of nurseries 
in different parts of the country for propagating the varie¬ 
ties of fruit decided upon, and the forestry stations were 
utilized for cultivating the proper stocks for grafting. 
Between 1892 and 1901 twenty-five State orchards were 
established altogether. 

Next there followed the distribution and sale at very 
low charges of the fruit trees, fruit seedlings, wild fruit 
stocks, and grafted stocks thus propagated. To school¬ 
masters and clergymen fruit trees were given free, as also 
the seedlings and fruit stocks to the nurseries of parishes 
and agricultural and horticultural associations, who were 
required to supply fruit trees for planting the highways. 
In 1901 as many as 378,000 grafted stocks and over 
2,000,000 seedlings were thus distributed. Even this vast 
niimber proved insufficient for the demand, and, to further 
increase the supply, prizes were given to those school¬ 
masters who in the parochial orchards produced the 
greatest tiumber of grafted stems, and plum trees, being 
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more useful to poor farmers than any thing else, were im¬ 
ported from Orleans and Angers to the number of 600,000. 

Meanwhile steps were taken to provide the necessai*y in¬ 
struction in fruit culture. The great horticultural school 
was established on the slopes of the Gellert Hill at Buda¬ 
pest for systematiCj theoretical, and practical instruction. 
For orchard labourers four country schools of fruit culture 
were founded, in addition to which the State orchards 
served for their practical training. An industrial school at 
Budapest was made purely horticultural. The winter 
schools of agriculture in the villages for sons of peasant 
farmers were required to include fruit culture in their 
curricula, teachers of fruit culture were appointed to 
secondary and other schools, encouragement was given to 
schoolmasters in teaching the subject in the parochial 
schools by offering prkes to their pupils, courses of lec¬ 
tures were arranged for the road surveyors who would have 
the care of the fruit trees upon the highways, and courses 
of fruit growing were arranged for all schoolmasters and 
for a few clergy (for the clergy in Hungary, as in every 
country, are the best pomologists), of whom 172 applied 
for the twelve places offered! Lastly, the Department 
published a weekly paper, The Fruit Gardener,” and 
several treatises and popular pamphlets. 

Finally came the question of the marketing and exj^ort 
of the produce. And here comes the advantage of the 
control that had been exercised in only encouraging the 
cultivation of a few kinds of fruit, the production of small 
lots of many kinds being the worst hin(i:ance to an export 
trade. Grants were given to encourage the fonnation of 
local fruit shows, and of co-operative fruit marketing 
societies. Willow plantations for basket-making were 
started on the State farms, and gifts of willow seedlings 
made to parishes together with grants to enable them to 
prepare the land for wdllow plantations. Special low rates 
were charged by the State railway for export fruit, and 
reports upon the demand for fruit in Russia, Germany, 
Great Britain, and Scandinavia obtained from the respec¬ 
tive consuls. For unsold fresh fruit the State began to 
hire out machines for cider making, spirit distilling, and 
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fruit drying to parishes and co-operative associations, and 
sometimes to give them free, and grants were made towards 
building two fruit-drying factories. 

Stock breeding and dairying.—Equally comprehensiy^e 
is the aid given by the State in these branches of agri¬ 
culture, and also intensely interesting because the State 
itself farms 163,466 acres of land in the five great estates 
which serve for the production of the pure-bred stock 
which is distributed through the country with the object 
of improving the various breeds. 

The aim of the Government is that a particular breed of 
horses or cattle should be bred by the farmers in a par¬ 
ticular district, the object being to keep the breeds pure, 
to economize sires, and to enable buyers to know to what 
particular district they must go to purchase what they 
want. With this aim in view, each State farm breeds a 
particular class of horses or cattle; for each district of 
Hungary the Government decides upon the breed most 
suitable for encouragement, and the county councils pub¬ 
lish particulars to the farmers as to where sires of this 
breed may be obtained. 

With regard to horses no expense is spared; £125,000 
is spent yearly in the interests of horse breeding. The 
stables at Kisb^r contain some of our best English thorough¬ 
breds purchased at almost fabulous prices, and fresh 
batches of pure-bred Arab horses are fetched from Arabia 
every year. The number of registered stallions owned by 
the State and hired out for public service at fees of from 63* 
to los, is 3,100, which in 1901 covered as many as 119,114 
mares, and in addition to these are 200 stallions hired out 
to private breeders. So strict is the control that a sire 
belonging to a private owner must not be used by Ms 
neighbours unless registered. 

The management of the studs is admirable. All are 
under military control, and the men of the cavalry regi¬ 
ments serve their three years upon the farms, thus not 
only saving the State a heavy bih for labour, but learning 
all there is to know about horse breeding and gaining know¬ 
ledge which they are able to turn to useful account on 
returning to their own farms or holdings. The policy of 
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the country in this respect seeins to be abundantly justi¬ 
fied, for nothing is so astonishing as the excellence of the 
horses bred by the small holderSj who in one small village 
I visited were able to produce some fifty or sixty horses^ 
any one of which would have looked well in Rotten Row. 
In any part of the Great Plain good post horses can be had, 
I think the most vivid impression that any one who has 
travelled in Hungary will bring back is driving over that 
limitless expanse behind a pair of Hungarian horses, on 
and on, mile after mile, now racing madly along the soft 
unmetalled roads, mere cart tracks, canopied in a cloud of 
dust, or sweeping dustless over trackless turf. 

Similar steps are taken for the development of cattle 
breeding. The whole coimtry is divided into twenty dis¬ 
tricts, to each of which an inspector is appointed, who 
possesses such powers as will enable him to induce fanners 
to develop their business in the direction approved by the 
Department. Every year an immense number of good 
bulls are sold from the State farms, generally to the parishes 
or village communities, a tax being raised by the parish 
council for the purchase, the bulls being thereafter avail¬ 
able for the use of any farmer living in the parish. In 1901 
3,428 bulls were thus distributed. Stock markets are ^so 
organized and prizes for the best cattle given, the grant for 
this purpose amounting in 1901 to £3,300. 

Particular attention is paid to dairy cattle. The native 
Hungarian cattle being primarily draught cattle, a large 
number of the best stock from Alpine herds of dairy cattle 
are annually imported for breeding purposes (325 in igoi)- 
The dairying industry, as already mentioned, is assisted by 
five Government daii’y schools and by direct grants to the 
co-operative dairies. So remarkable has been the develop¬ 
ment of the dairying industry since the first co-operative 
dairy was started in 1895, that the excess of exports over 
imports of dairy produce has increased from £57,000 in 1893 
to £486,000 in 1901, an increase of more than eightfold. 

Equally striking are the results of the fostering care of 
the State in the poultry industry. A State poultry farm 
and school has been started on the Crown estate of Godollo, 
and here the most suitable breeds are reared. These are 
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distributed in a remarkable way—the cock birds are ex¬ 
changed with the farmers for common poultry, as many 
as 7,666 cock birds being exchanged in 1901; the same 
system applies to eggs for hatching. StiE more has been 
done in conjunction with the Market Hall Supply Co¬ 
operative Society by establishing local egg-collecting sta¬ 
tions, mostly in connection with the local co-operative 
dairies. By systematic sorting of the eggs, and by the 
elimination of the German middlemen, the price obtained 
by the farmers for exported eggs has been raised 30 or 40 
per cent, and the export of poultry and eggs increased in 
five years by 80 per cent. 

Another form of State-aid in stock breedmg is the steps 
taken to eliminate contagious disease. Strict isolation 
regulations are imposed to prevent the spread of swine 
fever. A serious outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia in 1893 
was dealt with by the wholesale slaughter of the animals 
in infected yards, compensation being given in fuE, as many 
as 20,942 cattle being slaughtered in 1894 and £37,000 paid 
in compensation, measures which were entirely successful 
in stamping out the disease. 

Forestry. —^There is one other State-aided branch of 
agriculture to which reference must be made on account of 
its importance to this country—namely, forestry. The 
part of the report of tlie Minister of Agriculture that deals 
with this subject is somewhat apologetic. It points out 
that while the aid given is to the material benefit of the 
proprietor, it is also directly to the benefit of the nation, 
because (i) forest provides an article of national wealth 
which is in permanent readiness, (2) it promotes health, 
(3) it has a favourable cEmatical influence, and {4) it pro¬ 
vides the raw material of a vast number of industries 
without recouree to import, besides which there is a vast 
amount of land in Hungary which it is otherwise impossible 
to render productive, and of which part, while barren, is 
an absolute danger to the surrounding districts. It is con¬ 
cluded that State-aid to the proprietors of such land is 
perfectly legitimate, both because it is to the public benefit, 
and because the afforestation cannot be remunerative for 
some years to the proprietors. 
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An Act was passed in 1879 which made it compulsory to 
afforest formerly deforested and now barren land, and it 
prevented the deforesting of land, which could not other* 
wise be profitably cultivated, unless an equal portion of 
barren land were afforested at the same time. 

The State affords aid in this direction by establishing a 
central experiment station for forestry, four schools for 
foresters, and nurseries for forest trees in connection with 
each of the foresters* schools. From these nurseries seed¬ 
lings are distributed free to proprietors, as many as 
358,000,000, it is said, having been distributed between 
1874-1901. Proprietors can, if they wish, give over to 
State management the land that they are compelled to 
afforest* The State also sometimes buys forest land, for 
example as a national pleasure resort or to prevent for* 
eigners from acquiring large tracts for sporting purposes* 

Labour*—Owing to American competition and coixse- 
quent low prices of agricultural produce on the one hand, 
^ and to abundance of labour due to completion of public 
works and the introduction of labour-saving machinery on 
the other, the wages of agricultural labourers in the begin¬ 
ning of the nineties fell to a very low figure. The dis¬ 
affection produced was accentuated by the working of an 
Act of 1876, disadvantageous to themselves as the agri¬ 
cultural labourers considered it to be, which imposed 
between farmer and labourer the necessity of contracts in 
all cases, and which required that agricultural labourers 
should be able to produce certificates of efficiency in cer¬ 
tain cases, which certificates there seems to have been 
difficulty in procuring* Encouraged by the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party, the labourers secretly determined, in order to 
secure higher wages, to refuse to perform their contracts 
with the farmers as soon as the harvest in 1897 begun. 
The Department conceiving that its duty was to aid the 
farmers to get in the harvest where actual contracts had 
been made, made ample preparation, chiefly by providing 
some thousands of labourers from the State stud farms 
and forests, and, although the strike was very widespread 
and the feeling aroused very bitter, harvesting operations 
were eventuaUy safely performed. 
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The result of the strike was to strengthen the demand 
for revision of tire Act of 1876, and the Department there¬ 
fore promoted an Amending Act in 1898, the object of 
which was to facilitate the smooth working of the 1S76 Act, 
There was an attempt to revive the strike in the summer 
of 1898, but it failed, partly owing to the same stqjs being 
taken by the Department to meet the emergency as in the 
previous year, and partly because the Department had in¬ 
cluded in the Amending Act a clause for facihtating the 
distribution of certificates, and a clause for establishing a 
labour bureau for the efficient interchange of labourers, and 
so equalizing the supply and demand in the various dis¬ 
tricts, in order to prevent the superabundant supply of 
labour in any district and the consequent lowering of wages. 
Under this clause every parish council must nominate a 
person to keep a hst of employers and employed in tlie 
parish. Any surplus in supply or demand must be re¬ 
ported to the county council, who draws up weekly reports, 
which are sent back to the parishes on the one hand and 
to the central bureau on the other. This system of inter¬ 
change between parishes or districts seems to work tho¬ 
roughly wen; it is further facilitated by a reduction of 
50 per cent on the railway fares for labourers travelling to 
their work in another district and home again. 

Simultaneously with this reform, the Department began 
to take measures for bettering the circumstances of the 
labourers. They began to establish popular libraries for 
labourers (there are now 1,068), to give grants to clergy 
and schoolmasters to enable them to establish reading- 
rooms, friendly societies, etc., and to give rewards to those 
clergy and schoolmasters who had been most successful in 
their labours. They award prizes to the labourers for 
efficient performance of their work (some 1,279 been 
awarded), and yearly distribute 400 diplomas as a per¬ 
manent recognition that the State recognizes their con¬ 
scientious work and fidelity. Through the request of the 
Department, the agricultural societies recommenced in 
1899 the old harvest feasts in order to promote the mutual 
interest of farmem and labourers in each other, and lastly 
the Department issues a popular weekly paper for labourers, 
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the circulation of which amounts to 43,000 copies, and 
which is published in Hungarian, Slovac, German, Rou¬ 
manian, Servian, and Ruthenian, The total grant made 
by the Department from 1898 to 1902 towards bettering 
the condition of the labourers arnounts to £66,000- 

The last Act promoted by the Department for the benefit 
of the labourer (xvi-, 1900) established a fund for insurance 
against accident, sickness, and old age, an Act of which 
the labourers, or their employers on their behalf, have 
eagerly availed themselves. 

Application to Great Britain and Ireland.— With re¬ 
gard to education in, and the scientific development of, 
agriculture there is, with little exception, nothing done in 
Hungary which we cannot parallel in our own country. 
But the great difference is that, whereas in Hungary the 
systems adopted are applied to the whole country, with 
us there is, with the single exception of the control of con¬ 
tagious disease in farm stock, absolutely no general systema^ 
tization whatever. In my own county fanners can have 
their sons given an agricultural education, can have field 
experiments carried out on their own class of land, the 
object of which is the increase in quantity and improve¬ 
ment in quality of their agricidtural produce, and can con¬ 
trol, by having analj^is made, the manures, feeding stuffs, 
and seeds that they buy; but in the adjoining county they 
have no such privileges, and they are debarred from 
ours. It is the system of decentralization, of remitting 
to the county councils the responsibility of agricultural 
education, under which title almost all scientific de¬ 
velopment of agriculture is now carried on in tliis country, 
that is the difficulty in the way of the systematic applica¬ 
tion of any scheme to the whole country. The great 
variation in different parts of our country necessi¬ 
tates, of course, very different treatment, but the time 
must surely soon come when the experimental period of 
agricultural education has proved what the right treatment 
for each part of the country is, and every county should 
be persuaded to carry out its share of the work. How the 
systematization should be carried out, what counties 
should be grouped for the purpose, what means of per- 
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suasion should he adopted, and whether by the Board of 
Education or Board of Agriculture, is not my purpose to 
inquire. The Board of Agriculture has led the way in 
attempting to systematize the field experiments through¬ 
out the country and has utilized the Agricultural 
Education Association—an association of agricultural pro¬ 
fessors and teachers—‘in carrying out the scheme, and this 
small beginning may be the beginning of a far-reaching 
movement. 

Next, with regard to the commercial development of 
agriculture, it must be remembered that the prosperity of 
a country devoid of colonies chiefly depends upon the 
prosperity of its industry, and that in Hungary agriculture 
is the only important industry. It is quite certain that 
the pohcy adopted has been a gigantic success, and that 
the country is going ahead by leaps and bounds as a direct 
consequence. On the other hand, it cannot he denied that 
the knowledge that the State is ready to initiate any de¬ 
velopments required discourages private enterprize. There 
is already a feeling of dissatisfaction abroad, a feehng of 
the powerlessness of individuals to develop an industry 
without State interference, that the initiative in any for- 
w'ard movement must come from the Government, and a 
feeling of resentment at the restraint and control which it 
is evident is and must be exercised by the State whenever 
State-aid is given. 

And if there is this growing feeling against State-aid and 
interference (the two terms are almost interchangeable) in 
a nation so uncommercial and so primitive in many re¬ 
spects as the Hungarians, how much stronger w'ould the 
feeling be with us. Our English farmers are intensely 
commercial; the barterings at the weekly market, the 
sale of corn by a fanner at 6d. a quarter better than his 
neighbour or the purchase of seed at 6d. less, is the bright 
spot in an otherwise monotonous existence, and all wish 
of sharing with others the advantages of a profit-sharing 
and co-operative undertaking is absent from a farmer's 
breast. I do not think that the fanners whom I accom¬ 
panied to Hungary will ask again that the Government 
should do more for agriculture; they are rather imbued 
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with the idea that it is better to have too little State-aid 
than too much. 

The commercial development of agriculture in this coun¬ 
try is slowly but surely taking place as the result, not of 
State-aid, but of better education, and the development 
would take place far more quickly if agricultural education 
were better systematized in the whole country. 

In certain directions, however, I believe that the ex¬ 
ample of Hungary might be advantageously followed. 
Strict laws should be enforced against deforesting. The 
deforesting of land in the Eastern Counties during the 
great com years was a perfect calamity, for the land 
that w^as originally woodland was always the poorest land, 
and is quite unremunerative to cultivate in any other way. 
The afforesting of this land might well receive some en¬ 
couragement, and the same may be said of enormous tracts 
in Scotland and Ireland, the afforesting of which would 
in a number of ways be to the inestimable ad\"antage of 
the nation. 

Again, the county agricultural societies and chambers 
of commerce might well be encouraged to develop in a 
commercial direction, perhaps by establishing depots for 
agricultural produce where the means for its disposal are 
defective, or studs for the sake of facilitating horse-breeding 
by the farmers, and especially by organizing agricultural 
labour bureaux in connection with a central bureau in 
London, which might possibly remedy the scarcity of labour, 
the greatest of aU drawbacks to successful intensive farming 
in the home counties. 

There can be no doubt, too, that credit banks would 
be a boon to the farmers in every part of the country. 

It is, of course, manifest that Ireland needs entirely 
different treatment. The Irish and Hungarian tempera¬ 
ment is not unlike in some respects. The Department of 
Agriculture in Dublin appears to be fully alive to the 
possibilities. Already it has adopted several means, similar 
to those adopted by the Hungarian Department of Agri¬ 
culture, to foster the commercial development of the 
country, and there is every reason to heheve that it will 
be equally successfuL 

E 




IV, THE REVIVAL OF AGRICULTURE 

A NATIONAL POLICY FOR CHEAT BRITAIN 
By the FABIAN SOCIETY 

T he decline of agriculture in Great Britain began 
about thirty years ago. The bad harvests of 1876- 
82 caused widespread ruin, while in the same period the 
introduction of very cheap ocean transport and the ex¬ 
tension of agriculture in America and elsewhere led to 
a tremendous fall in prices. According to the Board of 
Trade tigures, the fall in 189B-1902, compared with 1871-5* 
has been 37.7 per cent in com, and 18/1 per cent in meat, 
bacon, and dairy produce. The ehect on incomes derived 
from land has been catastrophic. The landlord's share, 
the gross annual value of lands assessed to income-tax 
under Schedule A (including tithe rent charge, ornamental 
gardens, gardens exceeding one acre, farmhouses and 
buildings, etc.) fell in Great Britain from £59.563,253 in 
1879-80 to £42,507,895 in 1902-3, The average reduction 
in rent has thus been 28.5 per cent, but in some localities 
the fall has been as much as 60 per cent. The fall in the 
value of the fee simple is about the same, and small and 
encumbered owners have suffered most. Fanners' capital 
was largely swept away in the early years of the decline, 
and even now they have to live close and can save but 
little. The estimated amount of farmers' profits fell in 
Great Britain from £28,405,086 in 1879-80 to £14,288,974 
in 1902-3, or one-half. Agricultural labourers alone have 
gained during the last thirty yeai's; but although the 
average weekly earnings in England are now rSs. 3d,, there 
is, according to the estimates made by Mr. Wilson Fox, 
of the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, “ a 
deficit of 2s. ojd., if the value of food, the cost of rent, 
firing, light, clothes, and club is compared with the earn¬ 
ings of the head of the family (without allowing for any 
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expenditure on beer, tobacco * and household requisites)/' 
The balance must he made good from the earnings of wife 
and children, from the garden, the poultry, or the pig* 

Between 1871 and 1904 arable land in Great Britain has 
decreased by 3,122,000 acres, and permanent pasture has 
increased 4,668,000 acres* There has been a great change 
from com raising to cattle rearing and dairy farming, %vitli 
less employment of labour. Simultaneously imports have 
increased enormously, not only in grain and meat, but also 
in dairy produce, eggs, poultry, etc,, where we might have 
hoped to hold our own. 

The sins of the landlords,—The landlord system must 
bear a large share of the blame for the decay of agriculture. 
The bad times found many landlords with burdened estates 
and no reserve, saved in prosperous times, wherewith to 
keep their property in a state of efficiency* Placed in the 
position of the social and economic leaders of the rural 
districts, they have, as a class, largely devoted themselves 
to drawing their rents and trying to escape public burdens. 
They have not compelled their tenants to be good farmers ; 
in fact, by obstructive rules and by annual tenancies, they 
have often prevented improvements. They have not 
stood between the agricultural labourers and their em¬ 
ployers ; on the contrary, by neglecting to provide a 
sufficient supply of sanitary cottages, they have power¬ 
fully contributed towards the rural exodus* Locally they 
have misused their economic strength for political and 
sectarian ends ; while nationally they have set up a false 
ideal before the nation* To-day they still draw about 
£43,000,000, or three times the farmers* profits, from the 
land of Great Britain, with, as the evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture showed, disastrous re¬ 
sults to the nation. ** The evidence goes to show that over 
renting (i) has been a chief cause of depression in bringing 
farmers to ruin, and in deteriorating the condition of the 
land I (2) is even now very general; and (3) that the 
opinion that further reductions are necessary and inevi¬ 
table is, among farming witnesses, practically universal. 
- * . There is much evidence to show that reductions are 
by no means universal, and that in many districts and 
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on many estates the system of temporary remissions or 
abatements, sometimes wholly insufficient to meet the 
times, is still common. In many cases, even in districts 
where depression is general, there would seem to have 
been neither reductions nor abatements of any kind,*' 
{Royal Commission on Agriculture Minority Report, F* A* 
Channing, M,P,) The main work of administration is done by 
a private service of estate agents, bailiffs, and foremen ; and 
the landlord is a mere parasite on the industry of the 
country. As a class landlords have failed in their duty as 

captains of industry," and it is only fitting that they should 
be swept aside to make room for some better system. 

The faults of the farmers.— Farmers, as a body, have 
shown a great lack of that capacity and adaptability with 
which men in other occupations have met bad times. They 
have clung to the old idea that wheat growing was their 
only duty, and stubbornly resisted eveiy attempt to per¬ 
suade or coax them into better business methods. By 
sweating their labourers and vexing them \vith petty 
tyrannies, they drove them to the towns as soon as the 
way became open. If the blame lies mainly with a past 
generation, the present is not exempt. “ Farmers rarely 
welcome new ideas," says Mr. Rider Haggard. To their 
inaction is due much of our dependence on foreign lands 
for food. Mr. R, E. Turnbull, the agricultural expert, 
says^: " Fully fifty per cent of the cattle marketed for 

beef in this country are of second or third quality, 
and whilst cattle of the best quality have given fairly re¬ 
munerative prices for the food they have consumed, second 
quality cattle have seldom helped to improve the banking 
account. Third quality cattle, which probably formed one- 
eighth of the whole supply, have invariably caused a serious 
loss to the farmers who have bred them or fed them for 
beef.,.. Foreign competition can be successfully met alone 
by farmers who produce household foods of the best quality. 
There is vast room for improvement in fully half the herds 
and flocks in this country." In butter the British farmer 
cannot, price for price, supply the same quality as the 

^Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, Sth Series, VoL XV,, tgoj, 
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foreigner, while he has made no serious attempt to raise 
the large quantities of eggs, poultry, fruit, and vegetables 
demanded by our population* Even in miUc, where he has 
a monopoly, he supplies only 16 J gallons per head of 
population yearly. 

It is not denied that there are many capable farmers, 
just as there are some good landlords; but there are not 
enough of either class to go round. Nor is it questioned 
that in the best qualities of produce and cattle we more 
than hold our own. Nevertheless, our agriculture has not 
kept pace with the growth of our population; and in all 
the great mass products our farmers are beaten out of the 
field by the abundant cheap supplies from abroad, in many 
cases mainly because they have neglected the business side 
of their occupation, the marketing of their produce. 

Aims of the State. 

I. UTILIZATION OF NATIONAL RESOURCES, 

III presence of the failure of private enterprize as applied 
to agriculture the case for State intervention is complete. 
The objects which we must keep before us are several. 
Firstly, there is the utilization of the land as a part of 
the national resources at present allowed to run to waste. 
That we can ever become completely independent of 
foreign-growTi food is probably impossible, yet that is no 
reason for not using to the full the resources which we 
possess. Cheap food is certainly welcome, but we cannot 
accept an economic situation which, if allowed to develop 
to its logical outcome, would lead to the abandonment of 
agriculture in Great Britain. The fertility of our soil is 
undoubted, and the quality of our products, when equal 
care is given, is not behind that of our competitors. The 
spectacle of untilled land in the country and unoccupied 
men in the towns is an indication of great material and 
intellectual waste. 

2, INCREASE OF AGRICULTURAL POPULATION. 

In the second place, we wish to maintain and increase 
our agricultural population. There is no evidence that 
the people has degenerated from a state of physical excel- 
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lence in the remote past when no statistics were kept, and 
there is proof that the health of the towns has vastly im¬ 
proved from what it was half a century ago. On the other 
hand, it is certain that at present the conditions of life 
in towns are much more injurious to health than those in 
the country* However much may be done by better sani¬ 
tation, shorter hours of work, and more reasonable forms 
of enjoyment, it is certain that for a long time to come 
factory towns and the working-class quarters in all large 
towns must continue to be undesirable places to live in. 
Even under highly improved conditions they must be de¬ 
fective in air and sunlight, and particularly disadvantageous 
to children. It is probable that in the future this will be 
altered, and that the working-classes will live in healthy 
suburbs at a distance from their places of work—that, in 
the current phrase, the towns will be ** spread over the 
country.” But it is not probable that this development 
will be achieved within that period of time for which as 
wise politicians we must look forward in framing a policy. 
Without, therefore, deciding on the abstract merits of 
town and country life, or trying to determine what degree 
of suburhanity will carry the maximum of welfare, we 
must lay our plans for strengthening in the national in¬ 
terest in that section of our population which at present con- 
taijis the greatest elements of health. Between 1851 and 
1901 the number of adult males engaged in agriculture has 
fallen from 1,140,898 to 749,805, although one would have 
expected that the practical elimination of female labour 
(where there was a fall from 436,174 to 52,459) and the 
great decline in the employment of males under twenty 
(from 327,615 to 186,076)—both of these being healthy 
developments—would have to be compensated by an in¬ 
crease in the number of men. Naturally some uneasiness 
has been aroused, both on grounds of national health and 
because the loss of one great element of variety in national 
life is threatened. To find a solution for this part of our 
problem is by no means easy, for it involves the task of 
m akin g agricultural life as attractive to the working-man 
as industrial life in cities. It involves something more 
than this ; the apathy and stolidity which characterize the 
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agricultural labourer to-day—the evil effects of his life of 
isolation—must be removed* While we desire an increase 
of the agricultural population, we equally desire that the 
agricultural worker of the future should be very different, 
intellectually and morally, from the agricultural labourer 
whom we know. 

A twenty-five years' policy. —In sketching out a na¬ 
tional policy in agriculture, it is necessary not to take short 
views. A quarter of a century has passed since the good 
times of 1875,” during which the problem has become 
desperate. We must look forward to at least twenty-five 
years' work before we can achieve a revolution to pros¬ 
perity. In proportion as the issues are great, so is the 
task of reform difficult. This necessity of working over a 
lengthened period imposes a double character on our 
policy. While, on the one hand, we must seek out the 
proper means of reorganizing agriculture, we must, on the 
other, take steps to ameliorate the existing order of things 
during the time which must elapse before it is replaced by 
a better. In that way what is good in existing modes will 
have an opportunity of surviving and developing according 
to its capability, and from its fate we shall derive guidance 
for our other plans. Since this improved present order will 
be the milieu in which our more revolutionary schemes will 
operate, the methods of amelioration must come first in 
our discussion. 

Ameliorative Measures, 

I. REGULATION OF AGRICULTURAL WAGES. 

The most immediate necessity is to begin by improving 
the condition of that class of the rural population, the 
agricultural labourers, who most need help. Broadly 
speaking, this means that we must deal with agricultural 
wages. So far the labourers have shown themselves im- 
able to combine for any length of time to obtain better 
terms for themselves ; and such improvement as has taken 
place in their remuneration, which is still rather below the 
subsistence level, has been due to the scarcity of rural 
labour, the very phenomenon which we desire to abolish. 
According to Mr. Wilson Fox, the lowest average weekly 
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earnings (iiidudmg all extras for hay and com harvest, etc.) 
were in Oxfordshire, 14s. 6d. in 1902, and the highest in 
Durham^ 22s. 2d,; weekly cash wages ran from los. in 
some districts of Dorsetshire to a county average of 20s. 
in Durham. These wide local variations make it almost 
impossible to introduce one uniform minimum wage for 
agricultural labour over the whole country* and the 
multiplicity and irregularity of the constituents which 
make up the weekly earnings render the task of regulating 
wages locally exceedingly difBcult, How far it might be 
possible to improve matters by regulating simply the cash 
weekly wage, leaving other payments to be matters of in¬ 
dividual bargaining, is doubtful. If all extras could be 
abolished, and a weekly money wage substituted for them* 
the work of regulation would be simplified ; the domestic 
economy of the labourers would be improved, and their 
dependence on the local shopkeeper—the current indebted¬ 
ness which is w'iped out when the extra money comes in— 
might be abolished. Yet it is a difficidt thing to interfere 
with long-established custom, especially when dealing wdth 
such an ingrained conservative as the British working-man. 
The simplification of remuneration could only be safely 
taken in hand w^hen asked for by the labourers of any 
particular district. So long as the existing system was 
maintained in its broad features, it would be necessary to 
have regard to the customary extra payments in fixing 
the weekly wage; and if it turned out later that the 
labourer gave away in bargaining for these what he had 
gained in his regular wage, they too would have to be 
brought within the scope of regulation. Payments in kind 
further complicate the problem. Beer is generally given 
in hay time and harvest. Coals, w^ood, potatoes, barley, oat¬ 
meal, milk are supplied free in other places. Elsewhere potato 
ground is found, ploughed, and manured. When cottages 
are part of the farm equipment, they are generally let to the 
labourer at a nominal rent of is, or is. 6d. a week instead of 
the 3s, or 4s, they would normally fetch. In the north of 
England they are usually supplied free with garden ground, 
making a notable addition to the income of the labourer* 
Wage couris.—The State, then, being forced, on ac- 
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count of general national interests, to intervene for the 
purpose of securing to the labourer a substantial improve¬ 
ment in his standard of life, can only do so effectively by 
pacing regard to local conditions. Courts to fix Tvages 
must be established in areas of appropriate size, probably 
counties, or county council areas. The constitution of 
these bodies will he discussed later^ Their function should 
not be merely to ascertain what wage the free play of 
competition would determine and to sanction that, as so 
many arbitrators have done. Their duty, as expressed by 
statute, should be the fixing of wages for a term of years, 
say two or three, at such a level as would enable a labourer 
to bring up his family in comfort and, at the same time, 
to have the possibility of rising to a higher level of welfare. 
For this purpose all local customs and conditions should be 
taken into account, and, without any attempt at ensuring 
the same level of remuneration over the whole country, or 
aiming at a very large and sudden increase, which would 
disrupt the local agricultural economy, the principle should 
be kept steadily in view that no agriculture should be per¬ 
mitted which depended on the sweating of the labourer. 
The courts must also make special terms for the employ¬ 
ment of old men. If meanwhile, as is possible, a national 
minimum wage, based on the minimum demands of bare 
healthy subsistence, is fixed, the work of the courts w^ill be 
facihtated, and they can definitely devote themselves to 
raising the standard of life above this minimum level. 

Coliage rents .—^Cottage rent forms a serious complica¬ 
tion of the wages problem. The present system of treat¬ 
ing a low rent as involving a grant in aid of wages is 
thoroughly vicious. Broadly speaking, the rural cottages 
of England are only fit to be pulled down; and the im¬ 
possibility of getting a rent which will repay the cost of 
construction prevents landlords from rebuilding. On the 
other hand, labourers prefer not to live in the farmers* cot¬ 
tages if they can help it; nor should we do anything to 
perpetuate their dependence on the farmer and landlord. 
Consequently, it is to the local authorities that we must 
look for that supply of comfortable cottages, with sufficient 
gardens, without which aD other efforts at increasing, or 
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even retaining, the agricultural population will fail. Nor, 
in turn, can we expect local authorities to build when they 
cannot get an economic rent. In fixing wages, therefore, 
we must expect our courts to take such a rent into ac¬ 
count I and the farmers, where they still let cottages, must 
be left free to raise their rents to a proper level. 

The unmarried labourer .—-One other crux of wage fixing 
remains, the needs of different labourers according to the 
size of their families. On tins it can only be said that we 
must work by averages. The unmarried labourer will cer¬ 
tainly gain compared with the married, but, on the other 
hand, he will thus be enabled to save up for house furnishing 
and the higher expenses of married hfe. If one result is 
an increased birth-rate in the rural districts, that need not 
trouble us. Comfort, in the long run, does not make for 
an awkward population question. 

2. FAIR RENTS. 

Having established the most necessitous class of agri¬ 
culturists on a sounder economic basis, and having arrived 
at an approximately more rational estimation of the labour 
cost of fanning, we must next deal with the farmers them¬ 
selves. Obviously their rents will require readjustment in 
consequence of the increase in wages. Even under present 
conditions rents are very generally too high, and the good 
farmer improves his land only for the profit of the land¬ 
lord. “ At present,” says Mr. Pringle, one of the Sub¬ 
commissioners under the Royal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture, " there is on many estates a distinct pen^ty 
attached to good farming and a clear incentive to bad 
farming.” In addition, the system of annual tenure does 
not make for good cultivation. The farmer wants, besides 
fair rents, reasonable fixity of tenure, freedom from re¬ 
strictive covenants as to tillage, and proper compensation 
for improvements. The landlord, on the other hand, 
wants as much rent as he can get and security that his 
land should be properly farmed. 

Once again private enterprize has failed to secure the 
ends desired; once again the State must interfere. We 
want to set up County Land Courts which shall fix fair 
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rents, say, for a tenancy of seven years, and to which dis¬ 
putes as to proper cultivation and compensation for im¬ 
provements may be referred* In this way the farmer 
would obtain what he most needs, while at the same time 
the landlord would have a means of getting rid of an 
inefficient tenant. But there are not only inefficient 
tenants, but inefficient landlords as well, nor can there be 
any unfairness in the court requiring a landlord to make 
any necessary expenditure on buildings, drainage, etc,, on 
terms to be fixed by the court, Irish experience will warn 
us against one thing, setting up any form of dual owner¬ 
ship* There must be one owmer only of the land; the 
farmer must possess only a right of user during his tenancy. 
If he dies or ■wishes to resign his farm before his term runs 
out, then there will be only a matter of account between 
him and his landlord, to be settled, if necessary, by the 
court* It may so happen that in some districts economic 
rent will entirely disappear. In such cases once more 
private interests must yield to the requirements of the 
community, and landlords may comfort themselves with 
the knowledge that it is not proposed to reopen the ac¬ 
counts of the past, or to demand restitution of what they 
may have, to the national injury, annexed wrongfully of 
the product of the land. To such owners the right might 
be conceded of requiring the State to purchase their land 
at a price fixed by the court. 

Air* Gilbert Murrays plan. —^Mr, Gilbert Murray, the 
Derbyshire land agent, outlined before the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture a rent-fixing scheme which is worth 
reproduction: ‘‘It must be conceded that any equitable 
method of fixing the rental value of land must be based on 
its capabilities of production, this being the first and most 
important factor in the calculation, and on which the 
subsequent success or failure of the scheme entirely de¬ 
pends. Take the land in a normal state, without regard 
to extra manurial condition, which, according to the Act 
of 1883, belongs to the tenant, or to dilapidations for which 
the landlord is entitled to compensation. The valuer care¬ 
fully inspects each separate enclosure belonging to each 
holding, making a note of the average quantities of pro- 
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duce it is best adapted to produce; having done this, 
calculating the quantities and attaching to each the market 
prices of the day are purely clerical; having scheduled the 
quantities under the different heads, a permanent standard 
is arrived at, fonning a basis on which all future 
fluctuations of prices are calculated i by this means the 
average gross v^ue per acre of the produce is ascertained. 
The next factor is the cost of production, which varies in 
almost every occupation. The items which go to make up 
the gross cost of production are manual labour, horse 
labour, seeds and plants, tradesmen's bills, interest on 
capital, tenant's remuneration, insurance of stocks and 
crops, and depreciation on implements and machinery | 
collectively these are the outgoings which, deducted from 
the gross value of the produce per acre, the balance is the 
amount available for rent, rates, and tithe; the latter in 
whatever way they are put are landlord's pa3nnents. This 
may fairly be taken as a fixed amount, the only quantity 
liable to fluctuation is manual labour, . , * Practical ex* 
perience confirms that this is the only correct and fair 
method of ascertaining the rental value of land ; if applied 
to a sliding scale it will mete out equal justice to owner 
and occupier. The tenant has a free hand for the exercise 
of his skill and judgment, and the expenditure of his capital 
in increasing the productive power of the soil to its utmost 
limit without the fear of an increase of rent, which is ruled 
by the average prices of the year calculated on the normal 
produce of the land which still remains a fixed quantity. 
Here we have an incentive to an improved system of culti¬ 
vation by which the land would be stimulated and the 
produce greatly increased. So far the rent has been fixed 
on the basis of its present capabilities of production. In 
many cases drainage and buildings are necessary in order 
to fully develop the natural capabilities of the soil. In 
every case it is essential that all estate improvements should 
be done by the landlord. . . . The interest on the outlay 
on drainage and buildings should be paid by the tenant/' 
(Royal Commission on A^culture, App. A, xviii., Vol. I.) 

Well-known landlords like the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
Aberdeen, and Sir M. Hicks-Beach are known to be in 
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favour of the fixing of rents by valuation and not by com¬ 
petition. Several bills for the institution of land courts 
have been introduced into Parliament by Messrs. Channing, 
Lambert, Luttrell, Price, and others. The evidence be¬ 
fore the Royal Commission also shows that while farmers 
are still mainly in favour of the existing system their 
opinions are changing. 

Agricultural courts.—Solar we have talked only vaguely 
of Wage Courts and Rent Courts. From many points of 
view it would be advantageous to have only one authority 
to deal both with wages and with rents. In future rents 
will be largely conditioned by wages, on the principle that 
the first charge on agriculture must be the comfortable 
maintenance of those directly engaged on the laud, whether 
farmers or labourers. There is scarcely the material in 
rural districts for constructing wage boards on the New 
Zealand principle, consisting of equal numbers of elected 
representatives of employers and employed with a neutral 
chairman. Both in fixing w^ages and rents the primary 
characteristics of the court should be independence, ability, 
and acquaintance with agricultural affairs. These would 
probably best be secured by nomination of the members by 
the Board of Agriculture, with perhaps the additional safe¬ 
guard that the names should be laid before Parliament in 
Orders in Comcil. The Agricultural Court—to choose a 
name which would cover all its functions^—should consist 
of few members, preferably three, and its area should be not 
less than that of a county council. Perhaps it might be found 
possible to group counties together, but the need for paying 
regard to all local conditions wnuld probably depress the 
balance in favour of the smaller area. In wage matters the 
court should first proceed by way of a public inquiry, and, 
to facilitate the transaction of this part of its business, 
assessors, representing landlords, farmers, and labourers, 
might be nominated either by the county or parish councils. 

Defects not remedied,—The measures so far suggested 
would probably improve the condition of farmers and 
labourers, but they are not in themselves sufficient to place 
agriculture in the position in which we desire to see it. 
No provision is made that agricultural labourers should be 
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anything but labourers for hire. The immediate aim of 
the legislation proposed is to raise them to the same level 
of comfort as industrial workers. Farming capital is, on 
the average, much below what was formerly considered 
necessary. It is often nearer £5 an acre than the standard 
£10. Fair rents and fair wages will considerably diminish 
the income of the land-owning class; and, impoverished as 
many sections already are, we cannot look to the landlords 
for the expenditure of the money necessary to put the 
whole of our cultivable area in a good state. The passing 
of land into wealthier hands must be a slow process, and 
the new men who seek to grow not produce, but part¬ 
ridges,'' as one of Mr. Rider Haggard's informants com¬ 
plains, would be no improvement on the old. The landlord 
system is condemned economically by its failure, a failure 
which it cannot attribute to free trade, since in Denmark, 
which, equally with ourselves, has free trade in agricultural 
products, and has not advantage of soil or climate, agri¬ 
culture is prosperous. Such useful functions as landlords 
sporadically perform as industrial organizers could be per¬ 
formed otherwise more cheaply and with more uniformity 
and intelligence. And, finally, from the standpoint of 
national interests, we cannot regard the average country 
gentleman, with his ideals of sport and idleness, mitigated 
by casual service to the State in honorific capacities, his 
claim that he and his fellows constitute the only qualified 
governing class, and his not infrequent petty t5nranme5, as 
a social institution which we desire to perpetuate. 

The success of the foreigner.^—The problem is not 
solved by our plumping in favour of land nationalization, 
whether wholesale or progressive. We must consider what 
we desire to be the form of agricultural organization under 
State ownership. The weakc t point in the present system 
is the marketing of farm products, and before we can tackle 
reconstruction we must find the cause of this weakness. 
Our butter comes from Denmark, Russia, France, Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand ; cheese from Canada, United States, 
Holland, New Zealand; eggs from Russia, Denmark, Ger¬ 
many, Belgium, France ; vegetables from France and 
Germany. AU these are products which can be supplied at 
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home in good quality, and the market for them is steadily 
growing. Why, then, should the British grower be uniformly 
beaten for the mass of the trade by his foreign competitors ? 

Railways and agriculture.^—^The answer is generally 
that the cause is the policy of British railway companies 
in conceding preferential rates to foreign importers. The 
companies reply that foreign consignments arrive in large 
quantities, easily made up into carloads, with the minimum 
of expense in collection and dehvery, while British con¬ 
signments are made up of numerous small parcels, necessi¬ 
tating great expense in handling, in clerical labour, and in 
dehvery, and in every way the minimum of profit. Never¬ 
theless there is good reason for beheving that the charge is 
justified in that the rates are actually too high, and their 
reduction must form a part of any considered progressive 
policy- But the farmers also are seriously to blame, for 
the railway companies in recent years, at all events, pro¬ 
bably smarting under public opinion and stimulated by 
the complaints of the Board of Agricnltnre, have repeatedly 
offered them exceptional terms if they will unite to send 
large consignments, but to no purpose. 

Co-operation the secret of success.—Cheap railway 
transport and better conditions of sale can be obtained if 
the farmers will combine. What has hitherto been lack¬ 
ing is the desire for combination, though in a few localities 
that defect is being slowly overcome. What characterizes 
the agriculture of the Continent is the prevalence ol com¬ 
bination. Alike in Denmark, Germany, France, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Hungary, Finland, Poland, 
Servia, we find a network of co-operative societies all over 
the country—societies for the co-operative purchase of 
seeds, manures, implements and machinery, co-operative 
creameries for the production of butter and cheese, egg¬ 
collecting societies, societies for the sale of fruit or grain, 
export societies, mutual insurance societies, and so on. 
This voluntary co-operative movement is generally fostered 
by the State, and has received much aid from landlords 
and religious bodies. It is true that their object has often 
been to create a new anti-socialist force, but our aim must 
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be to free the movement from such selii^ influences by 
putting it under communal guardianship. 

The co-operation of the State with agriculturists is well 
exemplified by our colonies, where, for instance, the Govern¬ 
ments of Australia and New Zealand inspect and classify 
produce, provide cold storage depots, and publish lists of 
the '' creameries and cheese " factories ”~many of them 
owned by the fanners co-operatively—within their boun¬ 
daries, So well known and so reliable is the Government 
hall-mark that, if his goods are certified to be of the finest 
grade, the shipper can sell them to arrivec, i, f,, while 
certain creameries and factories of special repute can dis¬ 
pose of their produce months in advance. The large 
wholesale dealers will not bother about the scrappy sup¬ 
plies, of var3dng quantities and qualities, of English goods 
while they can get uniform parcels in large quantities of 
colonial and continental produce. Again, the combined 
dairy interests of Victoria were able to get the rate of 
freight to England reduced for three years from |d. to |d, 
per pound of butter. First and last, co-operation is the 
secret of success. 

Large farms and co-operation. —The one common link 
between all these different countries is that they are 
mainly peasant countries in which small-scale fanning is 
the dominant form. Now it would appear that large-scale 
farming tends to individualism, whereas small holdings 
make evident the advantages of mutual assistance. To 
the large farmer the neighbouring large fanners appear as 
his immediate competitors, obscuring the fact that Uiere is 
room for all so long as such large imports come in from 
abroad. Hence arise mutual jealousies, unwillingness to 
let his neighbours know his customers, the fear of helping 
his rivals to make a profit—all the petty causes which 
unite to prevent such simple forms of combination as a joint 
stock creamery or associated consignments of fann produce 
by railway, My experience,** sa5;sMr. Rider Haggard, “ is 
that large fanners absolutely refuse to combine. Small 
holdings seem to be essential to successful co-operation,** 

That the large farm system is the main cause of the 
opposition to combination appears more convincingly wheil 
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we consider the spread of co-operation among the peasant 
proprietors of Ireland, where the revival of agriculture is 
solely due to combined action among the peasants. Even 
in England, in those districts where small holdings prevail, 
we find co-operation flourishing. Thus the Evesham fruit 
growers combine to sell direct without a middleman. The 
Rew Farm (Dorset) peasant proprietors co-operate in 
ploughing and threshing. The Vale of Tivy (Cardigan) 
Society has 600 members, makes joint purchases of sup¬ 
plies, and undertakes the bulk sale of its members* Christ¬ 
mas poultry and pigs. The Emt}^ Society also sells 
poultry. The Welsh societies are grouped in a federation, 
which in 1903 made purchases on behalf of its members to 
the amount of £25,000, 

Small farms and landlordism. —Side by side with this 
phenomenon of the development of combination among 
small holders is the other that small farms 3neld a better 
rent than large ones and are in more demand, as may be 
seen from almost every page of Mr. Rider Haggard’s great 
inquiry. It may be asked why then cannot we leave 
things to their natural development ? The more profit¬ 
able forms of agriculture must necessarily drive out the 
less profitable. The answer is that many landlords cannot 
afford the capital outlay required to equip with buildings, 
fences, etc,, the small farms into which the existing large 
farms might be divided. Many others violently object to 
small holdings on account of the additional trouble they 
give, the resulting interference with sport, and other anti¬ 
social reasons. An even more serious objection is the un¬ 
duly high rents charged for small holdings. Thus Mr, 
Rider Haggard, after quoting instances near Bewdiey of a 
40-acre farm pa5dng 50s, an acre^ while an adjoining farm 
of 250 acres of similar land was rented at 20s. an acre, 
and of a rent of £40 a year for 24 acres of poor land, while 
a neighbouring farm of between 300 and 400 acres paid 
only I2S, or 13s. an acre, S2ys : “ Although it must be re¬ 
membered that little holdings are necessarily more expen¬ 
sive than large ones, since the landlord must be remunerated 
for the cost and upkeep of the extra set of buildings, I admit 
that the diflerence in the price asked seems to me excessive, 
F 
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. , , As a remedy, I suggest that such tenancies should, as 
far as possible, be under the management of county councils 
or other public bodies, which could buy the land in large 
blocks and sell or let it out in small ones without being 
exposed to the temptation of seeking to take advantage of 
the demand in order to secure an extravagant profit.” 

The small holding also gives the labourer his first oppor¬ 
tunity of rising. With a little capital he can raise himself 
out of the position of a drudge and undertake work re¬ 
quiring intelligence and foresight. As to the efficiency of 
small holdings, even when very small, in stemming the 
rural exodus, Mr. Winfrey gives some interesting evidence. 
Taking nineteen parishes round Spalding, the population in 
i88i was 38,789 ; in 1891, 36,507 ; and in 1901, 36,392. 
In the last decade the population in this area has been 
almost stationary, whereas elsewhere it has declined 
rapidly, and no other reason can be assigned except the 
allotments and small holdings movement since 1887, in 
consequence of which some 2,300 acres are now cultivated 
in allotments and 830 acres in small holdings. 

Peasant proprietorship. —Since then small farms are 
themselves profitable and tend to the growth of co-opera¬ 
tion, since, further, they increase the rural population by 
offering an inducement to the labourers to stay on the 
land, we are justified in taking this system as the most 
advantageous basis for the reconstruction of agriculture. 
Complete analogy with foreign countries and with Ireland 
would, however, lead us to the introduction of a peasant 
proprietary. Several reasons militate against this. All 
the advantages of peasant proprietorship can he secured 
by according to farmers a sufficient security of tenure, 
while by not having to purchase his farm the tenant would 
have his capital free for stocking his holding. There is also 
no means of getting rid of an incompetent peasant pro¬ 
prietor except through the Bankruptcy Court. Men of 
small resources, again, fall easy victims to changes in the 
world market for agricultural produce ; and the peasantry 
of Germany, as well as of many English districts, are bur¬ 
dened with mortgages. The creation of a peasant pro¬ 
prietary would introduce us to troublesome questions of 
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inheritance, sub-letting, and splitting up of properties. 
Furthermore, there are certain troublesome social phe¬ 
nomena, results of peasant proprietorship, such as the 

two children family, from which we may well ask to 
be spared. The hard grinding toil on small properties has 
also bad psychical effects. On the small copyholds in 
Dowmham (Cambridgeshire) Mr. Rider Haggard quotes 
Canon Thornton that the conditions of life are brutalizing 
in their hardness/' and that the people “ grow stolid, hard, 
and capricious." The Small Holdings Act of 1890 was 
specially designed to aid the crearion of peasant proprietors, 
but, from that point of view, has been a complete failure. 
Being forced by urgent necessity to intervene with all the 
power of the State to rescue the land from the mismanage¬ 
ment of one set of private owners, it would be a short¬ 
sighted policy on our part to hand it over to another class 
of private owners, and that one which has always been 
stubbornly and timorously conservative. 

Socialists and bonanza farms.—There is one socialist 
agricultural ideal which has so far been left untouched. 
Extending manufacturing development to agriculture, and 
arguing on analogy with the bonanza farms of America, some 
have contemplated a future in which England would be cut 
up into large farms with a specialized cultivation, worked by 
machinery and managed by State officials. Much the same 
ideas are put forward by some landlords. This solution 
leaves out of account one of our ob}ects, the settling of more 
people on the land. It is a plan to do without agricultural 
labourers, not to increase them. On economic grounds we 
have reason to doubt whether giant farms are suited to our 
conditions. In America they are now being broken up, 
while we have quite enough evidence, from the published 
results of small holdings, that volume of output and quality 
of product do not necessarily depend upon the magnitude ^ 
of the area ciiltivated as a unit. In an old country what 
is needed is intensive cultivation, the most careful attention 
to the peculiarities of each separate field. This is best 
attained by farms of moderate size cultivated by persons 
having a direct personal interest in getting continuously 
the largest and most marketable product out of the soil. 
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Graduated farms.— While, however, as has been said, 
small farms must form the basis of our new organization, 
it does not follow that all the farms need be small. Even 
at present a competent farmer with plenty of capital and 
a reasonable rent, who employs scientific methods and 
adapts his knowledge to the changing needs of the market, 
can and does make fanning pay, and, with the increase of 
the agricultural population, the labour question would be 
to some extent solved. It is also most desirable to avoid 
that monotony of rural society which would result from 
holdings of uniform size, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the maximum of capacity would be satisfied by a farm 
only large enough to occupy a man and his family and, 
perhaps, one or two assistants. The term “ small farm " 
is itself incapable of sharp definition; according to the 
crop and method of culture it may be anything from 20 
to 150 acres. From all points of view, not least from the 
social, the sanest ideal is that of a graduated style of land 
division, resting firmly on a broad basis of small farms and 
rising above into larger holdings of different sizes such as 
will give employment to all grades of agricultural talent. 

Land nationalization.^ — Our ultimate aim is to bring the 
whole of the land into national ownership, but before we 
buy we want to know what would be a fair price after 
allowing for fair wages to the labourer and fair profits to 
the fanner, and we do not want to have all the land of the 
country on our hands before we are quite sure what we are 
going to do with it and have acquired the skill and know¬ 
ledge necessary for it s managemen t. I n this mat ter we must 
proceed gradually. Nor do we contemplate administration 
from Whitehall. Agriculture is precisely the thing which 
demands local management and control. The function of 
the central government is to assist the local authorities 
with its credit, to superintend their financial arrangements, 
and to conduct the scientific study of agriculture. 

Constructive measures. Statutory agricultural com¬ 
mittees : constitution, —At present we have the germ of 
local administration in the Small Holdings Committee, 
which every county council is bound by statute to form. 
But the urbaii as well as the rural areas are concerned with 
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agriculture ■ their supplies of eggs, poultry, vegetables, 
fruit, butter, cheese, and* above all, of milk may well come 
from their own neighbourhood, and the utilization of the 
land immediately bordering on their margins is of prime 
importance to them. Consequently, we propose tlie con¬ 
stitution in each county council area of a statutory Agri¬ 
cultural Committee composed of members of the county 
council and of all borough councils within its geographical 
area. To this joint committee will be entrusted the 
management of ^ the lands which may be acquired from 
private owners* A smaller area than a county would 
hardly give us the requisite choice among men of ability, 
but to the parish councils might be delegated certain minor 
functions at the will of the committee. It must also be 
made possible, by the grant of suitable subsistence and 
travelling allowances, for any quahfied man to take part 
, in this work, and not merely the man with a horse and trap 
who at present has almost a monopoly of county govern¬ 
ment. When the new system has got thoroughly to work, 
and its possibilities become clearer, it may become advis¬ 
able to hnk up these committees into larger areas, as has 
been proposed in other branches of local administration. 
But at first it will be better to begin at as many points 
as possible, and to conciliate and, as it were, circumvent 
rural conservatism by sticking to known areas. The ex¬ 
penses of the Committee would be a charge on the rents 
received, though perhaps at first there might be a small 
charge on the rates for starting the machinery. 

Powers and terms of compulsory purchase. —The 
Committee would have power to acquire land compulsorily* 
If a fair rent had already been fixed, then the purchase 
would proceed on the lines of securing to the vendor his 
net income, that is, the rent, less the expenditure of about 
one-fourth on repairs and improvements, which is necessary 
to keep the land in a lettable condition. If such a rent 
has not been fixed, then its ascertainment would form a 
preliminary to purchase. It is not proposed to buy out at 
fuU price a landlord whose rent comes from the sweating of 
the farmer and the labourer. Nor would cash necessarily 
pass. All that w'e are bound to do is to guarantee to the 
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loans at three per cent, to creameries for the purchase ol 
Pasteurizing plant on the collective bond of the members* 
The Congested Districts Board of Ireland provides fisher¬ 
men with boats on periodical payments, and between the 
5th August, 1891, and the 31st March, 1904, spent £ii3jS 94 
in buying horses, asses, cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, imple¬ 
ments, etc,, for resale to its tenants. New Zealand in 1894, 
Victoria in 1890 and 1896, New South Wales in 1899 and 
igo2, passed Acts allovong advances to settlers on mort¬ 
gage ; while West Australia in 1894 and 1896, South 
Austraha in 1895, and Queensland in 1901, established land 
banks with State loans to promote the occupation, cultiva¬ 
tion, and improvement of agricultural lands. We may 
also mention the advances made to landlords under the 
Drainage and Improvement Acts, and the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission that pubUc money should be 
advanced to owners for the purpose of agricultural im¬ 
provements at a lair rate of interest. £4,000,000 were 
advanced by the Exchequer under the early Drainage Acts. 
We therefore contemplate that an Agricultural Committee 
should encourage the union of its tenants into agricultural 
associations, to which it should make advances on the 
collective guarantee of the members for the purpose of 
stocking farms. The Committee would bon’ow the money 
from which to make loans on a national guarantee, the 
interest being a first charge on the capital of the farms. 
In this way the difficulty of allotting the loan among the 
component bodies of the Committee would be small. The 
risk, in any case, would not be great. Responsibility for 
making the advances to individuals would he with the 
association, which would be bound in self-defence to see 
to it that the boitower was of good character. In this 
way we would follow the excellent example of the Con¬ 
tinental associations, and it is worth noting that the moral 
character of the villagers generally improves where there 
is an association, so that they may qualify for a loan. It 
is better that the Committee should make advances to 
such an association rather than stock the farms itself, not 
only on account of the additional security, but on account 
of the impulse given to co-operation. The farmers could 
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also utilize these associations tor the joint purchase of seeds, 
manures, etc,, and also for sale of farm produce. One 
specialty of farm capital is that much of it is only used 
for a brief part of the year and lies idle during the rest, 
such as reapers, etc,, which ate also too costly for the small 
man. Aided by loans from the Committee, an association 
might purchase such machines and hold them in common 
property, letting them out in rotation among the members. 
The improvement of our cattle and sheep herds might also 
be furthered by the common ownership of pedigree bulls 
and rams in the same way. 

Marketing the produce.—^The Agricultural Committees 
might still further assist the farmers by helping to organize 
the sale of their produce. To some extent this would be 
done by the extension of light railways and motor services 
in order to improve the means of communication and trans¬ 
port, The Post Office might also institute an agricultural 
parcels post. But even after everything had been done in 
this way, and even after railway rates had been reduced 
as a result of nationalization, much would remain to be 
done before railway transport was organized in the cheap¬ 
est possible fashion. Once again the Congested Districts 
Board affords us a precedent, for it for some years bought 
fish from the fishermen on the West Coast of Ireland, cured 
them, and arranged for their sale in Manchester; when it 
had proved to the private fish-dealers that a lucrative trade 
was possible it retired from the business, 

A beginning might be made by getting municipal sup¬ 
plies from the communal tenants—the grain, dairy, and 
vegetable products for the workhouses and industrial 
schools, and fodder for the municipal horses, while the horses 
themselves might be bred on the communally ow’ned farms. 
If the milk supply is municipalized, that would afford 
an opportunity for further integration. The Government 
might buy their remounts direct from the farmers, sending 
good stalhons into the different districts, or might even 
start large horse farms. The War Office and Admiralty 
might also arrange for supplies of butter, cheese, bacon, 
and vegetables from the county tenants. Some things 
might ^so be done for the supply of the general market. 
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Working through the agricultural associations, the Agri¬ 
cultural Committees might make advances for the starting 
of creameries, and might supervise the grading and stan¬ 
dardizing of butter and cheese. The certificate of the Irish 
Board of Agriculture is valued by the Irish tenants, and 
has had good results in improving the quality of the 
products, ' Packing and forwarding agencies might be 
started in various centres, to collect agricultural produce, 
grade it, and forward it to the markets in quantities large 
enough to secure the best terms from the railway com¬ 
panies. From each agency collectors might tour the 
neighbouring districts in regular circuits, collecting eggs, 
etc,, from the farmers and cottagers. The L, and N.W. 
Railway Company coEects ducks in the Aylesbury district 
in its own carts and sends them to London. The low value 
of much British farm produce is due to imperfect grading 
and careless packing, defects which would be remedied at 
the agency. The expenses incurred would, of course, form 
a first charge on the prices obtained. Co-operative jam 
factories might also be set up in fruit-growing counties. 
The natural sale area of any rural district is the towns in 
its immediate vicinity, and the committees would turn 
their attention to obtaining proper market facilities in these 
by establishing sale agencies. Negotiations might also be 
opened up with co-operative stores for the supply of agri¬ 
cultural produce to be resold to their members. The 
general principle to be kept in mind is that the market is 
large enough to allow all British growers to dispose of all 
their produce provided it is of the same quality and cheap¬ 
ness as foreign produce, and that consequently it is their 
business to co-operate in order to secure the best terms of sale 
instead of entering into foolish competition with each other. 

We need not be disappointed, however, if not much pro¬ 
duce comes into the market from the smaller classes of 
holdings, especially those where the occupiers follow some 
other avocation as well, Mr, Winfrey, writing of the small 
holdings in Spalding, says : The tenant is well aware that 
his best policy is not to sell at all, but consume as much as 
possible of his produce in the form of potatoes, vegetables, 
home-baked bread, home-fed bacon, and home-growm broad 
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beans, not to name a couple of domestic fowls occasionally 
on Sunday for dinner. In this way he avoids selling his 
produce in a bulk at a low figure, and having to buy bread 
and meat. His table can generally be well stocked with 
plain food from the land, leaving his wages free for other 
purposes. Straw, too, is a great convenience. It makes 
possible the Christmas fat pig.*' Such small holders would 
particularly profit from the collecting agencies suggested 
above. Poultry rearing is best undertaken as an adjunct 
to other farming ; to devote an acre or two of a small farm 
to bush or tree fruit, or to early vegetables, is generally a 
safe source of good profit. But the cost of getting the 
goods to market often destroys all the grower's gain. The 
institution of a daily motor goods service connecting a small 
farm district with the nearest town or a suitable railway 
station consequently commends itself to us as not only con¬ 
venient to the grower, but also advantageous to the public. 

So far we have discussed what the State can do to put 
land, capital, and a market within reach of the agriculturist. 
One thing still remains—skill—and the State can aid in its 
provision. 

Educating the agriculturist. —Beginning at the bottom, 
education in country districts must be aimed more directly 
than it is to-day at fitting the children for a rural life. We 
will make no truce with the proposal to supply farmers 
with cheap child labour in the guise of a seasonal half-time 
system on the plea that if boys are not applied early to 
farm labour, they will abandon the land. When a career 
on the land is offered to the agricultural labourer's son, it 
will be found that a good education, if not entirely 
bookish, will fit, and not unfit, him for his work. This is 
even more true of middle-class education, so lamentably 
faulty in country districts. Continuation school work in 
agricultural subjects might also be tried for the benefit of 
lads who have left school. Existing agricultural colleges 
are doing good work, but there should be more of them; 
and their instruction should be brought within the reach of 
the small holder, who might be able to take a special course, 
but could not afford much in fees. In other ways technical 
instruction might be brought to the doors, as it were, of 
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tlie farmers. Already some county councils send travelling 
dairies round the countryside to instruct dairy workers; 
but this tends to perpetuate the private dairy, whereas the 
future lies with the co-operative dairy of the Danish stamp. 
Agricultural organizers and instructors might be employed 
who, by personal visits or by holding quite small meetings, 
might give the farmers much useful instniction and infor¬ 
mation, and help to keep them up to date both as regards 
markets and the application of science to agriculture- The 
formation of farmers' clubs, shows, agricultural societies, 
and the vivification of those now existing, would help to 
this end. In agricultural research we are lamentably be¬ 
hind every other country, our colonies included. We have 
relied on the munificence of a few individuals, and lately 
on the enterprize of the Universities. This is a matter of 
the most urgent importance. To take but one example, 
the future of British wheat farming will turn largely on the 
possibility of evolving by cro^ fertilization a new wheat 
combining the good baking qualities of Canadian wheat 
and the large cropping qualities of British wheat. Our 
State contribution to this object has been Such mis¬ 

guided parsimony must cease. The main duty of the 
Board of Agriculture of the future must be the purveying 
of information, and it must he given funds to enable it to 
become on a much larger scale than at present the intelli¬ 
gence department of rural Britain. Among other institu¬ 
tions bearing upon this work, it must organize a research 
department in which the best agricultural talent that can 
be obtained will be constantly at work on the improvement 
of agricultural methods and processes and the solution of 
urgent agricultural problems. 

The agriculturist of the future. —Many writers dilate 
upon the dullness of rural life, and to the agricultural 
labotirer it must be dull enough. Underpaid, underfed, 
badly housed, with little pleasure in the present and scant 
hope for the future, and with a tradition of oppression 
from all the classes above him—the liberty and the squalid 
attractions of the great to\ra easily overpower the few ties 
that bind him to the country. This is the kind of life we 
desire to change. Give him a decent wage, decent food, a 
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decent honsej security from the interference of squire, 
farmer, and parson in his private affairs, and, above all, 
a real chance of bettering himself, and we shall see a new 
style of agricultural worker. There is something in the 
“ magic of property/* above all, of property in oneself. 

Much depends upon the way in which the housing pro¬ 
blem is solved, not merely the house accommodation, but 
the grouping of the houses. The large farm, to which 
some look for the salvation of agriculture, wath its isolated 
farmhouse {or perhaps an absentee farmer in a town some 
miles away), staffed by a few shepherds or engineers, does 
not sound as if likely to add much to the gaiety of rural 
life. When the local authority builds cottages for labourers 
it must build them neither in isolated ones or twos about 
a farm, nor yet in close conglomerations in some marshy 
hollow, but in loose clusters, surrounded with gardens, 
interspersed with the bigger houses of the larger farmers. 
The dwelling houses of the small farmers might be in the 
same or similar groups, while the farm buildings were on 
the holdings some distance away, but yet within easy 
reach. In this way a chain of associated life would run 
through the countryside. With the revival of agriculture 
would come also the revival of the small towns which at 
present decay with the decay of rural industry. lu this 
way, in a real and practical sense, the towns would be 
“ spread over the country/* and a stimulus given to the 
decentralization of manufacture. Round their suburbs would 
run a ring of farms, and within their precincts many of 
the workers on the nearer large holdings might reside. The 
outer village-clusters would be closely connected with them 
by motor services and light railways. In aM these ways 
the best elements of town and country life would be inter¬ 
fused, The rural districts would be more closely settled, and 
while the general health of the nation would be improved, 
dullness and apathy would be eliminated from country life, 

Summary,^—To sum up : the breakdown of private 
enterprise in agriculture has left us with landlords and 
farmers impoverished, with agricultural labourers earning 
less than, or just over, subsistence wages. Much capital 
has been lost, the agricultural population has declined to 
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a dangerous degree. There is no organization for the 
supply of our growing town markets, everywhere is chaos, 
while the foreign producer every day gains ground by 
superior organization. It is necessary for the State to 
interfere, partly to secure the better utilization of our 
national resources, partly to increase our agricultural 
population. We must look forward to five-and-twenty 
years of resolute effort; prosperity cannot be restored in 
a day. The class most needing protection, the labourers, 
must he dealt with first in order to raise them to a decent 
level of comfort, A living wage must be secured to them 
and, as a consequence, the fanners' rents must be fixed at 
a fair level. An Agricultural Court must be set up in each 
county to regulate wages and fix rents. Continental suc¬ 
cess in agriculture depends on co-operation, and that in 
turn is associated with the peasant proprietor system. 
That system, for sundry reasons, cannot be adopted here, 
but its advantages can be obtained through security of 
tenure. The small fann system should, therefore, form 
the basis of our reconstruction, free play being left for a 
graded system of farms where possible. In each county 
an Agricultural Cominittee should have compulsory power 
to acquire land and let it out to tenants, chiefly small 
holders. It should have power to advance capital to in¬ 
dividuals on the collective guarantee of its tenants, and it 
should be its duty to organize the collection of farm produce 
and its disposal in the market. 

All the evidence we possess points to the probability that 
in this way we should increase^ our agricultural population, 
and thereby ameliorate many town problems. Yet it is 
risky and certainly revolutionary, but that is alwa3rs the 
case when order has to be brought out of chaos. The pro¬ 
cess, however, will be gradual, not catastrophic, and as it 
goes on the rural dwellers will learn that county govern¬ 
ment is not something outside them, but that it is them¬ 
selves, concerned with their interests, flourishing with their 
prosperity, decaying in their adversity. When this lesson 
has been learned, the development will proceed swiftly and 
harmoniously to the desired end. 

[Some of the proposals made m this tract have been adopted in the 
Allotments and Small Holdings Act, 1907,] 
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PREFACE. 


I HAVE not attempted to write a complete Biography 
Eobert Owen,—such a work can only be under- 

( I taken by an enthusiastic disciple, gifted with unli- 
mited patience. My object has been to sketch the 
; history of the movement with which his name is 
i identified; and I have therefore deliberately omitted 
many incidents, interesting perhaps in themselves, 
but not directly connected with my special task. I 
am conscious how very imperfectly this work has 
been executed; I hope, however, it may be so for¬ 
tunate as to direct the attention of an abler writer 
I to a subject that is almost entirely unknown, but 
not without a certain retrospective interest. 


London, May , 1869. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

NEW LANARK. 

** Flongez hardiment votre vue dans Tavenir; ne pouvez-vous pas ima- 
gmor un 4tat de society si prosp^re qae les families laborieuses, premu- 
nies par leur propre sagesse centre toutes les chances du hasard, n’au- 
raient plus besoin en aucune circonstance d’implorer la compassion soit 
de r£tat, soit des citojens ?’*— Duchdtel. 

'Bobebt Owen was born in Newtown, Montgomery¬ 
shire, in May, 1771. His father was a respectable 
saddler, who, besides his trade, undertook the manage¬ 
ment of the Post-OflSce and the general business of the 
parish. He had been unfortunate at an early period of 
his life, having lost an estate of £500 a year, through 

1 the dishonesty of his lawyer. Robert was the youngest 
but one of a family of seven; he was sent to school 
before he was five years of age, and soon showed a 
taste for learning. One day, in his anxiety to be early 
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2 NEW LANARK. 

at selioolj he swallowed BCalding flummery. Ho fainted, 
and remained for some time insensible; his diges¬ 
tion, became, in consequence, very weak. Though 
this accident occurred before he was five years of age, 
it is said to have left a permanent trace on his charac¬ 
ter, It made he says, attend to the efiects 
of different qualities of food on my changed constitu¬ 
tion, and gave me the habit of close observation and 
of continued reflection; and I bave always thought 
that this accident had a great influence in forming my 
character, 

At the age of seven, the diligent pupil had exhausted 
the rather limited knowledge of his schoolmaBter. 
From that period he became an usher in the school; 
he continued this task for two years, and thus acquired 
the important art of conveying his knowledge to others. 
At the same time, his leisure was more agreeably occu¬ 
pied by reading, generally at the rate of a volumo a 
day, all the books he could lay hia hand upon; they 
were mainly supplied by the clergyman, the doctor, 
and lawyer of the town ; they embraced a varied field 
of literature, from ^ Eobinson Crusoe ^ down to ' Medi¬ 
tations among the Tombs/ About the age of eight or 
nine, he made the acquaintance of three maiden ladies, 
who were Methodists, These amiable persons at once 
conceived an interest in the soul of the studious child; 
they endeavoured, in consequence, to ensure his salva¬ 
tion by effecting his conversion to their religious creed. 
The boy was already extensively read in the varioua 
opinions of contending sects; and ho writes, Their 
deadly hatred to each other began to create doubts in 
myi mind respecting the truth of any/'’ While per- 
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OWEN^S EARLY THEOLOGTCAL BIAS. 3 

piexed by these harassing thoughts, he wrote three 
sermons, which were carefully treasured for a time. 
At length the youthful author came across the dis¬ 
courses of ^Torick,^ and saw that they bore such a 
striking similarity, both in thought and expression, to 
his own, that, fearing a charge of plagiarism, he de¬ 
stroyed his productions. Little good could be anti¬ 
cipated from such an active mind, and the religious 
tracts with which he was deluged did not produce the 
effect contemplated. At ten years of age he felt 
strongly that there must be something fundamen¬ 
tally wrong in all religions. The three maiden ladies 
must have viewed with horror the result, for which 
their teaching may have been in some degree respon¬ 
sible. But theological studies, however absorbing, 
were not incompatible with more boyish pursuits: 
he excelled in games, and was the best runner and 
leaper in the school ; he learned dancing, and kept 
the patriotism of his neighbours constantly alive by the 
vigorous performance of God Save the King upon 
the clarinet. About this time he made the acquaint¬ 
ance of a young gentleman from college, of the name 
of Donne; this cultivated person was the first to 
awaken in his mind a sense of the beauties of nature. 
At a future period, when the name of Owen became 
widely known, Mr. Donne displayed the warmth of his 
early friendship, by tracing the founder of the Eational 
Systein in direct descent from the princes of North 
Wales. Already, at ten years of age, Owen^s ambition 
had outgrown his village birthplace. He obtained the 
consent of his parents to go up to London, to seek his 
fortune; his eldest brother was settled as a saddler 
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NEW LANARK. 


in Holborn, and Eobert joined him. Shortly after¬ 
wards he got a situation with Mr. James M^Guffog, a 
hosier, at Stamford. The terms offered to me were 
for three years : the first without pay, the second with 
a salary of £8, and the third with £10, and with board, 
lodging, and washing in the house. These terms I 
accepted, and, being well provided with clothes to 
serve me more than a year, I from that period—ten 
years of age—^maintained myself, without ever apply¬ 
ing to my parents for any additional aid.^^ M^Guffog 
was an enterprising Scotchman, who had begun life as 
a hawker with half-a-crown; he now possessed the 
best business in Stamford, and at his death left £1000 
a year to his widow. Owen was kindly received, and 
speedily ingratiated himself with his new master. The 
business occupied six hours a day, but Owen found 
time besides for five hours^ study. Early in the morn¬ 
ing, in the fine summer months, he would go with a 
volume of Seneca in his pocket, and wander alone 
through the noble avenues of Burleigh Park. In these 
walks he had much to engage his thoughts, for his 
mind was still agitated by religious doubts; he com¬ 
pared anxiously one religion with another, and laboured 
earnestly to find the right way. It seemed to him that 
all theologies—the Christian among the rest—pro¬ 
ceeded from the deluded imagination of ignorant men; 
that they are all based upon the doctrine of Free Will, 
which is at variance with the fact that character is 
wholly formed by circumstances beyond the control of 
the individual. At length, after many a severe struggle, 
the clouds dispersed, and the mind regained its calm, 
—all doubt vanished, and the dogmas of sectarianism 
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were replaced by the larger life of charity. Before he 
had reached this serener atmosphere, when about the 
age of twelve, he wTote a letter to Mr. Pitt, then Prime 
Mmister, to complain of the desecration of the Sab- 
hatli, which was habitual at Stamford; shortly after¬ 
wards a proclamation issued from the Government on 
the subject, and the country people gave the credit to 
their village prodigy. At the expiration of his time, 
Owen left Mr. M^GuflTog, and went to visit his friends 
in London and Wales. After some months passed in 
thin way, he got a situation in a large retail establish¬ 
ment near London Bridge. There he had not much 
time for reading or theological speculation : on rising, 
his first care was bestowed on the adjustment of his 
pigtail, and the powdering and curling of his hair; 
business began at eight o^clock, and the shop* doors 
were not closed until eleven at night. Afterwards, all 
the articles shown during the day had to be replaced, 
an occupation which was sometimes protracted till two 
in the morning; then it happened that Owen ‘^was 
scarcely able, with the help of the bannisters, to go up¬ 
stairs to bed,^^ and only five hours remained for sleep. 
He found this labour too severe, and he was fortunately 
able to effect an exchange to Manchester, where, be¬ 
sides board and lodging, he received £40 a year. This 
apprenticeship in London, however, contributed in some 
degree to his future success. I was obliged to ac¬ 
quire habits of quickness in business, and of great in¬ 
dustry, long continued, day after day, without ceas- 
ing.^^ His new situation was quite suited to his taste, 
and, with £40 a year for pocket-money, ho already 
considered himself rich. 



EMPLOYED AS MR. DRINKWATER^S MANAGER. 7 

employment were very great, but at length ho tri¬ 
umphed over every obstacle. He had to direct tho 
labour of 500 men, and many of the branches of the 
business were quite unknown to him; he possessed, 
however, by nature the art of managing men. He 
attributes his skill to tho spirit of charity, which had 
replaced in his mind the old hatreds engendered by 
theology. He had perceived that, as man could not 
make his own organization, he could not justly be held 
responsible for his eners. My mind, in consequence, 
became calm and serene, — anger and illwill died 
within me.^^ Tlie compassionate taskmaster soon 
gained the confidence of the men. ’ Results were 
easily attained by kindness, that no severity had ever 
been able to accomplish; not only was the work 
conducted with industry, but the habits of the people 
underwent an improvement. Their order and dis¬ 
cipline exceeded that of any other in or near Manches¬ 
ter, and for regularity and sobriety they were an ex¬ 
ample which none could then imitate.^^ 

It was in 1790, when Owen had been engaged in this 
way for about six months, and before he was yet twenty 
years of age, that Mr. Drinkwater summoned him to 
his country-house. Owen obeyed with great trepida¬ 
tion ; though tho responsible manager of one of the 
largest manufactories at Manchester, he was still a shy 
and awkward boy. He was painfully conscious of the 
defect of his early education; he spoke ungrammati¬ 
cal English, strongly impregnated with Welsh idioni, 
and had never been in any society, except what a shop- 
boy can command. But, notwithstanding the fears it 
had excited, the interview passed most satisfactorily. 
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Mr. Drinkwator complimented liim upon the success of 
liis management and upon the prosperity of the busi¬ 
ness. He expressed his desire to secure the perma¬ 
nent services of so valuable an assistant; he proposed 
in immediate increase of salary, and offered to admit 
Owen into partnership at the expiration of four years. 
The partnership was to consist of Mr. Drinkwater, his 
two sons, and Owen ; the profits, which might rea¬ 
sonably be expected to be large, were to be divided 
equally. These favourable terms were at once ac- 
[jepted ; the brilliant prospect they afibrded were, 
iiowever, not destined to be realized. In consequence 
if some family arrangements, Mr. Drinkwater after- 
ivards begged to be released from the contract; this 
kvas at once acceded to by Owen, who imposed no con- 
litions. He threw the contract into the fire, and, with 
some degree of warmth, refused to be any longer Mr. 
Drinkwater^s manager. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Mars- 
and, a great cotton lord, proposed to enter into part¬ 
nership with him; but this was also declined, because 
!ie offered only one-third profits. And thus, upon two 
iccasions, Owen had cause to deplore that the warmth 
if his feelings had impaired the soundness of his judg¬ 
ment ; he, however, treated the occurrence with much 
resignation. My constitution, and the previous cir- 
mmstances in which I had been placed, created these 
eelings, and I could not have acted otherwise at the 
jime.^^ He soon, however, found a partnership upon 
rery advantageous terms in the Chorlton Twist Com- 
lany. 

His name had now been for some time prominently 
before the Manchester public; he had acquired the 
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reputation of being the iimst skillul inanutactnnT in 
tihe world. But besides this, lit* was almnly kiinwii 
for the independence of liis s])eenlative cipiiiimis; it 
was on this account that he gaineil admission to a se¬ 
lect literary circle which then existed at Manchester. 
Some of the professors in the (’ollege were* in the 
habit of meeting together on certain evenings, to dis¬ 
cuss interesting qiiestitiiis of science and literature; 
amongst them was John Dalton, who was at that time 
a professor of natund ])hilosophy, and who afterwards 
became the discoverer of the Atfunic 'J'li(*ory. (’)weii 
was also elected a member of the Literary and Philo¬ 
sophical Society, and there he made his first oratorical 
eiSbrt. It was not very successful, I blushed and 
stammei'cd out some few inc<.>herent sentences, and felt 
quite annoyed at my ignorance and awkwardness being 
thus exposed.^^ He eventually, however, took an ac¬ 
tive part ill debate, and actjiiired the name of the 
Beasoning Machine.^^ Upon one occasion, Coleridge 
met Owen in discussion. ^^Mr. Coleridge had a great 
fluency of words, and he could well jnit them together 
in high-sounding sentences; but my few words, di¬ 
rectly to the point, generally told well; and although 
the eloquence and learning were with him, the strength 
of the argument was generally admitted to bo on my 
side. Many years afterwards, wlien he was better 
known and more celebrated, I presented him with a copy 
of my ^ Essays on the Formation of Character;^ and the 
next time I met him after he had read them, ho said, 
^ Mr. Owen, I am really ashamed of myself. I have been 
making use of many words, and writing and speaking 
what is called eloquence, while I find you have said 
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much more to the purpose in plain simple language, 
easily to bo understood, and in a short compass- I 
will endeavour to profit by it,^ And thus had the 
illiterate shop-boy, witb the ungrammatical Englisb, 
gained the fi-iendship of the principal men of letters 
and science in Manchester* This society exercised a 
most fortunate influence upon him, for his attention 
was thus constantly diverted to matters of higher im¬ 
portance than spinning cotton from rovings* 

Owen's business frequently led him to travel through 
England and Scotland, During his first visit to Glas¬ 
gow, he made the acquaintance of a young lady, a 
Miss Dale* This person possessed a decided cha¬ 
racter, and from the first interview she resolved to 
marry him; as is generally the case, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, she succeeded, Owen protests that he 
was at that time little skilled in the mysteries of wo¬ 
man ; indeed he informs us that he knew nothing of 
the sex except as customers in businessthis la¬ 
mentable ignorance mad© him very shy in their soci¬ 
ety, On one occasion, through this deficiency he had 
already lost a favourable opportunity t he fell deeply 
in love with a young lady who had occupied with bis 
devotions a large share of his attentions at church; 
nor was she insensible to his admiration, but the 
timid boy would make no further advances* The lady 
however determined to make an effort to secure such 
a prisse as a rising cotton lord. With this view she 
went to his house, accompanied by her mother, under 
the pretence of looking at his flowers; hut the mat¬ 
ter ended there, and the dangerous visitor retreated 
without accomplishing her design* Every time Owen 
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went to Glasgow, lie found his intimacy with Miss 
Dale became closer. Walks were arranged and parties 
formed, and strange it was that Miss Dale always found 
out Owen, and Owen found out Miss Dale. At length 
Fate, through the humble agency of a spinster lady, 
made the philosopher of the New System a husband 
according to the Old Law. Mr. Dale, the father of the 
young lady, did not altogether share their satisfaction. 
Owen was a foreigner, and, he said, a land louper 
of whom he knew nothing. However, circumstances 
soon occurred which overcame the parental obstinacy. 
Mr. Dale was the proprietor of large cotton-mills at 
New Lanark; he was getting old, and wished to re¬ 
tire fix)m business. When Owen heard this, he com¬ 
municated the intelligence to his partners in England. 
From the time of his first visit, he had been struck by 
the advantages the situation of these mills afibrded, 
not only for a successful business speculation, but also 
for an experiment of another kind that had long occu¬ 
pied his attention. When his partners had investi¬ 
gated the concern, they agreed to offer Mr. Dale 
£60,000 for it, to be paid at the rate of £3000 a year; 
Mr. Dale accepted these conditions without hesitation. 
This occurred in 1797, about six years after Owen had 
Tindei*taken the management of Mr. Drinkwater^s fac¬ 
tory, and when he was twenty-six years of age. All 
difficulty to his marriage with Miss Dale disappeared 
soon after this transaction. In a few months he took 
the direction of the establishment at New Lanark; 
he received one-ninth of the profits, and a salary, as 
manager, of £1000 a year. 

The first mill had been built at New Lanark in 
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1785; it was amongst the earliest established in Scot¬ 
land for spinning cotton; it was placed at Lanark in ‘ 
consequence of the water power to be obtained from 
the Clyde. In other respects the situation was not 
well chosen. The country around was uncultivated; 
the inhabitants were poor and few in number; and the 
roads in the neighbourhood were so bad that the Falls 
now so celebrated were then unknown to strangers. 

It was not easy to obtain workmen at first, but in 
1791 an emigrant ship was driven into Greenock by 
stress of weather, and Mr. Dale induced most of the 
passengers to abandon their intention of quitting the 
country, and to settle instead at Lanark. He built 1 
houses for the accommodation of two hundred families; 
they were chiefly occupied by Highlanders and by a 
few Irish. There were five hundred children employed 
in the mills; as was then the custom, they were 
mostly recruited from public charities and workhouses. 
Mr. Dale was a very benevolent man and sought to 
lighten, as far as possible, the servitude of these 
wretched children; they were properly fed, clothed, 
and housed, and some care was even bestowed upon 
their education. Their appearance betokened con¬ 
tentment, and presented a very favourable contrast to 
the dejection so common elsewhere. The health and 
morals of the whole population proved the excellence 
of Mr. Daleys management. During a period of 
twelve years, from 1785 to 1797, only fourteen have 
died, and not one has been the object of judicial pun¬ 
ishment.^^* 

• See ‘ Report of Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor,* 
Tol. ii. no. 69. 
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Notwithstanding these favourable oinnuustaueen, 
there still remained much for beuevoleneo to aot^uu- 
plish. The workmen were very diftieult to obtaiu, and 
when skill had made their labour valuabli', tln\v bi'- 
came agents not to be governed contrary to tiu'ir 
own inclination/' The children had to bt' tukt'n fi*fun 
the charities at six years old, and at Unit I'arly ago 
their labour could not be made roinunomtivc' (*X(M‘pt at 
the cost of much suffering. The can^ b(»Mtow(‘d upon 
them did not prevent many becoming doronnod aiici 
dwarfs; numbers continually ran away, othorn awidlod 
with impatience the expiration of their approniica^Hliip, 
and then they would betake thoinHolveH to the largo 
towns and fall an easy prey to the first tompiaiioii. 

Owen had long remarked that two cauMcs dot/orrnino 
the character of man—first, the disposition rorfoivod 
at birth; second, the circamstances which from child¬ 
hood upwards are brought to bear iJ[)on that disposi- 
tion. For the first, nature is mainly responsible, though 
not wholly, for the child not unfn;rpjjmtly inherits from 
its parents a jihysical orgariJ/Mion which predis|s/s<m 
to vice. H^'OC'C it may U; feasible by a judicious 
Bortment in r'larriage very rnuf^h if#cr<'a».e tf*e na^ 
tural di-j/'/iiilion of man, preci>i ly as Hmohy 

the lower anor^aJs ^y^urage, or ^Aher may 

developed in a high degr<yr, by a ear'^^J a^.Vmtion t// 
breeo;r.g. f hiv.ar, a mm gender. 

an '^pvn eharao-Ver 

thefr a:v;r»ir:» r/vr- 

rcrinieu \y i^vvvrio.e v. r;f. 

vn- v^:rwi..y ; .f, 

v/ntrirf'; ^ exp>ir?C 
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of vice, ho will with no less certainty become vicious. 
Thus it is that certain classes grow into pickpockets 
with as much precision as others into Methodist 
preachers: the one is visited with systematic perse¬ 
cution, the other enjoys the reputation of sanctity. 
But in truth it is but the result of an accident of lo¬ 
cation at the moment of birth that the Methodist is 
not picking oakum with his head shorn, and the crimi¬ 
nal discoursing with unction in the pulpit. 

In the earlier stages of civilization, when it was cus¬ 
tomary to ascribe our own malignant passions to the 
Deity, this anomaly was unhesitatingly attributed to tlie 
• capricious favour of Heaven, Owen preftTred to charge 
^ the injustice to society, whose institutions are the work 
of our own hands. The evil which we ourselves have 
caused we alone can remedy. It was for this reason 
that he set himself to work ont at Kew Lanark the 
great problem of a Eeformed Society. His first care 
was to remove, as far as possible, the temptations to 
vice^ Among the principal of these were the gin palaces, 
to which most other evils might be directly or indirectly 
traced; it was there that the workman squandered hia 
wages, and consequently left Ms family to suffer from 
want j it was there that he sought to recruit his ex¬ 
hausted energy, and was led by intemperance to an early 
and despicable death; it was there also that the young 
men were inflamed by passion and lured into the de¬ 
grading practice of vice. Owen had these temptations 
entirely removed from the vicinity of the houses. Every 
effort was made to inculcate the duty of temperance, and 
to exhibit the comfort and health produced by its exer¬ 
cise. When the drunkard was just recovei'ing from the 
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eflbcts of debauchery^ when his head was still racked 
by paio and his stomach oppressed by sickness^ no 
efforts were spared to convince him of his folly.* The 
irregolar intercourse of the sexes was visited by fines 
inflicted on both parties ;t the fines were appropriated 
to a fund for the support of the sick and aged. Wives 
werd taught to make their dwellings more comfortable, 
and to lessen thereby the glittering attractions of gin 
palaces ; they learned to cook, so that the food might 
be more palatable and nsed with greater economy. 
Among the many evils that weigh hard upon the poor, 
there are few more oppressive than the extortionate 
demands of retailers. Workmen who can ill afford to 
pay even the fair price of the articles they consume are 
charged more extravagantly than the richest peer in 
the West End of London. They are nearly always in 
debt at the shop, and are therefore entirely in the power 
of the dealer. If a competitor should establish himself 
in the vicinity and bid for custom by selling cheaper, 
the poor are often not able to avail themselves of the 
advantage because they are bound by debt to the extor¬ 
tioner. It was to remedy these evils that Owen resolved 
to set up a store where goods could be bought at a 
fidr rate. He procured everything of the best quality 
at wholesale prices, and sold them to the workmen, 
adding to the original charge only sufficient to pay the 

• Dr. Macnab (‘ New Views Examined ') says that liquor was sold 25 
per cent, cheaper than elsewhere, but pot-houses were gradually closed, 
and Mr. Allen learned from two ministers that during more than one 
year even a single case of drunkenness was uuknown at New Lanark. 
(Sherman’s ‘ Life of Allen,’ p. 161.) 

t There were only twenty-seven illegitimate births during a period of 
eight years. (See Sargent, * Life of Owen.’) 
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expenses upon the transaction p At a later period he 
slightly increased this tax, and from it he defrayed 
the entire charge of the educational estahlishment> 
Although the sum required for this purpose was no less 
than £700 a yeax’, the goods were nevertheless sold 
far cheaper than at the ordinary retail shops. He thus 
enabled the people to procure good wholesome food and 
articles of excellent quaHty, and the saving effected 
upon the purchase practically increased their wages and 
added to their comfort.f This was the germ from which 
the co-operative movement has sprungp If ^ve cannot 
give Owen the credit of the inyention, it was he who be¬ 
came its founder and its most magnificent patron; his 
name will for ever he associated with it, and if he bad 
never contributed anything else to the good of man¬ 
kind, that alone would entitle him to be classed among 
our greatest benefactors pJ 


^ ^ Now narmotiy Gbaetto/ roL i, p. 318* 

t Some families aured aa muohaa IOJp a week hj thia (Auto¬ 

biography, Toi. i* p. 13 Sp) 

J The retail shopa, in aU of whieb apirits were sold, were great 
nui^ance^. AU the articles sold were bought on credit at higli prices to 
cover great risks* The qualities were most inferior, and they were re¬ 
tailed out to the workpeople at oxtravagiiiit rates* I arrauged superior 
stores and sliope from which to supply eTeiy article of food, clothing, 
etc., which they required. I bought everything with money in the first 
markets, and contracted for fuel, milk, etc., on a large scale, and bad the 
whole of these articles of the best qualities supplied to the people at the 
Cfoat price. The result of this change was to save them in their expenses 
full twenty-five per cent., besides giving them the best q^mlilies in every¬ 
thing instead of the most iuferior articles, with winch alone they had 
prerionsly been supplied.’* * 

It hiiB been thought by some persons that co-operatiou, properly so- 
called, was practised at New Lanark. I have seen it asserted Urat, that 
Air. Owen’s store was a co-operative society i second, that the workpeople 
were admitted to a participation of profits, in a mauner similar to that 
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In ihe factoryj theft upon a large scale had long been 
practised^ Means were adopted to detect the crimiuni 
with unfailing certainty ; he was not subjected to legal 
punishment j but had to endure the severe condcninn- 
tion of opinion,* But no reform could be radical un¬ 
less it began in infancy, 

reoentlj practbixl by McBara. Brings and Co, NvLOut of these state¬ 
ments are correct. As regards the latter, Loni Brotighaiii lias clearly 
etplabied :—** Robert Owen and his partners m the great spinning-mills 
of New Jjanarlc made fljQ workpeople partakers of tJieir profits by edu¬ 
cating their chiJdrcti and giring them such instruction as not only fitted 
them for the work at the mills, but for any other employment. . . . 
The ooroinunication to the workpeople at New Lanark and at Lowell 
of a ahara in the profits of their labour was efieetod in the large pro- 
Tisicm made for their education and their hcaltli, but this necessarily 
depended upon the employer, and on his change, by death or other 
canaea, the successor might not have the same enlightened yiews.” 
(Speech, Oct. 1863 ; See Man. Co-op., vol. iv. p. 82.) 

• “ That which I found to be the most eflScient check upon inferior 
conduct was the contrivance of a silent monitor for each one employed 
in the establishment. This consisted of a four-sided piece of wood, about 
two inches long and one broad, each side coloured, one side black, another 
blue, the third yellow, and the fourth white j tapered at the top, and 
finished with wire eyes to hang upon a hook, w'itli either side to the 
front. One of these was suspended in a conspicuous place near to each 
of the persons employed, and the colour at the front told the conduct of 
the individual during the preceding day to four degrees of comparison: 
bad denoted by black, or No. 4 ; indifferent, by blue or No. 3 ; good, by 
yellow or No. 2j and excellent, by white or No. 1. Then books of cha 
racter were provided for each department, in wliich the name of each 
one employed in it was inserted, which sufficed to mark by the numbers 
the daily conduct for two months; and these books were changed six 
times a year and were preserved, by which arrangement I had the conduct 
of each registered to four degrees of comparison every day of the week, 
Sundays excepted, for every year they remained in my employment. 
The Superintendent of each department had the placing daily of these 
silent monitors, and the Master of the mill regulated those of the Super¬ 
intendents in each mill. At the commencement of this new method of 
recording character, the great majority were black, many blue, and a few 

C 
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OweD, therefore, sought to influence the child from 
the very earliest period. The system of drafting them 
from charitable institutions was discontinued. None 
were employed in the factory till they were eight years 
old, and their parents were encouraged to defer send¬ 
ing them for two years later. The village school w^as 
open to all from five to ten years of age without any 
charge. The instruction was conducted in such a way 
as to he agreeable instead of irksome to them, and 
they came to regard the school eren as a pleasure j 
they returned to. their parents for meals, and at night, 
lu all respects the system succeeded admirably: the 
children made rapid progress in learning, and their pa¬ 
rents were reheved during the day from the care of 
their superintendence. 

As was natural, Mr. Owen had to encounter opposi¬ 
tion from all sides. The very men for whose henefit 
he laboured with so much enthusiasm were the first to 
thwart his efforts. He was a foreigner who had come 
to extract from them as much labour as possible, and 
bis iimovations could have no other object; the mem¬ 
ber of a different religion, his schemes were probably 
covert attacks on thefr faith. Passions that had never 
known sahjection had acquired unconquerable ascend¬ 
ency ; tastes from early depravity could be gratified only 
by licentiousness; they, therefore, held tenaciously to 
vice, and refused to be converted to virtue. At length 
a circumstance occurred that, in a measure, overcame 
their opposition. In 1806 a political difference induced 

jtillow. Qradaallj the Islaek dimmialied and were euei^eeded hj the 
bhiC'f mid tlie blyo were gradual]j auco^ded hj the yellow, uud some, 
but lit firit very few, were wMte.^* 
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the United States to lav an onibar‘^o on C(»tton. The 
trade instantly collapsed; master spinners dismissed 
their men; general distress ensued. At New Lanark 
the people were exempted from these misfortunes; 
Owen stopped the machinery, but paid the men full 
■ wages for merely keeping it in rt‘pair. The embargo 
^ lasted for four months; during tliat periinl the work¬ 
men received £7000 for unemployed time. So gene¬ 
rous an action was not without its reward: confidence 
ever afterwards existed between master and men. The 
innovations proposed were more readily acceded to ; 
the work of reform proceeded with accelerated speed. 
But Owen had not as yet triumphed over all opposi¬ 
tion : the partners with whom ho was associated were 
f startled to find that ho proposed to expend £5000 upon 
building schools; he contended that the increased ef¬ 
ficiency of labour would more than re})ay the expen¬ 
diture. He considered the experiment would bo not 
merely beneficial to humanity, but also a sound com¬ 
mercial speculation. The scheme was not favourably 
received; his partners came specially from Lugland 
to see how their manager was conducting the atiairs of 
the firm. Their investigations proved highly satisfac¬ 
tory ; they presented Owen with a piece of plate; 
they complimented him on the success of his manage¬ 
ment, and on the improved condition of the people; 
but they could not sanction a further expenditure of 
£5000 on schools. They conducted business for profit, 
and not for the benefit of humanity; they were not 
assured that an investment in intelligence would pay'^ 
Fine theories were fine things, but hard cash was stillj 
better. 

c 2 
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In this diloinma Owen determined to dissolve part¬ 
nership, he saidj you are afraid to proceed 

with me, I will offer you a sum for the establishmentj 
which I will either give for it or accept from you. 
The reply wasj Your offer is fair and liberal. What is 
the sum you fix as its value ? I said £84^000,^' After 
some consideration they accepted this amountj and 
Owen became the sole proprietor,* He fonndj how^ 
everj that his capital was not sufficient to carry on so 
large a concern himself* He was joined by Mr, Camp- 
bellj of Zura, and three others, Tlie business had 
hitherto been conducted with great success; a divi¬ 
dend of 5 per cent, had been paid on the capital and a 
snm of £60j000 had been realized besides. 

After a short time it became evident that the new 
pai^tners were not more liberal in their views than the 
former. They objected as emphatically to a large out¬ 
lay being made for philanthropic purposes ; their op¬ 
position was intensified by personEil pique. They de¬ 
termined to dissolve the partnershipj and to dispose of 
the mills by public sale. They used every effort to 
depreciate the value of the propertyj and thus to deter 
others from bidding. They disseminated exaggerated 
reports of the wild and visionary schemes of Owen, in 
order that no one might join liim in partnership. They 
described the rninous extravagance with which he paid 
wages above the market price, solely to improve the 
condition of the people. Owen threw up the manage¬ 
ment, and went to London* He appeared to take no 
notice of their proceedings; his attention seemed to 
be wholly engrossed by visionary schemes of philan- 
* This occurred in 1809. 
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thropy; but this was far from being the case. He 
had brought with him to London the manuscript of 
four essays on the ^Formation of Character/ he had 
them privately printed and circulated among a few 
select persons. He hoped thereby to attract the atten¬ 
tion of influential philanthropists, who would be will¬ 
ing to assist him in his present difficulty. 

^ In his essays, he sought to shift moral responsibility 
from the individual to society. Man is born without 
his own consent, and ho finds himself endowed by na¬ 
ture with certain dispositions, which are afterwards 
acted upon by external circumstances over which he 
has no control. Religion, to which so much import¬ 
ance has been attached, is purely a question of geo¬ 
graphy. Morality is a matter of custom, fictitiously 
hallowed by time. The passions bear a direct propor¬ 
tion to warmth: bom under a southern sun, no bar¬ 
rier can stem their torrent; each variety of climate 
produces a subtle influence on the character that may 
be clearly traced. Moreover, there has been a gradual 
growth of all opinions, moral, religious, and intellec¬ 
tual ; and every age has developed a type peculiar to 
itself. But no difference of latitude, nor climate, nor 
generation, has produced a stranger discrepancy be¬ 
tween man and man than may be found existing to¬ 
gether in the same country, and at the same time; 
and this difference is caused by the institutions of 
society; it consists in the gradation of rank, wealth, 
education, and morality. One man is naturally as 
good as another; all should have an equal chance of 
avoiding ignorance, vice, and poverty; yet, such is so 
little the case, that these misfortunes have actually be- 
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com© hereditaiy* There are vast numbers who are 
every year bom into the world, and who will inevitably 
grow up to be a curse to them selves and to others; 
and this from no fault of their own, but simply on ac¬ 
count of the atmosphere they will breathe from infancy, 
They are bom in the back alleys of a great city; per¬ 
haps they live in a single room occupied by several 
families. There is no separation of the sexes; no dis¬ 
tinction between the married and unmarried ; the pa¬ 
rents, who perhaps live by begging or crime, teach the 
trade to their offspring. While the children of the 
rich are at school, and trained to honourable senti¬ 
ments, the children of the poor are sweeping the 
crossing, and begging for a penny, or perhaps skil¬ 
fully stealing a handkerchief from the passer-by. Age 
can only aggravate the evil ; as the boy grows into a 
man, he finds that he knows no trade by which he can 
gain an honest livelihood j he is forced into crime to 
bve. The same qualities of mind and heart which, 
under favourable circumstances, would lead to virtue 
and honour, will, under the influence of evil, only serve 
to intensify guilt, and to aggravate its punishment. 
The judge on the bench may owe his position to 
energy and ambition; but if he had been born in 
St. Gileses, the very qualities that have contributed to 
his elevation would have conspired to his ruin. In¬ 
stead of being first among lawyers, his energy would 
have made him chief among thieves. Insatiable ambi¬ 
tion would have led to some daring crime, and the 
scaffold and not the bench might have ended his ca¬ 
reer. It has been hitherto maintained that each indi¬ 
vidual has complete control over bis own character and 
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destiny. So far as they lie beyoiul his ])ower tlu-y arc 
regulated by Providence: if .s<nne tcrribh* calaiiiity af¬ 
flicts us; in the one case, it is dui‘ t<> our <.»\vii fault; and 
in the other, it is the will of Heaven. Wc now ])ercc‘ivo 
how absurdly false is the first suj)])(isitinn, and we are 
beginning to recogni'^e thc» blasjduunrais f(»lly of the 
other. It is not to these that sin and misery and 
crime are to bo attributed: it is to the institutions 
of society, which have left large classes of men tt» l»e 
edncated in vice, instead of beinj^ carefullv traineil in 
virtue. 

Hitherto the efforts of society have been solely 
devoted to the repression of crime by punishment; 
henceforth they will be directed to its prevention. 
Now, crime is mainly produced by two causes ; it pro¬ 
ceeds from poverty and from the want of education. 
It is therefore the duty of the government to provide 
tlie~poor ^vitli work; nor will this measure be any 
charge upon the country, because every man can pro¬ 
duce far more than ho requires for himself; his sur¬ 
plus labour will therefore be a profit to the State. In 
this manner roads could be made, canals cut, and har¬ 
bours fonned. The rate of wages should be kept rather 
below the market price, but yet sufficient to enable the 
labourer and his family to live without further relief ; 
but it would be of still greater practical utility if a 
pauper farm were to be established in every union; 
the pauper could thus raise his own food from the 
ground, and the profit would accrue to the State. But 
it is not from such measures as these that a radical 
cure can be wrought; to be effectual, the remedies 
must be applied from infancy through education. Nor 
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do we expect that poaitive instriiction in Imowledge 
will be sufficient j it is tbe character that more espe¬ 
cially requires to be formed. The child inust be sur¬ 
rounded by whatever will tend to excite the virtuous 
and to repress the vicious tendencies of his nature. It 
is the pursuit of happiness that rules the actions of 
mankind, hence the pupil must be early taiight to 
practise whatever will conduce to the general good, in 
which his own prosperity is inseparably connected. 
Society will be charged with this measure of educa¬ 
tion; its existence depends upon the success of the 
undertaking, for poverty and crime daily threaten its 
destruction- Nor are the proposed remedies merely 
speculative ; their efficacy has been tested. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Thomson, at Munich; Fellenberg, in Smt^erland; 
Mrs, Fry, in London; and Owen at New Lanark, have 
proved by experiment the influences of circumstances 
upon character. If the vast revenues now squandered 
in the detection and punishment of crimo were thus 
applied to its prevention, hopes might justly be euter- 
tained of its gnidual extinction from society, A heavy 
responsibility rests with the government if they neg¬ 
lect to employ the means in their power to form the 
future generations in virtue; for crime, like all other 
phenomena that surround us, is produced by natural 
causes, These have now been made apparent; re¬ 
move them and you remove the effect,* But the true 
origin of evil being hitherto unknown, it naturally fell 

• ** Withdniw the eirf^umstBiieea which tend to create crime in tlie 
human character, and crime will not be created- Eoplaeo tliem with 
such a» are calculated to form habit® of order, regularity, teniperaBoe, 
iudufltry, ind these qualities will he praduced.^* (Essay 2.J 
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remove; reduced to true proportions, it has eea-iod to 
excite superstitious terror; the etu'iyy of tho unml 
is no longer paralysed by its contemplation. A m»hlo 
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mission is reserved to this age; aroused from the long 
apathy produced by an ignorant theology, it is for ns 
to Btrnggle energetically with the causes of evil, and 
by continued exertions to remove them. We will 
not despair by repeated failure; but convinced of the 
truth of our opinions, we shall proceed on our way, 
undismayed by difficulty and undaunted by opposi* 
tion. 

Such were the New Views ” set forth in the ‘ Es¬ 
says on the Formation of Character/ Mr, Owen cir¬ 
culated them privately amongst his friends, '^with a 
view of obtaining partners who would assist and not 
retard my intended future operations, and ’ who would 
not exact from those they employed too much labour 
for too little wages. Such partners I found possessing 
these qualities to a greater extent than I had antici¬ 
pated/^ 

One of the first to join him was Mr, of Arno^s 

Grove; he was a wealthy member of the Society of 
Friends* He was a man of considerable natural endow¬ 
ments and of highly cultivated tastes] he had never 
been engaged in business; he was deeply imbued with 
tho noble spirit of charity and active benevolence by 
which the Friends are so honourably distinguished; 
at the same time, a liberal education abroad had divested 
him of those peculiarities and that narrowness of spirit 
80 common to sectaries* Owen proposed to form a 
company to purchase New Lanark; the shares were 
to be £10,000 each, Mr. Walker took three, and re¬ 
mained in the firm till his death; JereTny^^Bentham, 
at the zenith of his fanie, was also induced to 
^ share* His recluse habits had intensified the 
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neiTonsiieas of his teniponmiont; it was painful to liiin 
to meet any but those who wm* his inmuMliatr frii'mls, 
it was with difficulty that he couhl timl n‘soIutio!i to 
encounter a stranger. ‘'It was at leiio-th fh-riilrd,” 
says Owen, "that I was to coTai» to his luTinit-likt* 
retreat at a particular hour, and that 1 was uji .n i ntiT- 
ingto proceed upstairs, and that we were to Tii f.-t lialf- 
way upon the stairs. I jairsued these instniciions, and 
he in great trepidation met me, shaking niv hand, whihj 
his whole frame was agitated with exeiteTmuit. He 
hastily said, ' Well, well, it is all over,—we are intro¬ 
duced; come into my stiidy,^ ami when I Avas fairly in 
and he had requested me to bo seated, he appeared to 
be relieved from an arduous and formidable under¬ 
taking.” He placed £10,000 in the new firm, and his 
friends assert that it was the only successful (Miterprise 
in which he was ever engaged. Owen’s opinion of 
Bentham was not A’cry Mattering; he speaks of him 
contemptuously as a more speculator, who had little 
knowledge of the world except through books. It is 
true, he passed a life of Avell-intended industry in endea¬ 
vouring to amend particular laws, but his mind Avas 
superficial, for he Avas not able, like Owen, to pierce 
beloAV the substance of things, and to rcmoA’^e the causes 
of evil by striking at their foundation. It is but fair 
to add that Bentham reciprocated these sentiments: 
"Owen,” said ho, "begins in vapour and ends in smoke. 
He is a great braggadocio; his mind is a maze of con¬ 
fusion, and he avoids coming to particulars. He is 
always the same, says the same things over and over 
again; he built some small houses, and people who had 
no houses of their own went to live in those houses, and 
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he calls this succesa*^^’^ Owen was soon afteiwiirds 
joined by four others- Among the last to enter the finn 
was William Allen. Allen was one of the most active 
philanthropists of the age j he was a member of the 
Society of Friends, but^ unlike Walker^ he had not had 
tho advantage of early contact with the world; his 
parents were poor^ and he was placed in business; he 
had a natural taste for physical sciences, and the know¬ 
ledge he possessed of chemistry led to his employment 
in the chemical works in Plough Court; in time he 
rose to be a partner, and acquired considerable wealth. 
He was also appointed a lecturer in Guy^s Hospital, a 
place he held for many years. There were few works 
of charity in which he was not engaged. He was early 
associated with Wilberforce in his efforts for the aboli¬ 
tion of !Negro traffic; he determined, with the help of 
Providence, to abstain from the ose of sngai* till the 
slave trade should be abolished; the required assistance 
was mercifully vouchsafed during forty-three years.f 
Allen was not at first inclined to join with Owen in an 


• Woris, vdI. 3C. p. B?0. 

t * Skek'he#,’ By Dunne, p. 77. Upon one occaEion hi* etrength was 
Borely tried. He went to Vienna, to urge tho claims of pliilantliropy 
upon the CongT^aa. He waa honoured with on interriew by the Emperor 
of KuBflia. ** I was aeneible/’ he »ayp, “ during the whole of the inter- 
¥iew of a precioua eo¥ering of the Lord** Spirit, and it seemed bo to 
increoao that 1 gave tip speaking of outward mattera, and the c^mrcraa* 
tion turned entirely upon what related to a better country. The Emperor 
asked me if I would not take aome tea with liim^ to which 1 readily 
aaaented i he rang his little handbell and the aerFont came and received 
Ilia ordera. Two cups were brought in, but mine had sugar io it. The 
Emperor immediately ordered it to be changed, and this led. me to apeak 
further of the poor AfHcans j but we soon came again upon religious 
topics, and these were the subjects on which he delighted to dwell, . * 4 
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As soon as Owen had completed these arrangements 
he returned to Glasgow, His former partners had 
heard nothing of his proceedings in London; they 
expected to purchase the milk for £40^000^ a price far 
below their value] on the morning of the sale^ how¬ 
ever^ Owen made a private offer of £60j000 ] the pro* 
perty was finally knocked down to him and his friends 
for £114^000* One hope still remained; perhaps the 
purchase-money might not be forthcoming; but this 
hope was soon dispelled when it was declared who 
were the members of the new firm. It was well known 
that Mr. Walker could have bought the whole con¬ 
cern for himself twice over. To add to the mortifica¬ 
tion of the Scottish partners^ they had prepared a 
banqnet to celebrate what they expected would have 
been their triumph; a sarcastic fiiendj who was a 
gueatj gavej among other toasts of a similar kind, 
the health of the gentlemen who had so success¬ 
fully sold for £114,000 a property they had valued at 
^£ 40 , 000 . 

Owen proceeded with his friends to New Lanark; 
their reception was most enthusiastic; the people 
took the horses from their carriage and drew it in tri¬ 
umph to the village. When the affairs were investi¬ 
gated it was found that the profits since 1809 had 
amounted to £32,000 a year, besides the interest of five 
per cent, upon the capital engaged,^ Allen awaited 
the result of the sale with impatience] he was y 9 tj 
anxious that Owen might be the purchaser, in order 
that his noble plans for ameliorating the condition of 
the labouring classes may be maintained,^^ The sale 
♦ Sargont,' Life of Owen/ 
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teakphra in Glasgov on th^ olst IXecember, 1S13; 
, tte lesnk me not known in London nntil the -kli of 
Jiunaij. ''MnT the Divine blessing attend the im- 
dertakmgejaculates Allen, and may we be kept 
hmible and cannons ! When my mind centies down 
aoiidty under the consideration of it, I feel peace/’ 
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CHAPTEE II. 

EDUCATION. 

Froyerbium est: Adolesoens juxta yiam suam, etiam cum senuerit, 
non reoedet ab e4 .”—lAher Proverbiorum, cap. xxii. 

Owen now set to work with energy to carry his plans 
into fuller operation. His first care was to erect a 
school; it was two stories high; the ground floor 
was appropriated to infants. Upstairs there were 
two large rooms for the more advanced pupils; the 
largest was surrounded by a gallery except on one 
side, where a pulpit stood; it was intended for a lec¬ 
ture or music room, and also for religious purposes on 
Sunday. It was there that Owen delivered his inau¬ 
gural address on the 1st of January, 1816, in which he 
explained the object of the new building, and painted 
in fervent language the vast results he anticipated. 
These, he said, are not likely to be limited to the im¬ 
provement in knowledge and morals of an isolated 
manufacturing community; it is an experiment which, 
if successful, will produce a social revolution as radical 
as it will be beneficial; it is about to be shown how 
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easily the ignorance can be removed which^ in all pre¬ 
ceding ages of the world^s history^ has produced class 
ascendency and religions tyranny. It is to ignorance 
also that the immoral propensiticB are mainly to be at¬ 
tributed which still farther degrade and oppress a 
great proportion of mankind. Henceforth the forma¬ 
tion of character will he regarded as of equal impor¬ 
tance with a sound education; and thus there will be 
produced a new race of men, superior to any that have 
lived, surrounded by greater blessings and animated 
by a higher destiny. 

Butj to effect this great reform, it is necessary to 
begin with the earliest infancy, in order that the cha¬ 
racter may escape the taint of existing evils. With 
this view Owen determined to receive the children into 
the school from the moment they could walk. They 
then placed under the care of a young girl named 
Molly Young, who had special qiialihcations for the 
charge. She was only seventeen years of age; her 
intelligence enabled her to keep the objects of the in¬ 
stitution strictly in view; to this she united an inex¬ 
haustible forbearance of temper, and a boundless love 
for children ; these rare qualities enabled her to ac¬ 
complish her difficult task. Contrary to the universal 
practice of nearly every school in England at that 
time, harshness was to be entirely laid aside; what 
could not be done by kindness was not to be at¬ 
tempted by punishment; knowledge was henceforth 
to be associated only with the most pleasing recollec¬ 
tions of childhood. The Infant School included all who 
were below four years of age. There were three female 
attendants; the affections of each child were &st 
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secured by kindness, and then its curiosity was stimu¬ 
lated by conversation. Figures of animals and birds 
wer^ painted round the room; they were as large as 
life, and executed by a lady of some artistic talent. 
Besides this, there was an extensive collection of na¬ 
tural objects from the garden and fields. The children 
were encouraged to ask questions themselves, and in¬ 
sensibly their intelligence was awakened, while at the 
same time they acquired a variety of useful knowledge. 
In summer they were taken for long walks through the 
fields j the natural objects around them furnished am¬ 
ple subject for instruction, which was skilfully con¬ 
veyed to them in the midst of the healthy enjoyment 
of the country. 

In winter the enclosed area in front of the school 
formed a playground, into which the children were 
turned when they became tired of their conversational 
lesson indoors. In bad weather the whole ground- 
floor was appropriated from time to time during the 
day for a play-room. No lesson lasted for more than 
three-quarters of an hour,* and everything was done 
for amusement till the child was six years old ;t yet by 
that ag6 they had learned the alphabet, and their in¬ 
terest was thoroughly aroused. 

To right and left of the Infant School were rooms 
occupied by classes for children, from four to six and 
from six to eight years of age respectively; they were 
taught geography at four years old. The rooms up¬ 
stairs were appropriated to those who were eight or 
more years of age; there the boys were taught writing 

♦ R. D. Owen, * Outline of the System of Education,’ 1823. 

t ‘ Autobiography,* vol. i. p. 140. 

D 2 
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and arithmetic^ and the girls besides leamed to sew 
and to knife. Two hundred and fifty to three hun¬ 
dred children might be seen busily at work at iheir 
respectiye desks< Oiie of the most amusing and ex¬ 
citing lessons was in geography ^ a large map of 
the world hung upon the wall; upon it there were 
no divisions for countries, nor names of towns. One 
of the children, holding a white wand, stood before it; 
the rest were assembled round in a row. The holder 
of the wand had to point to the place named by any of 
the other children, and if he was unable to do so, he 
had to resign his post to the child who had pnzxled 
him; in this manner the attention of the whole class 
was maintained, and the proficiency that resulted was 
remarkable. An admiral who visited the school said 
that, though he had sailed round the world, he could 
not answer many of the questions he had heard, and to 
which a child not six years of age easily replied. 

It may be readily supposed that this new system of 
education could not haye been conducted by a dominie 
of the old school. It would haye been impossible to 
induce him to lay aside the rod of office. Kindness 
was no part of the old method, and no one in England 
had, as yet, imagined it possible to make education 
attractive. 

The old schoolmaster was replaced by a poor weaver, 
named James Buchanan. This simple-heaited man had 
gone through a severe training in the matrimonial 
school, where he had learned the most perfect submis¬ 
sion and humility; besides these necessary qualifica¬ 
tions, he possessed also a strong natural love for chil¬ 
dren, and a patience that the trials of his domestic life 
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had made quite inexhaustible. His literary qualifica¬ 
tions were not of a high order; indeed, he could hardly 
read or write; but this deficiency he soon repaired, 
and probably he was not less suited to his task because 
his capacity and learning remained nearly on a level 
with those of his pupils. When the success of the 
new system of education had been fully established, 
Owen permitted Buchanan to go to London, where he 
was employed by some philanthropists to found a school 
in Brewer^s Green, Westminster. This occurred in 
1819. It was the first Infant School ever established iu 
England.* 

The place left vacant at New Lanark was supplied 
by a lad of sixteen years of age ; he had been 
trained in the new schools, and had thoroughly im¬ 
bibed their spirit; he not only possessed the ability 
but also the temper so necessary for a teacher of youth, 
and the vigour natural to his age was animated by a 
generous enthusiasm for the cause in which he la¬ 
boured. This lad was assisted by six or eight teachers. 
The education continued till the children were ten years 

* “I do not know,” writes Wilderspin of Infant Schools, “with whom 
the idea first originated, nor do I think it is of much importance to know 
this; the point is, who first brought it into action. The first infant 
school that we heard of in this country was established at Westminster, 
in the year 1819. The master of that institution is J. Buchanan, who 
came from Mr. Owen’s establishment at New Lanark, where an infant 
school had been previously formed by that gentleman. The gentlemen 
who established the school at Westminster were the following :—Henry 
Brougliam, Esq. M.P., James Mill, Esq., John Smith, Esq. M.P., the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Z. Macaulay, Esq., Thomas Babington, Esq., 
Lord Dacre, Sir Thomas Baring, Wm. Leake, Esq. M.P., Henry Hase, 
Esq., Benj. Smith, Esq., John Walker, Esq., and Joseph Wilson, Esq. 
( ‘ Infant Education,' by Samuel Wilderspin; London, 1825, p. 8, com¬ 
pare also p. 234.) 
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of agCj and then they entered the manufactory* Every 
facility was afforded to enable them afterwards to con¬ 
tinue their education. Skilled masters and mistresses 
attended every evening to give instruction in the usual 
branches of learning and in the useful arts.* To these 
were also added classes for adults. The children were 
taught to dance at two years oldj and to sing at four. 
They afterwards learned instrumental music. Nothing 
can more conduce to a happy frame of mind than these 
joyous accomplishments. When the business of the day 
was over^ the people would ^semble in one of the large 
rooms and pass the evening in singing and dancing.f 
As many as seventy couples might be seen standing up 
together* There was a concert every week, and 150 
voices sometimes joined to sing the popular ballads of 
Scotland, 

With such amusements within their reach the people 
could not regret the loss of the ginshop, with its mad¬ 
dening pleasures and fatal consequences* Owen caused 
all the children to be well drilled j they took great 
pleasure in the exercise, and it was found to conduce 
to health and personal grace. Many of these proceed¬ 
ings, particularly the martial exercises and profane 
dancing, were displeasing to the Quaker partners, 
Owen however persisted, and finally prevailed. 


• The dirainution of theft alone amounted to £700 a year, which 
was the coat of the educational eetabliahment. {Owetrs Journal, yoI. 
iv. p. 191.) The parents had to contribute threepence a month for 
each child. All the axlYantagea of tlio scboola were extended to the 
neighbours upon the same terms. (Macnah, * Iffew Views Knaunned,* p. 
Ill ; New Lanark Address, 1816.) 

t The danciog-uiast er waa a glazier. Some of the children had shoes, 
others bare feet; they generally wore the kilt. (Griacoraj ' Travels/ 
vol. ii, p. 37S ; Sargant, ‘Life of Owen,* p. 213.) 
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I have already described the measures Mr. Owen 
had taken for the improvement of the moral and social 
condition of the workmen. In 1819 he made a very 
important addition; he opened a public kitchen and 
dining-room, by which the waste of separate cooking 
was avoided; he calculated that the people saved by 
this means no less than £4000 or £5000 a year.* In 
the upper story of the new building there was a library, 
reading and ball rooms ; the whole was heated by hot 
air.f These improvements went hand-in-hand with the 
greatest commercial success; the business proceeded 
with uninterrupted prosperity, and upon an increasing 
scale; it became so extensive that £8000 a year was 
spent upon repairs alone. J The twist manufactured 
enjoyed a high repute.§ 

Such then was the method pursued by Owen, and 
from which he achieved the most remarkable success. 
For many years New Lanark became the wonder of 
philanthropists. Great peers, foreign princes, and royal 
representatives travelled express from London to wit¬ 
ness the reformed community on the banks of the 
Clyde. II Whenever the condition of the poor was 
brought before Parliament, Owen^s name was meu- 


* Griscom, ‘Travels,* vol. ii. p. 384; Macnab, ‘New Views Examined,* 
p. 71. 

t Griscom, op. cit.^ ii. p. 304; R. D. Owen, * System of Edncation.' 

X ‘Autobiography,* vol. i. p. 136. § Journal, iv. 191. 

II There was an average of 2000 visitors per annum. The Grand 
Duke Nicholas of Russia passed two nights with Owen. He was 
accompanied by his physician. Sir Alex. Crighton, and nine or ten of his 
suite. The Duke offered to transplant Owen and an unlimited number 
of operatives to Russia. Princes John and Maximilian and the 
Duke of Holstein-Oldenburg also visited New Lanark; likewise the 
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tioned and his success at New Lanark adduced in proof 
of a possibility of reform* The King of Saxony pre¬ 
sented him with a gold medal.'*^ The King of Prussia 
read the ^ Essays on the Formation of Characterj^ and 
honoured the author with an autograph letter of thanks.f 
The Duke of Kent sent Dr, Macnab to New Lanark 
specially to investigate the snbject; the Duke was so 
interested by the report he received that he intended 
to go there himself, but unfortunately he was prevented 
! by death. Mr. Griscom, an American traveller, vi¬ 
sited Owen, in March, 1819^ he describes the village 
as I’omarkable for its cleanness, and the people for their 
healthy and cheerful appearance. He received a hearty 
welcome from Owen, whose manners, notwithstanding 
liis celebrity, were most unaffected and cordial j he 
was at once invited to spend a few days at BrasfieldjJ 
that he might carry on his inquiries at leisure; he ac¬ 
cepted the invitation, and found a very agreeahle host, 
for Owen was at all times ready to enter into a full ex¬ 
position of his opinions, which then possessed some 
charm of novelty. He had ''^the candour and open¬ 
ness of a cbild,^^§ and courted the fullest inveetigation 
of his system; he listened patiently to every objection, 
and answered with moderation and temper; he nei¬ 
ther interrupts nor contradicts one; his good humour 
suffers no perturbation either from argument, wit, or 
ridicule. Having investigated the establishment 

foreign A mbasafidore Botohb Jacobi and Just. (* Autobiography,* roL L 
pp. 145^147.) 

* ‘ Autobiography/ toL i p, 151. f Sargaat. 

X The name of Owen*a country-lio use. 

§ OriBcom, ciL toL ii, p. 375. 
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with care, Mr. Griscom concludes :—There is not, 
I apprehend, to be found in any part of the world a 
manufacturing village in which so much order, good 
government, tranquillity, and rational happiness pre¬ 
vail. It affords an eminent and instructive example of 
the good that may be effected by well-directed effects 
to promote the real comforts, and I may add the mo¬ 
rality of the indigent and labouring classes.” 

About the same time a deputation was sent from 
Leeds, in order to inquire into the details of the system 
adopted at New Lanark, and to determine whether it 
could be applied elsewhere for the relief of the poor. 
The Eeport states that the establishment is ^^con-’ 
ducted in a manner superior to any other the deputa¬ 
tion ever witnessed,” and that it dispenses more 
happiness than perhaps any other institution in the 
kingdom.” Mr. Owen,” it adds, appears to be con¬ 
sidered the landmark of goodness and beneficence.”* 
Indeed, the people could not fail to be thankful for the 
exertions so zealously made in their behalf, f The 
children regarded Owen with the most sincere affec¬ 
tion, and their parents remarked with delight the im¬ 
provement which was made in knowledge and happi¬ 
ness.} Although the wages given to the workmen 
were lower than were paid elsewhere, it caused no dis¬ 
content among the people,§ and New Lanark escaped 
the disturbances and protracted strikes so general 
among cotton-spinners in England and Glasgow. || 

♦ Macnab, p. 100. 

t Mr. Smith, M.P., described the gratitude of the people as one of 
the most pleasing symptoms. (Macnab, p. 51.) 

X ‘ Autobiography,’ vol. i. p. 138. § Macnab, p. 130. 

II The officers of justice have not in a single instance, during the last 
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Indeedj the people experienced no distresa whatever, 
and were able to form a fund for relief in time of sick- 
nesa and old age.* 

Notwithstanding auch favourable results, Mr. Owen^s 
plana encountered very general hostility. Foolish and 
lying reports were industriously circulated against his 
establishment. One gentleman heard that a mill had 
been burned to the ground, and devoutly expressed 
the hope that a similar fate might befall the whole of 

an estabbshment which has been the means of turn¬ 
ing the brains of many worthy members of society/^ 
Another, alarmed by the possible tendency of prospe¬ 
rity unduly to stimulate the reproductive passions, had 
been credibly informed that it was a part of 0wen*8 
plan to destroy all infants above a certain proportion. 
A third had ascertained that the depravity existing at 
New Lanark was the talk of the whole countryRe¬ 
ligionists doubted the possibility of breeding virtue by 
any carnal device j they were discomfited to find that 
it was BO amenable to natural causes. Men of business 
were astonished that a practical man should fall a prey 
to such visionary schemes as the amelioration of man¬ 
kind ; such follies were suited, indeed, to a mere closet 
student, dreaming away life among books as worthless 
as himself. But it was notorious that Owen had risen 
from a low origin } that he had pushed his way to fame 
and fortune; that his business prospered in his hands. 
It was clear to them that success had turned hia head. 

fifteen jears, executed finj criinituil process in New Lanarlc. (Address 
of Owren*s Committee, August, 1819.) 

* Alienas JoiimaL 

t ‘ Obsen'ationa/ hj n Lover of Truth. Edinburgh, 1819. 
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But by far tbe most violent opposition proceeded from 
that large class of persons to whom nature has given 
much pietjj but little sense. It most be acknowledged 
that Owen was at no pains to dissemble his opinions ; 
indeed, he adopted every means in his power to attack 
the religion of the people, nor was he at all times care¬ 
ful to adopt a reverent tone. The fact appeal's to be 
that he sincerely thought all existing religions inju¬ 
rious to society j they were based upon moral respon¬ 
sibility, a doctrine he energetically repudiated, and 
they seemed to him to have produced upon the whole 
far more evil than good. A part of his life, therefore, 
was devoted to a cm sad© against religion, and an at¬ 
tempt to found another based upon Fatalism. It was 
very natural that such conduct should arouse the in¬ 
dignation and alarm of many excellent persons ^ to 
them no improvement in mor^s could compensate for 
the rejection of saving faith j and the terrible fear for 
ever haunted their minds lest the people who were 
under the guidance of Owen, having gained the w^hole 
world, should lose their own souls. 

Yet there does not appear to have been more than 
the average risk of this calamity. However much Mr, 
Owen^s opinions diverged from those generally pro¬ 
fessed, ho was perfectly tolerant to others. At New 
Lanark there were four religious denominatious, and 
oach enjoyed the ministrations of a pastor; a Gaelic 
clergyman was supported by Owen, for the benefit of 
those who did not understand English;* in the schools 
Friday was appropriated to religious exercises and 
instruction; the evening classes closed with the singing 
* Maciiftb, op. cU. p. 58. 
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of a lijmn; on Sunday the large room was used for 
religious worship and sacred music. A trayeller has 
described with evident enthusiasm the scene he wit¬ 
nessed on Sunday; he beheld the entire population 
proceeding to their several churches; he noticed the 
cheerfulness of the children; he admired the decorum 
of the young men and maidensj and the reverent bcaj- 
ing of the aged. No town in Scotland bore greater 
evidence of religious life. 

Mr. Allen had entered into the partnership with 
reluctance; he was allowed nine months for con¬ 
sideration before he finally threw in his lot with the 
rest; during this interval he went to New Lanark to 
inspect the business ; he had much very painful con¬ 
versation with Owen on the subjects of philosophy and 
religion, and it terminated with what he calls heavy 
parting.”^ Notwithstanding his doubts he determined 
to remain in the firm: The wide field of usefulness 
where w^e have the control of 3000 people; the strength 
I might have in opposing any infidel plans of E. 0.; all 
these have turned the scale, and I must leave the result 
in the hands of Infinite Wisdom, and 0 that I and mine 
may be under his protection P* f 

In drawing up the articles he therefore caused it to 
be specially stipulated that nothing should be intro¬ 
duced tending to disparage the Christian religion, or to 
undermine the authority of the Holy Scriptures.” The 
Bible was to be used in the schools, and no religious 
instruction given except Irotn it, and "without note or 
comment/^ Owen was at first very much averse to 

* Journal. Aug. 14, 1814. 

f * Memoir ’ by Sliermim, 2Cth Dec. 1814. 
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these conditions, for he would have preferred an ex¬ 
clusively secular education, but he finally yielded, for 
Allen would not submit to any compromise. It was 
farther agreed that no book should be introduced into 
the library until it had been sanctioned by the partners. 
It was thus that the Christian element was guarded, 
and that one thing provided without which parts, 
acquirements, and benevolence are unavailing.^^* 

At length the articles were formally signed in Decem¬ 
ber 1814. Glad should I have been,^^ writes Allen, 
could I have avoided it, but considering all the re¬ 
ligious feelings which have attended my mind on this 
subject for a year past, I have considered it my duty to 
join, and signed it in the faith that I was brought into 
it for some purpose not seen as yet.^^ It was not long 
before the clear light was revealed; he had been guided 
into the firm by the hand of Providence, that he might 
stand in the breach and oppose the advancing assault 
of infidelity. It was indeed a painful task, for Owen 
was his friend; but Allen was not to be deterred by 
personal considerations from the exercise of a public 
duty. "We came into the concern,he wrote on one 
occasion, " not to form a manufactory of infidels, but 
to support a benevolent character in plans of a very 
different nature, in which the happiness of millions and 
the cause of morality and virtue are deeply concemed.^^ 
" I am resolved,^^ he adds, " not to continue in this 
concern of New Lanark unless it be most narrowly 
watched by some one in whom we can thoroughly rely.^^ 
In April 1818 he proceeded to New Lanark, accom¬ 
panied by Foster and Gibbs, in order " to discover 
* Sherman, op. cii. 
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whelher any attempt is making there to weaken the 
faith of the people in divine revelation/^ Before they 
set out they had reason to believe that such was not the 
case, and this opinion was amply confirmed by what 
they witnessed. Upon their arrival they were received 
by Owen with his well-known cordiality } ho was at 
no pains to daasetnblo bis private opinions, and Allen 
“sustained many disputes with him/'which caused him 
“deep exercises of mind/' He discovered that Owen 
had refused leave to form a Bible Society, but the oppo¬ 
sition could not have been violent, for that important 
institution was subsequently established by the people 
themselves, and Mrs. Owen and family were among the 
subscribers. The clerg^^^nmn of the parish described 
the moral state of the people as highly satisfactory, and 
^*^he did not think that Owen's principles took root 
among them." These comfortable tidings were con¬ 
firmed by the testimony of other ministerB, The 
Quakers urged the pastors to guard their fold with 
zeal against the attacks of the enemy, and to “inform 
them if any attempt was made to introduce anything 
contrary to revealed religion." 

The people presented an address to the London 
partners in which they said, “ The care which is taken 
in gratuitously educating our children, and the humane 
treatment we experience, are advantages which call 
forth our warmest expressions of gratitude. We are 
sensible that our circumstances are superior to all other 
cotton spinners." Allen replied in a speech of three- 
quarters of an hour, in the course of which ho fully 
explained his religious views, and the anxiety he felt 
that the minds of the children should be early imbued 
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with the truths of revealed religion. From all that 
I have heard or seen/^ he said, "I feel the deepest con¬ 
viction that in point of moral and religious feeling, as 
well as in temporal comfort, no manufacturing popula¬ 
tion of equal extent can be compared with New Lanark.** 
Allen looked back to this visit with great pleasure. He 
writes in his journal, ^^The investigation which we 
made at Lanark has been very satisfactory, and I have 
had much peace in the public opportunity I had with 
the workpeople. I begin to hope that even this under¬ 
taking may be blessed, and that perhaps we were per¬ 
mitted to enter into it to prevent New Lanark becoming 
a seminary of infidels. How thankful shall I be if this 
is the case ! ** 

Allen*8 fears were now allayed for some time. In 
1822, however, there seems to have been renewed 
cause for alarm; it was found that Owen had devi¬ 
ated from the articles of partnership in the matter of 
education, and Allen not Unreasonably insisted that 
he should immediately return to his engagements. In 
this protestation Allen was supported by Mr. Walker, 
who would not have interfered without good cause. 
The dispute was at length arranged; for although 
Owen, contrary to his custom, at first expressed him¬ 
self rather warmly, he at length consented to submit 
the whole business of education to the management of 
the London partners. The people, however, had not 
suffered from evil example, for when Allen visited 
them he generally adverted to the subject of the 
Bible, and was pleased to see that they universally not 
only had the Bible, but that they read in it, and 
many of them daily. We saw a number of religious 
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books among them^ and I was led to give them se¬ 
rious advice as way opened," But it was impossible 
that harmony could long exist between two such men 
as Allen and Owen. In the following year a meeting 
of partners in Plough Conrt declared that the articles 
had been again violated^ and proposed that the dispute 
should be referred to arbitrators. Gwen avoided this 
by snbmission. He had the mortification to find a 
teacher sent down from the Borough Boad School to 
direct his educational establishment. He could not 
long endm’O to see his favourite schemes defeated^ and 
his brilliant hopes so sadly disappointed. He retired 
from the firm in December 182Sj and devoted his 
energies to a larger sphere. 

Owen was not the inventor of Infant Schools, nor 
was he first to abolish the system of terrorism in edu¬ 
cation, or to recognise the important influence of early 
training upon the character and destiny of man. His 
merit consists in having introduced these improve¬ 
ments into England. 

Twenty years before the outbreak of the French 
Eovoliition a young clergyman from Strasbiirg was 
appointed pastor in the Ban de la Roche. The valley 
was desolate,* and the peasants were ignorant. The 
minister of the Gospel became the pioneer of civilisa¬ 
tion. He threw a bridge across the ravine; he cut a 
road out into the world. He introduced agriculture; 
he built a school. The desert became fruitful j igno¬ 
rance disappeared. Never has the Great Example in¬ 
spired a nobler disciple. The benevolence of Oberlin 

* The people were neftrlj on the brink of et^uwation. They were re* 
diiced to eat “herbe euite dans du kit.^ (* Vie d’Oberliu/ J&67, p. 32.) 
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knew no bounds; his majestic piety commanded all 
hearts, and subdued all opposition. It is related that 
a conspiracy was formed to murder him. He was 
warned that an assassin lay in his path; he went forth 
to meet his fate; he held in his hand no arm but a pil- 
grim^s staff; he had no shield but the Book of Life. 
The murderer rushed upon him from the ambuscade, 
but the weapon fell harmless to the ground; the 
enemy sank on his knee before the Man of God, whose 
nerve had not faltered, whose countenance had not 
changed; and begging for mercy, he received a bless¬ 
ing. Oberlin had unbounded confidence in Divine 
interposition; he decided every act of his life by lot; 
he carried a little ballot-box in his pocket for the pur¬ 
pose.* Every visitor received a text from the Sacred 
Book, printed upon a card. The pastor^s house was 
decked with passages of Scripture over the doors, and 
upon the walls.f A map of the future world was hung 
up in the church his knowledge of its geography 
was perfect. His wife died, but she visited him in 
the spirit. Implicit reliance in the truth of his own 
opinions had not impaired his liberality for others; 
Christ had died for all; in Him all were saved. Be¬ 
yond the grave were many worlds; the continuity of 
existence was unbroken; the soul progressed in each; 
at length it attained to the highest heaven, and en- 

* He bequeathed this “ oui et non*’ box to Mr. Blumhardt, of the 
Missionary Institute at B&le (* Memoirs/ London, 1829, p. 218, note). 
He made a coUection of the miraculous erents that had happened him, 
which he called Proyidentialia. 

t It appears that there is a Divine command to that effect.' See 
Dent. vi. 6-9 ; xi. 18-20. 

X Memoirs, p. 231. 
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tered into the presence of the Lamb* No wailings of 
the lost could rend the darkness, for the flames of 
hell were extinguished aa the blood trickled from the 
Crosa*®*^ 

Such waa the earliest founder of Infant Schools* 
Soon after his arrival at Waldbach he persuaded some 
benevolent women to undertake the charge of children 
from two years of age ^ they were called 
and their main duty was to amuse the children under 
their care* The room waa hung with pictures of ani¬ 
mals, and with scenes from Bible History; there was 
a collection of natural objects to suggest conversa¬ 
tion, and to help explanation i songs and hymns were 
taught] the children were thus brought up in the 
midst of good example and intelligent amusement* 

Their parents were free to work in the fields j they 
had no anxiety for their children, who were better 
cared for by the conductTices than they could have been 
at home, Sara Banzol was the first of these bene¬ 
volent women, but Louise Scheppler is the best 
known. It was to her that the Grand Prix Montyon 
was awarded as the foundress of the Salles d^Aade in 
France. She, however, energetically repudiated the 
honour of the invention. It was due, eh© said, to 
Oberlin alone ] she had been but an instrument in 

his hands 

* Memoire, p. 232. As might be expected, he was a student of 
Swedenborg p, 174). 

+ * Vie,* pp. 43, 120-124. It di>es not appear that OberHn toob qhil-' 
dren be Pore two years of age (Meinoirs, p. 87). Owen received them 
from the time they eould walk (* Autobiogrttpliy/ voL i. pp. 134, 138). 
The criehe^ are open for thdr reception almost &om the moment of bbih. 
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Oberlin^s merit, as an educational reformer, was not 
limited to the introduction of infant schools; his es¬ 
tablishment for older children attained great celebrity; 
he received pupils from various places, and when 
the Revolution had swept away his slender patrimony 
he mainly supported himself by that means.* He 
thoroughly understood agriculture, and introduced 
many improvements, for which he received the Legion 
of Honour from Louis XVIII.f He was attached to 
the social system of the Moravians. Goodwill reigned 
among the peasants ; they were all ready to help one 
another. % Oberlin proved the advantages of association, 
when wood became dear, he had a public stove con¬ 
structed, where all the food that was required was 
cooked; the consumption of fuel was of course much 
less than in separate fires. § 

The great Swiss reformer, Pestalozzi, was not favour¬ 
able to infant schools. |1 He considered that the parents 
should possess sufficient intelligence to convey the ear- 

• Memoirs, p. 160. He sold the whole of his plate, and gave the 
proceeds to the Missionary Society for the heathen (p. .156). 

t Memoirs, p. 212. He received the gold medal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Paris in acknowledgment of services rendered 
during fifty years to agriculture. 

X It was their practice on Sunday alter church to spend the day in 
charitable works. They would cultivate the ground of the sick, repair 
the houses of the poor, or gather in the crops of those who could not 
afford to pay for labour. (‘ Vie/ p. 62.) 

§ ‘ Vie,* * § p. 82. 

II ** Nature, he said, has not limited the duties of a mother merely 
to take care of her child’s body: she is likewise in intellectual relations 
the first instructress of her child. The neglect of this truth has origina¬ 
ted the custom of sending children too soon to school, and the premature 
efforts that are there made to advance them have done a great deal of 
mischief.** Biographical Sketch,’ Dublin, 1816, p. 49.) 

£ 2 
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liest lesBOna to their offspring, and that the education of 
the affections by a mothor^s lore is of the first import¬ 
ance. Poverty was in his estimation a mere accident; it 
might be wholly removed from human society, Tho 
change, however, could not proceed from political revo¬ 
lutions, or from material prosperity; it must originate 
in the changed habits of the people.* Their intelligence 
must be awakened by education; the powers of their 
mind and bpdy must be trained to useful occupations, 
by which induBtry may be rewarded with prosperity. 
He fully recognized, moreover, the power of education 
to form the character, f The earlie.st efforts of Pesta^ 
lozzi were made at Neuhof, near Zurich. He collected 
the children of the very poor,—those who had already 
acquired habits of mendicity and idleness; he supplied 
them with food, clothing, and instruction; he lived 
amongst them; he partook of the same food, and 
shared in the same lodging. The power of his esiample 
subdued their depravity, his friendship excited their 

♦ Biber, E. 'Life arid Writings of Festalozii/ London^ 1831, 12. 

In his joufch be joined fcbe lUuminati, a political and philosophical 
party, of wbicli ho afterwards became the head in Switzerland* They 
were freethinkers, and belieTed in human perfectibilily. {* Pastalozisi, 
and Festaloajzianiam,' edited bj H. Barnard, Kew York, 1859, p. G5.) 
The Kerolution Caught Featalozzi that the amelioration of outward 
cirmiuistances will be the effect, but never can bo the means, of mental 
and morel improvement. (Biber, p. 23.) 

t “ Regeneration was the object of oil my wishes ; I wished to restore 
my pupils to a purity of Ufe and domestic relation.** “ Create,'* he 
adds, '^in the child an habitual disposition to what is good, founded 
on purity of aentiment, exercise Ihia disposition by furnishing him with 
frequent occasion of practising what is good, take occasion from the oir- 
cumstances around him to giro him positive ideas of virtue and juBtiGe, 
and strive that he shall attach these ideas to aU the detail a of life;—be¬ 
hold what api>ears to me the point to which moral education reducea 
Itself.** (' Biographical Sketch,' pp. 15, 36,) 
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emulation. He rarely had recourse to punishment;* 
he mainly relied upon the power of affection. The 
charm of his character kindled the warmest enthusiasm 
among his pupils; there was no sacrifice they were 
not prepared to endure for him, or, at his bidding, for 
one another. His poverty was so great that he could 
procure few books ; this deficiency led to his discovery 
of the method of teaching from natural objects, a method 
which for a time took deep root in the reformed educa. 
tional system of Europe.f From the same cause he 
was led to employ one child to teach an other, J and 
thus nearly simultaneously in Switzerland and India 
the very important assistance of monitors was brought 
into practice. He, however, attached less importance 
to learning than to habits of industry; § he employed 
his pupils in agriculture, and also in a cotton factory; 
his hope was that their industry would pay the expenses 
of their education,|| but in this he was disappointed; 

* He could not, however, quite dispense with it. (Biog. Sketch, p. 33.) 

t ‘ What is Pestalozzianism ? ’ p. 19. 

t “ I speedily found assistance among my own pupils, and in estimat¬ 
ing their different powers I made use of the most advanced among them 
to teach their companions what they knew themselves.” (Biog. Sketch, 
p. 47.) 

§ ** At the opening of his school at Stanz he had no plan of lessons, 
no method, no schoolbook except one, and even this he scarcely used 

at all.The only object of his attention was to find out at each 

moment what instruction his children stood particularly in need of. 

. . The children felt excited, attracted, interested, stimulated ; . . . . 
they gained little positive knowledge, but they increased daily in the 
love of knowledge.” (Biber, p. 40.) Eamsauer, one of the pupil-teachers, 
writes: There reigned much love and simplicity in the institution; the 
life was genial, 1 could almost say patrian^hal. Not much was leanied, 
it is true, but Pestalozzi was tlie father and the teachers were the friends 
of the pupils.” (Barnard, ‘Pestalozzi,* p. 119.) 

II ** It is to the charitable efforts of Pestalozzi,” says. Demetz, ** that 
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he was soon reduced to complet-e poverty, and tis esta- 
blisliment hod to be broken op. Yet it had not been 
without success j it had been the means of rescuiug 100 
children from destitution and corrupting influences*’*^ 
His subsequeiit experiments at Stauz, Burgdorf, and 
Yverdun procured for him greater celebrity] pupils 
came from all parts of Europe to learn the new system. 
Pestalozzi sent out teachers to every part of the world, 
from Russia to America; he received a vote of thanks 
from his own country )t Fichte pronounced his labours 
to be the commencement of a renovation of humanity 
Alexander of Russia conferred a decoration upon him ;§ 
the King of Prussia summoned a pupil from Yverdun 
to arouse the intellectual faculties of Konigsberg *\\ 

But one problem of great importance still remained 
to be solved, Pestalozzi was never free from pecuniary 
embarrassment] under his management the farms did 
not support the schools* It was Fellenberg who first 
proved that this might be accomplished, and education 
extended to the poor without levying a tax upon the 
rich* Fellenberg followed the system of Pestalozzi] 
his object was the same,—he sought to regenerate man¬ 
kind by reforming education he adopted the same 

vt6 owe the efltablidhment of colonies,” Hia e^ToHa 'li&fe 

led to tho eatabltahmcot of new educational inatitutiona for licli and 
poor, of echools of ptrootical agricultor©, as well aa of agricultural rafor- 
matorioe^nnd at the same time Iiatc regcuerated the mcthodaof popular 
education generallj,” (Barnard.) 

• Bibcr, p. 17. + Barnard, p. 96. J Barnard, p, 87, 

I * What is PestaloKziaiikm ? * p, 34. 

[| Barnard, p. 26. Dieeterweg aaja tl^t **Fe&talozKi ta entitled to at 
least half the fameof the Oenoan common achoola ] whatever of excellence 
or eminence they have they really owe to no one but him.” p. 27.) 
«i II Fellenberg conceived that the character of idl cluasoa depended 
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means; lie ruled by kindness and not by fear lie 

strove to make tbe schools self-supporting; he 

succeeded most happily in proving the practical need¬ 
lessness of pauperism by the profit of the labour of his 
industrial school above its expenses/^t 

upon habits and principles imbibed in their education. The character 
of the grown-up man depends upon the age in which he lives, the class 
in which he is born, and the education he has received in that class, com¬ 
prehending in that word not only his book instruction, but the moral 
training and the companions with whom he has been trained, or those 
with whom he has associated/* What Fellenberg has done,* p. 49.) 
“La consolidation,*’ writes Fellenberg, “de I’ordre public de 1’Europe 
en particulier, depend de ce que se fera, pour que chaque homme de la 
classe des gouvem^s, aussi bien que celle des gouvemants, puisse acqu^rir 
les habitudes, les vertus et les connaissances qui rendront chacun propre 
k la place que la Provic|pnce lui aura assignee par sa naissance, et par 
les dons naturels qui lui seront tomb^s en partage.** (Capo*d*Istria, 
Bapport, 1816, p. 68. 

* “ II n’y a pas d’autre recompense que la satisfaction et Tapprobation 
du maitre. Toutes les distinctions qui peuvent flatter la vamte et fa ire 
naitre I’envie sont bannies de Tinstitut | les punitions corporelles n’ont 
ete necessaires que rarement, avec les plus jeunes, et seulement au d^but 
de leur sejour k Hofwyl.** (Bengger, Eapport, 1815, pp. 69,60.) “ Tous 
leurs rapports avec leurs maitres sont de confiance et d’aflection : c’est sur 
les sentiments et non sur la crainte que leur obeissance est fondee** (p. 66). 

t Prof. Schiedler; see ‘What Fellenberg has done for Education,’ 
p. 90. “ Nous n’affirmons pas encore, avec M. de Fellenberg, qu’un 

pareil 6tablissement pourra se soutenir par ses propres moyens, et que 
tous les frais qu’il exigera dans les commencements seront remboursos 
par la suite. Nous nous en tenons k I’exp^rience d6jk laite, et nous 
disons que les depenses occasionnees par l*6cole d’Hofwyl dans les trois 
premieres ann6es, c’est-k-dire les plus coflteuses, ne s’^L^vent pas au* 
dessus de la somme que les communes, les associations de bienfais^oe 
ou les particuliers charitables sont appeles k distribuer pour le soutien 
des families pauvres de leurs villages.” (Kengger, p. 111.) “ That the 

farms cultivated by them (Fellenberg’s pupils), succeed perfectly, the in¬ 
spection of his accounts clearly demonstrates.” (Report of H. Brougham, 
Printed Papers, vol. iv., 1818.) M. V6ricour (‘Les Institute Agricoles 
d’Hofwyl,’ p. 11) says that the experiment of Fellenberg shows “ que 
Ton pent trouver dans le travail des pauvres convenablement applique, et 
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In England education was regarded with suspicion, 
—almost with dread] it was thought to he an engine 
of destruction, before which the faith and the Constitu¬ 
tion must perish. These opinions are by no means 
extinct even yet, but fifty years ago they were pro¬ 
pounded with solemn force,* The reformers had limited 
their exertions mainly to extend the mechanical arts of 
reading and writing, by the introduction of a cheaper 
system of teaching. Dr. Bell had brought his discovery 
of monitors from India. 

The practice itself was not indeed new; Pestalozzi 
was already instructing paupers by that method at 
Neuhof) in England it had long been in use in an 
elementary form i f but it was Dr. Bell wlio first, of 
Englishmen, developed it into a system, wdio first tested 

eu fluppoiant tjue leur aptitude au travail fdt h»bileinent et 

de trfea-tsonne heure, dea mojens plus que auftlsants pour pourroii* 4 tou» 
lea ftuia do leur ^ducatiuu et de leur oitiateneci, juaquA ce qu'ila fLLBseiit 
readua ^ la societe, dea qu ila pourraient y oociiper unc place hcmurable.” 

Ainsi," lie contmuea, extinction graduelle et eniln totole de la men- 
dicit^ ue demanderait qua dea a^ancea aveo la certitude de lee TOtr 
rembours^ea par le travail des pauvreB." 

* It was this whicli Induced Dr. Bell to write in the second edition of 
his ^ Experiment in Edvieation ' (p. 60), It la not proposed that the 
children of the poor he educated in an eipendve manner, or even 
taught to write and to cipher. Utopian achemei for the noiversal dift\i- 
aion of general Icnowledge would soon rcaU^e the fable of the bedj and 
the other memhers of the body, and confound that diatinotion of ranks 
and cltiaaes of eociety on which the general welfare hinge®, and the 
happiness of the lower orders no less than that of the higher depends. 
.... There is a risk of eleratiiig, by an iiidispruninate education, iLie 
niinda of those doomed to the drudgery of daily labonr, above their 
condition, and tliereby rendering them discontented and unhappy in 
their lot. It may audlce to touch the generality, on an economical plaUi 
to read their Bible and understand the doctrinea of onr holy reUgion.'* (! I) 

t See Joieph Eox on Lancaster, p. 11. 
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its practical importance in his own school at Madras^ 
and who first laid the results before the English public.* 

• “ I soon found that if ever the school was to be brought into good 
order .... it must be done either by instructing ushers in the economy 
of such a seminary, or by youths from among the pupils trained for the 
purpose. I was compelled in the end to adhere solely to the latter.*’ 
(p. 9.) “ My success in training my young pupils in habits of strict 

discipline and prompt obedience exceeded my expectations, and every 
step of my progress has confirmed and riveted in my mind the superio* 
rity of this new mode of conducting a school through the medium of the 
scholars themselves ** (p. 10). “ After this manner the school teaches 

itself, and as matters stand the schoolmaster alone is essentially necessary 
at this school *’ (p. 25, ‘ An Experiment in Education,’ by Dr. Andrew 
Bell, London, 1797). Mr. Lancaster’s school was opened in 1798 
(Epitome of his Life, New Haven, 1833, p. 6). He writes in 1803 
(* Lnprovements in Education,* by Joseph Lancaster, p. 65), “ I ought 
not to close my account without acknowledging the obligation I lie under 
to Dr. Bell, of the Male Asylum at Madras, who so nobly gave up his 
time and liberal salary that he might perfect that institution. He pub¬ 
lished a tract in 1798 [it was 1797], entitled *An Experiment in Educa¬ 
tion,’ suggesting a system by which a school or family may teach itself 
under the superintendence of the master or parent. From this publica¬ 
tion I have adopted several useful hints.I much regret that I was 

not acquainted with the beauty of his system till somewhat advanced in 
my plan. If I had known it, it would have saved me much trouble and 
some retrograde movements. As a confirmation of Mr. Bell’s plan I 
have succeeded with one nearly similar in a school attended by almost 
300 children.” At a later period Mr. Lancaster thus advertises:— 
“Joseph Lancaster, of the Free School, Borough Boad, London, having 
invented, under the blessing of Divine Providence, a new and mechanical 
system of education for the use of schools, feels anxious to disseminate 
the knowledge of its advantages through the United Kingdom.” (See 
‘ Quarterly Review,’ Oct. 1811.) In the Epitome of his Life (1833, 
p. 6), he claims again the merit of the “ invention ” of teaching by the 
means of children. He adds (p. 44), “Dr. Bell would only have been 
a dumb-bell all his life if I had not put a clapper into his empty head.” 
The dispute between Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster was long and acri¬ 
monious. The question will perhaps continue to be decided according 
to the political proclivities of the disputants. If any reader should feel 
disposed to be impartial, I recommend him to read the first edition of 
Dr. Bell’s book before he decides against the claims of that gentleman. 
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His work was published in 1797. A year or two after¬ 
wards it fell into the hands of Joseph Lancaster^ a 
youthful convert to the Society of Friends. L#ancaster, 
when twenty years of age, had set up a school in an 
obscure part of Loudon j there he attempted to teach 
the children of the very pooPj and to live out of the 
profits; a season of adversity fell upon the parents, 
and some could no longer pay for the instruction of 
their children ; but Mr. Lancaster determined, if pos¬ 
sible, not to withhold the blessings of education ^ he 
adopted many ingenious devices to diminish the ex¬ 
penses of his school, so that the amount he received 
from those who were still able to pay might be sufficient 
to defray the expenses of those who could do so no 
longer. His labours attracted the attention of Mrs. 
Fry;* subscriptions were raised, and in a short time 
sufficient had been collected to enable Mr. Lancaster 
to open a free school; f the King became his patron ; 
great noblemen gave large sums. Such was the skill 
with which Mr. Lancaster economized the funds, that 
for every £1 he received he was able to conduct the 
education of three children for a year ^ J one master 
and one book were sufficient to teach 1000 children. § 
In 1813 he began an education propaganda; || he 
travelled to every part of England, delivering lectures, 
arousing the torpid, pressing upon all classes the para¬ 
mount claims of education. His energy was not im- 

^ * ImproTementa/ third edition, p, 3, 

t Thlfl ocoutred in 1801. Quarterly Be view/ Tol. Tl.) 

t See Epitome of his Life. 

§ Ibid, 300 cUildreti can be ediicatud for 7^- por annuin ; for a 
greater number it may be reduced to 4^. per anuuiD for eaeb. (^An 
Aw^ount of the Progress of Joseph Lancaster/ p. 3.) || Ibid, 
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paired by bashfulness; he was quite alive to his own 
merits; he even claimed more than he deserved. But 
the Church had already caught the alarm. Mr. 
Lancaster was a dissenter; among many erroneous 
views, he held that there was a grand basis” of doc¬ 
trine upon which all Christians could meet.* Arch¬ 
deacon Daubeny lost no time in exposing this delusion; 
in the Lancastrian schools natural religion.was taught; 
besides this, the children were instructed in the Bible, 
a course which it was thought would secure their 
adhesion to Christianity; but a mere Christian is a 
poor creature if he be not a Catholic. What soul can 
pass through the storms of life, and reach the farther 
shore in safety, except in Peter^s boat? The Bible 
therefore without the Church can be of no avail .f Mr. 
Lancaster's system can answer no one purpose so 
much as that of amalgamating (if we may be allowed 
the expression) the great body of the people into one 
great deistical compound/^ J Although Mr. Lancaster 
might not be an atheist himself, he was a professed 
rejecter of the essential doctrines and sacraments of the 
Church,^^ and in some respects he bore a striking resem¬ 
blance to Julian the Apostate; § it was evident that 
he was the dupe of deists, and under the imposing 
guise of philanthropy” was used as a tool for an 
insidious attack upon religion.|| Such was the lan¬ 
guage to which, sixty years ago, sober people listened 

* * Improvements,’ p. 26. 

t Charge by Archdeacon Daubeny, 1807, p. 37. Compare Charge, 

1812, p. 66. 

X A Sermon preached in St. Paul’s by Archdeacon Daubeny, 1809, 
p. 17. § Ibid, 

II Charge by Archdeacon Daubeny, 1806, p. 25. 
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in St. PaiiUs Cathedral, London. Yet the demincia- 
tions of thia silljr priest produced an excellent effect; 
the only way ^'the deceitful institution”* could be put 
down was by using the powerful agency of the Church 
to establish a rival system. Dr, Bell, after his retnm 
from India, had retired to a country parish; he was 
called from his retreat, and his name given to an 
educational movement based upon the doctrines and 
principles of Anglicanism. The rivalry between Bell 
and Lancaster was highly sfcimnlating to both; the 
great political parties had each its champion; the 
'Quarterly Review^ patronized Belief the 'Edinburgh^ 
thundered out the praise of Lancaster, There were 
many who cared little which system had the greatest 
merit, provided the people were educated.^ 

When Mr. Owen was struggling up to fortune in 
Manchesterj he spared from his still slender capital 
£1000 for Lancaster and £500 for Dr. Bell, Though he 
admired their efforts, he did not adopt their example 
at ^few Lanark. Saving expense entered little into his 

• Sermon, p. 17. 

t See oumbers for Oct. ISll, April 1816. 

J It is wortlij of remark that the causa of edueation hna been mainly 
advancfid duiing the last half-century by the ciforta of the clergy. They 
have laboured with o. zc&l no didcoumgemmit could daunt, and at a 
personal sacrifice which occasionally bordered on tbe heroic, (See 
Pnifler^B Beport, No. 55, Agricultural Labour Commi&aioa.) If they 
could be induced to overcome their oppoaition to secular education, the 
value of their labours would be greatly enhanced. However widely we 
may dilTer from them in matters of opinion, however much we may bo 
tempted fco ridicuie their peculiar hahita and their startling prejudioeB, 
we must admit that they are diatinguished beyond aU otlier men by a 
noble enthusiasm in tbe cause of hamanity,—that their live® are adorned, 
with a purity and grace wldch the flupercilioua aiiwtatjon of modem 
intcUectuoMsm would do well to imitate. 
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calculations, he therefore had no " monitors; his 
design was to form character, which could not be done 
except hj trained teachers, with very exceptional 
qualifications. Mr. Lancaster availed himself of the 
stimulus of ambition and of the fear of punishment to 
an extent before unknown ; he exhausted his ingenuity 
to elaborate torture, to excite envy and to stimulate 
vanity.* Mr. Owen adopted a different method; at 
New Lanark punishment was, as we have seen, un¬ 
known; there was no reward but the inward satisfaction 
of well-doing, and the approbation of a teacher who was 
beloved. It was Owen who first proved to Englishmeu 
that, in the training of youth, love is a stronger power 
than fear; that if education is to be beneficial it must 
first be made attractive; if it is to infiuence the 
character for good, it must not excite terror or inflame 
opposition. 

Oberlin began his labours at Waldbach in 1767. 
The first infant school established in England was in 

* Dr. Bell did not claim the merit of this discovery. “ For months 
together it has not been found necessary to inflict a single punishment 
upon any of the culprits. When a bad, lying boy comes to school, the 
teacher of the lower classes must find a good boy to take care of him, 
teach him right principles like the other boys.” (‘Experiment,’ 1797, 
p. 27.) This was also the custom at Hofwyl: “ Ceux auxquels on a 
reconnu un mauvais caract^re, ou de mauvaia penchants, sont entour^ 
d’^l^ves d’une moralite k toute 4preuve et qui doivent exercer sur 
eux une influence salutaire.” (‘Des Institute Agricoles d’Hofwyl,* par 
B.. de V4ricour, p. 11.) In Mr. Lancaster’s book he has minutely 
described his system of rewards and punishments. In the course of 
a lecture before the Royal Institution Mr. Coleridge read the most 
salient passages from that work. He threw the book indignantly upon 
the table, and exclaimed, “No boy who has been subject to punishments 
like these will stand in fear of Newgate, or feel any horror at the thought 
u . slave ship.” (‘ Quarterly Review,* Oct. 1811.) 
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1819, but tbe teacher came from the bauks of the 
Clyde, not from the Ban de la Enche; he waa sent by 
the founder of the Eational System, not by the collector 
of Provident!alia. Pestalozzi opened Neuhof to the 
poor in 1775, and drew all men to him by love, Lan-^ 
caster began his school in 1798, and spent large sums 
on toys, ribands, and medals. Owen delivered his 
inaugural address on the 1st Janoaiy, 1816, and 
declared that henceforth there should be no reward 
but a good conscience, no punishment but self-con¬ 
demnation. 

While Mr, Owen was thus engaged in introducing 
important reforms in education, he was also employed 
in an attempt to remove certain abuses from the fac¬ 
tory system. Previous to 1802 apprentices were kept 
at work during the whole night; they rose at 6p.m., 
and began their labour at 7; they breakfasted at mid¬ 
night, and left the mill at 6 a.m, - in winter they were 
then sent to school) in summer they were permitted 
to play; at 10 clock they wont to bed; the night- 
workers were never changed ; they continued for four 
or five years constantly at the same drudgeiy. No 
terms the manufacturer could ofiFor would induce free 
labourers to work in this manner by night. The want 
was supplied from poorhouses; the children were 
chiefly orphans, and bargains were sometimes made 
that the manufacturer should take one idiot in each 
lot of so many children.* 

The Act of 1802 prohibited nightwork, and limited 

♦ Report of Soc, for Bettering Cond. of Poor, roL iv. App. pp. 4-14 j 
Doubledftj, ‘ Iiife of Peel,* rol. i. p, 177 j * Quarterly RavieWp’ ?oL riii. 
Dae. IS12 ^ * Life of Owen,* Pkiladelpbia^ p. 120. 
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the duration of apprentice labour to any twelve hours 
between 6 a.m. and 9 p.m ; it provided for the instruc¬ 
tion of the children; it prohibited more than two from 
sleeping in the same bed, and directed that the dormi¬ 
tories for boys should be separate from those for girls. 
Although this Act removed some of the most scanda¬ 
lous abuses, the condition of the factory hands still 
remained deplorable. " Perish,^^ said Owen, the 
cotton trade; perish even the political superiority of 
our country (if it depends on the cotton trade), rather 
than they shall be upheld by the sacrifice of everything 
valuable in life by those who are the means of support¬ 
ing them.^^ Mr. Owen drew up a Bill to prohibit the 
employment of any child under ten years of age in a 
factory, and until it was ascertained that the child 
could read, write, and cipher. The hours of labour, 
for all persons under eighteen years of age, were not to 
exceed 12i hours; but of these must be allowed 
for meals, and' half an hour for instruction; thus the 
total labour in the mill would not exceed 10 hours. 

Mr. Owen set out for London early in 1815 to urge 
the adoption of this measure on the Government. He 
was generally well received by the members of both 
Houses of Parliament, but more especially by Lord 
Lascelles, to whose assistance he was largely indebted.* 
The conduct of the Bill through the Commons was in¬ 
trusted to the elder Peel, who professed his readiness 
to undertake the charge; he was, however, power¬ 
fully infiuenced by his brother manufacturers, who fan¬ 
cied that their interests might be compromised if the 
measure were carried. The Bill was, therefore, de- 
♦ ‘ Autobiography,’ vol. i, p. 115. 
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layed during four Eessioua^ and finally passed in a mu¬ 
tilated form. Daring the interval Owen exerted him¬ 
self indefatigably; he sat day after day upon the com* 
mittee during two sessions. By that time he had the 
mortification to witness his plan so changed as to be 
rendered inefficient; he accordingly ceased any longer 
to attend, and his place was supplied by Mr. Oastler, 
With his pen, however, he was not inactive ^ in 1818 
he wrote a letter to Lord Liverpool, calling attention to 
the absence in the Factory Bill, then under discussion, 
of any restriction on adult labour. Such was the com¬ 
petition of population that workmen were often em¬ 
ployed for fourteen and even for eighteen hours a 
day women shared with men the fnO measure of this 
drudgeiy; only children were partially exempted from 
it, and in their case the law was frequently evaded. 

A few days after the publication of this letter, Mr, 
Owen addressed another to the master manufacturers. 
He knew that, as a class, it would be in vain to appeal 
to their humanity; he therefore sought to influence their 
judgment. High wages he contended could not be 
prejudicial to them, for the apparent loss falls upon 
the consumer, while the additional comfort enjoyed 
by the poor tends to create an increased demand for 
manufactured goods. The owners of slaves or of beasts 
of burden find it to their interest to keep their animals 
in good condition; so is it also with human labour; the 
man who is exhausted by want, or enfeebled by vice, 
can never be so profitable, even though his wages are 
lower, as one who is in full manly vigour. At New 
Lanark the wages were liberal, and the work not ex- 
* * Letter/ rol. ii. App. p. IftB. 
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cessive, and yet the concern was highly profitable. 
Mr. Owen maintained that it was an entire mistake to 
permit the competition of labour to regulate the rate of 
wages. Wages, he held, should never be suffered to 
fall below a certain standard; a standard sufllciently 
liberal to provide all the necessaries, and some of the 
comforts and enjoyments of life. A mischievous com¬ 
petition, he fancied, might be averted if Govern¬ 
ment were to provide employment for the excess of 
population; he pointed to the large tracts of waste 
or badly-cultivated lands, and to the capital squan¬ 
dered in speculation, as means ready at hand to main¬ 
tain a greatly increased population. 

The Bill which passed in 1819, although sadly mu¬ 
tilated, contained one enactment of great importance. 
The practice of employing children in cotton-mills 
almost from infancy was prohibited; no child under 
nine years of age was henceforth to be allowed to 
work; the law protected young persons till they at¬ 
tained sixteen years of age; Mr, Owen had sought to 
increase this period to eighteen; this was afterwards 
effected by the Act of 1833. 

Legislation has since then continued in the same di¬ 
rection, to lighten so far as practicable the labour of 
the poor, to protect children from avaricious parents 
and tyrannical masters; Government inspectors have 
been appointed to enforce the observance of the law, 
and to provide that each industry is conducted with re¬ 
gard to the health and morals of the workmen. The 
early labours of the Founder of Socialism have been of 
substantial benefit to mankind. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

ORIGIN OP SOCIALISM. 

**In the midst of plethoric plenty the people perish/*— CwlyU, 

Mb. Owen^s claims to our gratitude as an educatirmal 
reformer are now almost forgotten. His fame as a 
philantliropist is obliterated by the notoriety he sub- 
sequently acquired as the exponent of Swn/ilism, a 
system of society not generally regarded with favour. 

The movement dates from 1817. In that year .Mr. 
Owen was requested to rc^port on the cause's of jx^rVCTty, 
and to make such suggestions as appf^ired to birn 
likely to mitigate the evil. His IkqK;rt was cjfrurnnuu 
cated in ]Marcb^ 1817, to the ComrfiitU;e on the IV/r 
Laws.* 

He attribntes the alarming incTC^as^; of j/a«f7<rrism t// 
the effect of machinery. fV/rmerly the we-alth of the 
oountiy arose from the lal^/ar of tli/; fj^;asant; now a 

tandmomm iu> rvtv r.nfii ksp*i 

i»t liie uwkWo V> or to 

mad/* 
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new agents looro powerful and less expensive, has to a 
great degree supplanted him. Mr. Owen found a re¬ 
markable example of this in his own busmess at New 
Lanark; from 2000 to 3000 people, aided by machinery^ 
produced annually the same quantity of goods that 
fifty years before would have required the labour of 
the whole population of Scotland. In the United 
Kingdom the machinery in action equalled the labour 
of 100 millions of human beings. During the conti¬ 
nuance of the late war the large drafts of men required 
for the armies abroad relieved the country of its sur¬ 
plus population; but the re-establishment of peace de¬ 
prived it of this resource. The opening of foreign 
mark eta had stimulated the manufucturera to excessive 
production, and every country was glutted with British 
goods ; a collapse in trade was the consequence, and 
numbers of labourers were thrown out of employment. 
There are three remedies that may he applied to meet 
the difficulty. ITie first is to destroy machinery, so 
that human labour may recover its value; the second 
is to permit the poor to starve down to the proper ad¬ 
justment; the third is to find employment for those 
who require it. There were solid reasons against the 
adoption of either of the two first-named expedients; 
the thii'd remained. It was fortunate that it is as sim¬ 
ple as efficacious. It is well known that every man 
can produce more than he requires for his own con¬ 
sumption; each individual employed in agriculture can 
raise, with his own hands, sufficient food for five hu¬ 
man beings; with the help of machinery this power is 
doubled. 

It is absui‘d to maintain that we in England have 
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reached the stationary state, beyond which population 
cannot increase; waste and uncultivated lands abound; 
capital exists to profusion, and for want of profitable 
investment is daily squandered in reckless speculation. 
Here, then, are the sources of wealth. It is the busi¬ 
ness of society to provide that they shall be so com¬ 
bined as to diminish, if not to extinguish, poverty. 
The existing poor-law magnifies the evil it seeks to 
remove; the industrious are taxed to support the idle. 
In some cases the rate levied on property has already 
nearly amounted to confiscation; nor is there any 
symptom that the evil will tend to diminish, so long 
as an ignorant and profiigate class are actively en¬ 
gaged in propagating a race of paupers to be as igno¬ 
rant and profiigate as themselves. 

The problem is of no ordinary importance; the pre¬ 
servation of social order, and therefore the interests of 
civilization, depend upon its solution. Poverty can 
never be arrested until education has been universally 
diflused; until the character has been carefully trained 
to virtue; until the Government undertakes to provide 
the needy with productive labour. These were the 
three propositions to enforce which Mr. Owen devoted 
his life. I have already described his efibrts in edu¬ 
cation, and explained his theory of the formation of 
character. As time went on, the importance he attached 
to this theory increased; it unfortunately brought him 
into collision with metaphysicians and theologians. A 
great part of his long life was spent in wounding the 
religious susceptibilities of his contemporaries; his 
writings became tainted by the acrimony of his op¬ 
ponents ; public attention was diverted from an inter- 
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esting question in sociology to frivolous matters of con¬ 
troversy. 

In his Eeportj Mr. Owen recommended that every 
union or county should provide a farm for the employ¬ 
ment of their poor; when circumstances admitted of 
itj there should be a manufactory in connection with it. 
In this manner he contended that the poor would sup¬ 
port themselves. £100^000 would be sufficient to pur¬ 
chase the landj to stock the farm^ and to erect the 
huildings. The country would be thus relieved from 
the burden imder which it is now oppressed. The 
land and permanent buildings would remain security 
for the capital, and the profits of the concern would 
amply pay the interest. Miv Owen famished the Com¬ 
mittee with a drawing of a model establishment such 
as he contemplated. The land would consist of 1000 
to 1500 acres, and the buildings afford accommodation 
for 1200 people. The most convenient form would he 
a square, divided into two parallelograms by the erec¬ 
tion of public buildings in the centre. Lodging-rooms 
wonld occupy three sides of the square; each family 
would be provided with four rooms, and its numbers 
wonld be restricted to four persons. When it con¬ 
sisted of more than two children the others were to be 
sent to the dormitory, which would occupy the entire 
of the fourth side of the square. All the children from 
three years of age must sleep there, and must be sent 
to school. Their parents would be permitted to see 
them at meals, and at " ail other proper times.^^ The 
object of this amangement wonld be to form their cha¬ 
racter from an early age; to withdraw them from evil 
influences ; to train them in good habits. The system 
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adopted at New Lanark might perhaps supply the best 
model. 

The children would not be permitted to work until 
they had acquired the rudiments of a good education, 
and sufficient bodily strength. An attempt would be 
made to employ the same men both in agriculture and 
manufacture, so that the exclusive pursuit of the latter 
might not impair their health. The women would be 
occupied in home duties, in cultivating garden vegeta¬ 
bles, in washing, in attending by rotation in the kit¬ 
chen, mess-room, and dormitories; they would also 
be allowed to work for four or five hours a-day in the 
manufactory. The building in the centre of the square 
would contain a kitchen, mess-room, school-rooms, 
library, and lecture-hall. The poor would enjoy every 
advantage that economy could suggest; the same roof 
would cover many dwellings; the same stove might 
warm every room; the food woidd be cooked at the 
same time, and on the same fire; the meals would be 
eaten from the same table, in the society of friends and 
fellow-workers. Sympathies now restricted to the fa¬ 
mily would be thus extended to a community; the 
union would be still farther cemented by an equal par¬ 
ticipation in the profits, an equal share in the toil; 
nor need any apprehension exist lest a community of 
interest should diminish the keenness of industry. A 
man is not likely to labour with less zeal for a society 
in which he himself has a direct interest, than for a 
master in whose jjrosperity he has no concern. None 
will seek a larger share in the profits than another, 
because the avidity of gain will diminish in proportion 
to the ease of acquisition. Competition is the cause of 
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many Tices ; association will bo their corrective. That 
the heart is corroded by selfish ambition, that the en¬ 
ergies are stimulated by unworthy vanity, is due en¬ 
tirely to the present organization of society* 

Should any difficulty exist at the commencement it 
will speedily disappear, for the world is now in posses¬ 
sion of the secret of the formation of character* The 
entire mechanism baa been disclosed* According to 
the seed that is sown so the crop will be. Society 
has the power to extirpate the vices that menace its 
existence, and to cultivate the virtues that contribute 
to its prosperity. And here we are met by an objec¬ 
tion! such a system as has been described would 
produce a uniformity of character that would com¬ 
promise the progress of humanity! ^ singular objec¬ 
tion, indeed, when we consider to what it in reality 
amounts* Society, as it is at present constituted, per¬ 
mits generation to succeed generation in the same dull 
uniformity of vice and misery. If we cannot stimu¬ 
late individuality of character, we desire at least to 
produce a dull uniformity of virtue, in the place of its 
present equivalent in vice; but it must be remem¬ 
bered that education forms a part of the new system, 
and no measure is so calculated to call forth the latent 
energies of the mind, and to develope the idiosyncra¬ 
sies of character. 

Such was the scheme Mr. Owen propounded for the 
relief of the poor! it was received with enthusiasm. 
The ' Times' directed the attention of its readers to 
Mr. Owen, and to his enlightened zeal in the cause of 
humanity/' ITie ^ Morning Post' spoke of the dis¬ 
tinguished philanthropist of New Lanark, whose ap- 
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peal cannot possibly fail of success and, indeed, it 
adds, Future ages will have cause to revere his me¬ 
mory as the virtuous author of universal public good, 
and as one of the most distinguished and worthy bene- 
factoTE of the human race/^ 

It was not long before his plan assumed more start¬ 
ling proportions. In a letter which he published soon \ 
after, he declared the possibility of reconstituting the I 
whole of society upon a similar basis. It must be I 
clearly borne in mind that the pro|>osed change was to 
be wrought by voluntary association; no force was to 
be used; theGovemment were asked to assist, bnt not to 
coerce. The advantages of association are so apparent 
that there is no need to explain them; the difficul¬ 
ties it presents proceed exclusively fnnn habits of 
thongfat, engendered by the present state of society, 
and which may be easily reversed. Pending the revo¬ 
lution in mind and practice a provisional s^'stem may 
be adopted, which will form a compromise Vjetween 
the old world and the new. Existing society, leased 
as it is upon antiqoated pi^odices, is divided into | 
cial casts, and these are again auMivided according to j 
pditical and religioas opinions; it is clear the noble I 
could never condescend to associate with the pU^l^eian, 
nedher would the Whig hold out the hand of fellow¬ 
ship to the TorVf or the true beUet'er to the heretic. 
Here, then, were practical difficulties that needed tso- 
faiticm. 

^^eaJdng broadly, rack is cow pretty accurately mea¬ 
sured hr wealth; the first step is, therefore, to divide 
society into ciasses according to this standard. Tie 
kfwe^ are, of course, the paupers, those who possess no- 
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thing, who are unable to procure employment; we have 
already seen how they may be provided fur, 111611 
come the working-classj” who would be.employed 
by the fourth class* The next would consist of la¬ 
bourers, artisans, and tradesmen, with property from 
£100 to £2000 i but, in order to reconcile the preju¬ 
dices which exist even among these humble people, it 
would be necessary to subdivide them into twelve di¬ 
visions, graduated according to their capital. Their 
accommodations of all kinds will be in proportion to 
the capital they can at first advance, or may hereafter 
acquire,” Finally, on the apex of the new system will 
be placed those who are unwilling or imable to work, 
but who possess from £1000 to £20,000; their re¬ 
quirements will afford employment for the second 
class, but the relatious between them will not be left 
without supervision, A committee, chosen from the 
working-class, will be charged with the Buperinten- 
dence of all the arrangements between employer and 
employed. The workman would be supported in com¬ 
fort during seven years, and then the aristocratic com¬ 
munity for which he laboured would present him with 
£100, to enable him to join the lowest division of the 
third class; if he preferred it, he might remain in his 
old position for five years longer, and then he would 
become entitled to receive £200. So long as a few 
persons of great wealth chose to continue in their pre¬ 
sent isolation, they most be supplied with labour from 
this second class, and the remuneration they offer 
would require to be at least as great as that which has 
been mentioned. 

But the whole of the difficulty will not yet be re- 
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moved until each of these classes has been again sub¬ 
divided into 140 divisions, corresponding to the various 
combinations of religions and political opinions that 
are to be found in old society. In this manner it is an¬ 
ticipated that every one will find an association to suit 
him, where his peculiar views will escape opposition, 
where the susceptibilities of rank will not be outraged. 

Mr. Owen communicated his new system of society 
to the public in a series of letters addressed to the 
newspapers, and by means of two meetings held at the 
London Tavern. In the first meeting he had to an¬ 
nounce the liberal offer of 1500 acres on the part of a 
Scotch gentleman, for the purpose of testing the new 
views. It was proposed to form a committee to re¬ 
ceive subscriptions j it was announced that books of 
enrolment were kept at the principal booksellers,* 
where the names would be entered of all who were 
willing to join the new communities; it was roquostod 
that each person would specify his opinions, in order 
that his place might be properly assigned. There ap¬ 
peared at one time a probability that at least one ex¬ 
perimental community might be established. Mr. Owen 
was greatly elated; he looked forward to the future 
with enthusiasm; he fancied that he already behold po¬ 
verty removed from the country, and the poor gathered 
into prosperous communities, where they were relie veil 
of distress by the fruits of their own labour, atid those 
who were incapacitated for work supported out of the 
common fund. More than this; ho anticipated a re- 

♦ These were Lindsell, Wimpole Street; Longman and Co,, Pater- 
noster Eow ; Cadell and Davies, Strand j Hutchard, Piccadilly j Arches, 
Comhill. 
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volution in society^ when its present structure would 
be wholly reversed^ when competition would be re¬ 
placed by association, the isolation of families by com¬ 
munistic life. He declared that he had no higher am¬ 
bition than to occupy a room in a parallelogram, where 
his private expenses would be reduced to £20 a year. 

He was now a moat popular man; his reputation 
for philanthropy commanded nniversa! sympathy; 
the views he had recently propounded were regarded 
as the excited di'eams of an amiable enthusiast; his 
plans tickled the imagination, where they did not 
command the judgment. The press was highly eulo¬ 
gistic, and for good reason,—^Mr. Owen purchased 
40,000 copies of the principal papers, containing his 
letters or speeches, and distributed them at his own 
expense throughout the country. 

But this magnificent popularity Mr. Owen deter¬ 
mined to sacrifice. We have seen that he had ceased 
from an early age to believe in Christianity; he now 
advanced a step further; he had arrived at the un¬ 
usual opinion that religion is a positive injury to man¬ 
kind ; he resolved to lose no time in destroying it. 
The means he adopted were singular: he collected a 
mob in the London Taveni, such as may be seen every 
day at public meetings; he explained the false prin¬ 
ciple of moral responsibility upon which every religion 
is based; be fancied the whole system most explode 
the moment be had shown, that if a man is bom in the 
Andaman Islands he must as necessarily eat men, as 
in the event of being bom in Edinburgh he would 
naturally damn them. He imagined superstition could 
only be extinguished in blood; he offered himself as 
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the victim; he really thought his own life in danger; 
he fully expected to have been tom in pieces by the 
infuriated zealots whose gods he had overthrown. Yet 
he was suffered to go in safety; the profane laughed; 
good men were pained; fools clamoured. Such was 
the proceeding to which Mr. Owen ever afterwards 
reverted with peculiar satisfaction. "It was/^ he 
said, " ever to be remembered in the annals of his- 
tory,^^ for then " bigotry, superstition, and all false re¬ 
ligion, received their deathblow.^^* At that time pro¬ 
secutions were not uncommon for less offences; Mr. 
Owen, however, escaped. The day after he met Mr. 
Brougham. "How the devil,^^ inquired the future 
Lord Chancellor, with his accustomed energy of ex¬ 
pression, "could you say what you did yesterday at 
your public meeting ? If any of us had said half as 
much we should have been burned alive, and here you 
are quietly walking as if nothing had occurred.But 
these proceedings caused considerable commotion 
among the personal friends of Owen. " Eobert Owen 
is in town,^^ writes Allen, " and I am much distressed 
about him; he has blazoned abroad his infidel prin¬ 
ciples in all the public newspapers, and he wishes to 
identify me with his plans, which I have resisted in the 
most positive mannerFormerly Owen met with a 
hospitable reception at Plough Court; but now we are 
informed that Alienas " apostolic mother, kindling with 
indignation when he appeared at her son^s house, re¬ 
fused to remain in the same room with the denier of 
her Lord, and fled from his presence with grief and 
shame/^ 

• * Autobiography/ vol. i. pp. 160,162. f Life by Dunne, p. 92. 
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While in the enjoyment of the notoriety caused by 
the meetings at the London Tavern, Owen determined 
to make a Continental tour; he had formed the ac* 
qnaintance of M. Pictet, who was well known in Eu¬ 
rope as a writer on education ^ M, Cuvier was then 
in England, making inquiries into onr political institu¬ 
tions, and the French Grovernment had sent a frigate 
to reeonvey the distinguished philosopher to France. 
Mr, Owen and M* Pictet accompanied Cuvier to Paria, 
and they were soon introduced to the brilliant society 
of that capital. The novelty of Mr. Owen's opiniona 
had a charm for his Frencli friends, amongst whom a 
certain amount of theological laxity is not, as with ns, 
a crime. It was unfortnnate that Owen was ignorant 
of the French language, for his conversation had to 
he conducted through the medium of an interpreter, 
Having stayed six weeks in Paris, he proceeded to 
Switzerland, and personally inspocted the famous es¬ 
tablishments at Hofwyl, Yverdun, and Waldbach. He 
took leave of his friend M, Pictet in Switzerland, but 
was accompanied thi^ough Germany by his partner, 
Mr. Walker, of Arno's Grove, At Frankfort they 
found the Germanic Diet assembled j Owen at once 
took measures to introduce himself to the principal 
persons who were there, and amongst others he he- 
came acquainted with the Count Capo-d'Istria. Owen 
was not backward in bringing forward his New Views; 
with this object he waylaid the Emperor of Russia in 
an hotel, aud presented a packet of papers to him. 
The Empororis clothes were of such an exquisite fit 
that he could not find room for the packet in any of 
his pockets. He, themfore, desired Owen to come to 
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Iiiin in the evening, and to bring his papers along with 
him; but the manner and imperious order of the auto¬ 
crat offended the fatalist philosopher, and he refused 
to comply. It may be owing to this trifling circum¬ 
stance that Socialist villages have not long since ad¬ 
orned the plains between Petersburg and Moscow. 

Undeterred by this rebuff, Owen resolved to be pre¬ 
sent at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. He accord¬ 
ingly drew up a memorial to the Allied Sovereigns, 
which he conflded to Lord Castlereagh to deliver at 
the most propitious moment. This was accordingly 
done, and Owen was subsequently informed, doubtless 
upon unimpeachable authority, that his memorial was 
considered by far the most important document sub¬ 
mitted to the Congress.* The august potentates, who 
were assembled together in solemn council, could not 
but be dimly conscious that the era of their pow( 3 r was 
drawing to a close. Owen, indeed, claimed only to bo 
a social reformer, and energetically repudiaicMl any 
pretension to Liberal politics; ho argued that, in tlu» 
ignorant condition of the working-clasHes, to give tiunii 
power would be to reduce society to anarchy; but ho 
knew that intelligence was diffusing rapidly ainongst 
a class where it was associated only witli the acutesl 
misery and the keenest suffering; unhiss measures 
were immediately taken to improve the wretched con¬ 
dition of the poor, their growing intelligence would 
soon prove destructive to order. Machinery and edu¬ 
cation were at once the cause and the cure of existing 
discontent; it was machinery that had deprived tlie 
labourer of his only capital, the only source of his life, 

• ‘ Autobiography,’ toI. i. p. 186. 
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hia labour ; but it was macbinery that bad so ama¬ 
zingly increased the power of productioHj that, under 
a new organization of society, plenty might be secured 
without difficulty to all. It was education that had 
called forth the intelligence of the poor, that had sup¬ 
plied him with a reason for his discontent, and a power 
to vindicate his right; but it was education also that, 
properly directed, formed the cohesive power of so¬ 
ciety ; it was through its influence that conflicting in¬ 
terests might be harmonized, tobulent passions sub¬ 
dued, and eveiy class in society united. But, how¬ 
ever vital these considerations must have appeared to 
the advanced thinkers of that period, I am not aware 
that any of the acts of the Congress indicate the influ¬ 
ence of Owen. 

When Mi% Owen returned to London he found that 
his denunciation of religion had aroused public opinion 
against him. The respectable publishers now refused 
to accept his productions,* and even the newspapers 
he had subsidized so largely could no longer magnify 
his merits. He was not, however, without some exalted 
patronage; the Dukes of Kent and Sussex occasionaOy 
visited him in London, to see the model he had made of 
a happy village. Owen also entertained his royal visitors 
with a mechtmical representation of existing society, 
showing the vast numerical majority and consequent 
importance of the people, and the comparative insig¬ 
nificance of an aristocracy, but more especially of 
royalty. Owen^s connection with the Duke of Kent 
was not, however, limited to these pleasing diversions; 
whether from policy or conviction, that prince bad 
♦ * AufcobiogtTiphy,' rol i. p. 201. 
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adopted the popular cause, and it was impossible for 
him to ignore the schemes of the philanthropic socialist. 
In order to obtain accurate information of the results 
actually achieved at New Lanark, he dispatched his 
physician. Dr. Macnab, to make personal investigation. 
Dr. Macnab was at once thrown into an ecstasy of ad¬ 
miration ; his unpractised pen was sorely taxed to de¬ 
pict the feelings with which he was inspired; yet he 
did not fail to communicate to his royal master a portion 
of his own enthusiasm. The Duke at once professed 
himself a disciple. I have,^^ he writes to Owen, a 
most sincere wish that a fair trial should be given to 
your system, of which I have never hesitated to 
acknowledge myself an admirer.^^ Two years had 
nearly elapsed since the thunderbolt had burst in the 
London Tavern; the old society was still going on in 
its old way, unconscious that its foundations had been 
overturned; subscriptions and volunteers came in 
slowly, and nothing had as yet been done. But at 
length it seemed as though the triumph of the New 
Views was not far distant; the country was in great 
distress, and convulsed by political agitation; the term 
of endurance had approached; unless the poor were 
relieved a revolution was inevitable. It was to the 
consideration of this vital question that a meeting was 
called on the 26th of June, 1819, in order to appoint a 
committee to inquire into Mr. Owen^s views on the 
subject. The Duke of Kent consented to be the 
chairman, and many well-known names occur on the 
' committee; among others we find those of Ricardo, 
Major Torrens, Joseph Fry, of the Poultry, and Sir 
Robert Peel. On the 23rd of August the result of 
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tteir investigntions was published j they recommended 
a trial of Oweu/s scheme; they argued that the experi¬ 
ment if it failed could do no harnij but if it succeeded 
might produce incalculable good; they sought to 
combat the objections that had been urged against it 
under the supposition that the scheme necessarily in¬ 
volved a community of goods. This theory they 
acknowledged Mr. Owen had put forthj but it was not 
essential to the succesH of the plan, nor was it their 
intention to adopt it; the establishment they had in 
contemplation would be formed by piwate subscription, 
and would remain private property; it would alford 
employment for the poor partly in manufactures and 
partly in agriculture; it would be so conducted as to 
return a reasonable profit to the shareholders; it was 
expected that it would prove not merely a charity, but 
also an investment. Subscriptions were therefore in¬ 
vited, and some of the most respectable bankers in Lon¬ 
don consented to receive them; £100,000 was required 
to establish each pauper colony, but no more than £8000 
could be collected. Accordingly, on the 1 st of Decem¬ 
ber, 1819, another meeting was held, at which the I>uk6 
of Kent presided ; the movement was declared to have 
been a failure, as the public had not come forward to 
support it; the committee regretted that their exertions 
had not conduced to a better result, and having carried 
a vote of thanks to the Duke they dissolved. One hope 
yet remained,—a petition was laid on the table of each 
House of Parliament praying for an inquiry into Mr. 
Owtm^s plan. The petition was nnmerously signed by 
the nobility and gentry of the county of Lanark, and 
by other persons of high respectability.* The Duke of 
* ‘ Autobiogniplij,’ vol. i, p. 216, 
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Kent had expressed himself particularly anxious that 
this proceeding might be successful. If/’ he wrote. 
" any measures are to be taken in Parliament which 
should render it indispensably necessary that I should 
vouch for facts, from having had ocular demonstratuni 
of them, I shall not hesitate in posting down to Scot* 
land for the purpose.^’ On the 16 th of December Sir 
Will’am de Crespigny moved for a Committee of In¬ 
quiry; he said it was necessary that the higher classes 
should condescend to inquire into the miseries of the 
poor, with a view to the effectual alleviation of their 
distress, otherwise bloodshed and anarchy would ensue ; 
he had seen the effect produced by education at New 
Lanark, and would never forget to his dpng day the 
impression it had made upon him. Mr. Brougham was 
of opinion that no scheme, however apparently wild 
and impracticable, for the relief of the existing dis¬ 
tress should be passed over without notice; he was at 
issue with Owen on the fundamental doctrine of popu¬ 
lation,—^the excess being in his opinion a great cala¬ 
mity ; the portion of Mr. Owen’s plan to which ho gavt‘ 
his adhesion was the system of education, which Mr. 
Brougham preferred to Fellenberg’s; he had the 
highest respect and esteem for Mr. Owen, whom he 
believed to be one of the most humane, simple-minded, 
amiable men on earth; Owen was indeed a rare 
character, for though a projector he was one of the 
most calm and candid men he had ever conversed with; 
^^you might discuss his theories in any terms you 
pleased, you might dispose of his arguments just as 
you thought proper, and he listened with the utmost 
mildness; his mind perfectly free from gall, he had none 

G 2 
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of the foveri&h and irritable feelings sq common to pro¬ 
jectors.^^ The Chancellor of the Exchequer read from 
0 ^^en^a speech of Auguatj 1817j denouneing religionSj 
and stated that Owen had declared his scheme founded 
on these principles j he therefore did not hesitate to 
reject it, At the same time he i^dshed to do every 
justice to the character of Mr. Owen, whose humane 
and benevolent intentions could not be too highly 
praised/^ Some years ago he had visited Lanark, and 
though that establishment had not then attained its 
present state of perfection, it was even then productive 
of great benefit, and reflected the highest credit on Mr* 
Owen j ho had thought the general system superior to 
any he had ever seen, and from what he had since heard 
he believed it to have been much improved, Mr. 
Ricardo regarded Owen^s schemes as visionary ; he 
remarked that employing people on public works would 
not increase the capital at tho disposal of the labourers, 
and that population is one of the main evils of society* 
Mr. Wilberforce opposed the motion on the ground of 
the irrehgioua views upon which the plan was based. 
Sir William de Crespigny in reply observed that it was 
a fine sight to see the people of New Lanark proceeding 
each Sunday to their different places of worship. On a 
division the motion was rejected by 141 to 16. 

In the fodowung year Mr, Owen drew up a Report 
to the County of Lanark, which had the effect of giving 
a new impulse to the movement; it attracted some 
attention abroad, and procured for the author a vote 
of thanks from the French Academy. 

The Essay naturally divides itself into two pai-ts; 
the theoi'etical and the practical: the former is rather 
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obacnre. Poverty, he remarks, is universal, yet wealth 
abounds; indeed, wealth is in a measure the cause of 
poverty, for every market is glutted with goods. The 
power of production exceeds the capacity of consump¬ 
tion; manufacturers are obliged to cease from their 
labours, and to dismiss their men, who are left to 
starve: it is therefore desirable to increase the mar¬ 
kets, whereby the excess of production may be carried 
oflF, and the manufactories restored to activity. The 
way to effect this is to enable every man to be himself 
a market; each individual has an abundant desire to 
be possessed of the various articles that now uselessly 
c^owd the markets; the only misfortune is that he 
cannot get them, and the reason of this is that society 
has introduced an artificial system of exchange. Un¬ 
less possessed of that very useless commodity gold, we 
are left to starve, gazing on plenty; and thus it comes 
to pass that the working classes are made the slaves 
of an artificial system of wages, more cruel in its effects 
than any slavery ever practised by society, either bar¬ 
barous or civilized/^* 

The remedy for this disastrous condition lies upon 
the surface; every man is possessed of labour-power, 
which is the source, of all wealth, and should be its only 
standard; abolish, therefore, gold as a standard of 
value, and substitute labour in its stead; as every one 
can labour, every one would have in his person a com¬ 
mand of wealth, whether he had a purse of gold in 
his pocket or not. This measure would, Mr. Owen re¬ 
marks, ^^let prosperity loose on the country,^^t fo^* 
with one blow poverty would cease for ever. It might 
* ‘ Autobiography,’ vol. ii. p. 268. t Tbid. p. 266. 
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appear a matter of some difficulty to estimate the value 
of each individuaPs labour^ in the commodities for 
which he desired to exchange it; but in reality this 
would not be so* Has not the average power of a 
horse been estimatedj and why not also that of a man ? 
It might also appear possible to conceive occasions 
when human labour was absolutely worthlessj but 
such an objection is still less reasonable than the pre¬ 
ceding. Every man has a capacity to produce many 
times more than, he requires for himself; his labour 
mustj thereforej always be of value. Here we apeak 
only of the able-bodiedj because the healthy members 
of a community will be at all times able to support Itie 
burthen of the infirm. These two objections to the 
new standard, which appear to have been the only 
ones that ocemred to Mr. Owen, having been thus satis¬ 
factorily disposed of, I must commend the suggestion 
to the anxious consideration of legislators. The want 
of money is a constant source of annoyance, and there¬ 
fore the removal of its necessity will be a most accept¬ 
able reform. As Mr. Owen truly remarks, The im¬ 
provements of society have outgrown the late system 
of cash payments/' 

Next to this important change, Mr. Owen recommends 
the adoption of spade husbandry. Tliis system of agri¬ 
culture is far more profitable than that usually adopted, 
and possesses the advantage of employing a larger 
amount of human labour. But it need hardly be said 
that the greatest benefit is to be derived from the reso¬ 
lution of society into quadrangular villages, on the 
principle of united labour, expenditure, and property,^ 
• * Autobiographj'/ toL ii* p* 282 . 
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and equal privileges.” The details of this system 
have been already elaborately described; we are here, 
however, supplied with more particulars respecting the 
distribution of property. It appears that in the new 
state of society abundance will fall to the lot of every 
one; the result of this fortunate circumstance will be 
that covetousness will be struck off the category of 
human vices; all having enough, none will care to 
haiFe more; and ^^as the easy, regular, healthy, ra¬ 
tional employments of the individuals forming these 
societies will create a very large surplus of their own 
products beyond what they will have any desire to 
consume, each may be freely permitted to receive from 
the general store of the community whatever they may 
require.^^* The peculiar produce to be raised in each 
establishment, beyond the general supply of the neces¬ 
saries and comforts of life, which, if possible, will be 
abundantly created in each, will be adapted to afford 
the greatest variety of intrinsically valuable objects to 
exchange with each other; and the particular surplus 
products, which will serve to give energy and pleasure 
to the industry of the members of each association, will 
be regulated by the nature of the soil, and climate, and 
other local capabilities of the situation of each establish¬ 
ment. In all these labour will be the standard of value, 
and as there will always be a progressive advance in 
the amount of labour, mental, manual, and scientific, if 
we suppose population to increase under these arrange¬ 
ments, there will be in the same proportion a perpe¬ 
tually extending market or demand for all the industry 
of society, whatever may be its extent.”t 

* ‘ Autobiography,' vol. ii. p. 303. t Ibid. p. 303. 
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This report was referred to a committee of coontxy 
gentlemen. They were happily relieved from the ne¬ 
cessity of pronouncing a decision on the abstract prin¬ 
ciples it contained by the determination of Mr. Owen 
to publish itj and thus to submit it to the ordeal of 
public discussion. The committee ootildj howeverj 
testify to the admirable success of New Lanark^ and 
they were willing to recommend the trial upon a small 
scale of spade hnsbandiy. ♦ 

Mr. HamiltoUj of Dalzellj came forward at this junc¬ 
ture with a most liberal offer; he volunteered to lot 
the lands of Motherwellj upon a long lease^ at a grain 
rent, in order to afford an opportunity of testing Mr. 
Owen^s principlos; such was his confidence in the 
New Views that he intended the establishment for a 
Bridewell; the comity should undertake the erection 
of the bnilding, which would cost £40,000. Mr. Ha¬ 
milton was willing to guarantee that this sum should 
be repaid in twenty years, and tliat interest at five per 
cent, per annum should be paid during the interval * 
besides this, he offered, with Mr. Owen^s assistance, to 
act as superintendent. To this proposition Mr. Owen 
objected that his system would require special inodifi- 
cationa in order to he applied to delinquents, and he 
protested that it should have a fairer trial at the com¬ 
mencement.^ Moreover, it does not appear that the 
county was willing to accede to the proposa!, and the 
scheme was in consequence abandoned, 

Mr. Hamilton, however, did not withdraw his offer 
of land) it was, therefore, proposed to raise the money 
necessary for an experiment in shares of £25 each. 

• 'Autobiography/ rot ii. p. SIS. 
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The establishment would be intended for honest work¬ 
men, not for criminals; every encouragement would 
be given them to purchase the shares themselves, 
according as their capital increased, till at length they 
became the proprietors of the whole concern. 

The proposal was for the time unsuccessful; at length 
it was taken up, in 1822, by the British and Foreign 
Philanthropic Society for the Permanent Relief of the 
Working Classes. This Society was under distin¬ 
guished patronage; the Vice-Presidents included the 
representatives of the principal countries of Europe, 
besides a long list of peers; the Acting Committee 
was composed of gentlemen of rank and influence. 
The object of the Society was to carry into effect 
measures for the permanent relief of the labouring 
classes, by forming communities for mutual interest 
and co-operation, in which, by means of education, 
example, and emplo 3 rment, they will be gradually j 
withdrawn from the evils induced by ignorance, bad 
habits, poverty, and want of employmentThese 
communities were to be mainly agricultural, and self- 
supporting ; they would be governed by a committee 
chosen from all the members between a cerbiin age, 
as for example, between forty and fifty. This com¬ 
mittee would undertake to provide each member with 
the work best suited to his taste and ability. All the 
members will bo fully supplied with the necessaries 
and comforts of life, and the surplus of profit would 
be applied to pay the interest due to the Society upon 
the capital, and also gradually, to redeem the capital 
itself, ^^and when this debt is cancelled, the future 
* Journal, i. 157. 
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surjilus shall be invested to form a fnnd for the esta¬ 
blishment of a second eommimity, when the increased 
population of the first shall require it/^ 

The first report of the Society was read by Lord 
Blessington in June, 1822 ; he acknowledged that 
Mr. Owen was the discoyerer of the new system of 
relief for the poor, yet the Philanthropic Society did 
not think it necessary to embrace the whole of his 
system; they repndiated his metaphysics, which they 
considered irrelevant. They announced that nearly 
sufficient money had been collected to commence the 
community at Motherwell; they intended that it 
should be a model for the rest, and that it should be 
used for a Noi*raal School, where the teachers might 
be trained who were to go forth to found, in every 
part of the country, other communities for the relief 
of distress and the regeneration of mankind-f 

Mr. Owen had thus the satisfaction to see that the 
seed he had sown had taken root and was bearing 
fruit j whether for good or for evil, he had now many 
converts; nor can they be classed as deluded en¬ 
thusiasts; many of them were of high rank and refined 
education. In 1821 his views were again brought 
before Parliainent; and he went to Ireland in the 
following year, to widen the area of his conquests. 

It was in June, 1821, that Mr, Maxwell rose from 
his seat in Parliament to present a petition, which 
bore numerous and influential names, chiefly Scotch, 

• Journal, vol. ii. 77,103. 

f Ibid, p, 84. Hr, Owen subacjribed £10^000 to the funds gf the 
Society ; Mr. Hamilton, of DalzeLl, Mr. Mgrriaon, and Mr, Jooet 
£5000 each ; there were stfveral flubscriptioua of £1000. 
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humbly praying that a Committee of the House might 
be appointed to visit and report on New Lanark; he 
spoke^ he said, in behalf of unrepresented labour,” 
which was reduced to the greatest distress from Mr. 
Pittas taxation and war, from the Com Laws, and the 
enclosure of the commons; he stated Mr. Owen s 
plan for the relief of the poor to consist in the intro¬ 
duction of spade husbandry, the union of agricultural 
and industrial labour, an improved system of educa¬ 
tion, and the advantages to be derived by the saving 
proceeding from communistic life. Lord Londonderry 
opposed the motion; Mr. Owen^s scheme might be 
found applicable enough to poorhouses,” but other¬ 
wise highly repulsive to the feelings of a free nation. 
Mr. Hume thought it would make us a race of beings 
little removed from brutes, only ranging the four 
comers of a parallelogram instead of the mazes of a 
forest.Dr. Lushington could not imagine how 
tress was to be removed by feeding the people a^ 
certain hours like horses, or by exercising them a 
stated times; he approved of morality, but he co 
not sanction the abandonment of religion. ^ 

concurred with the noble marquis, and yet he m e 
to vote for the motion; ho could see no 
distress in quadrangular paradises, but Mr. 
establishment presented a marked contras 

workhouses; the one promoted virtue and apP 

the other-vice and misery; he, therefor 

good might proceed from inquiry. 

formed the highest opinion of the ze ^ 

benevolent disposition of Mr. he must 

strongly urged by him to attend., ^ 
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oppose the motion on the ground of the scheme being 
inimical to mdiyidualiby; though successful on a small 
scale, it was a most fi^Uacious inference to suppose 
that it would be so on a large scale; the House 
should pause before it set the example of a community 
existing in Christendom where there would be no re¬ 
ligion, Lord Hamilton protested that Mr* Owen^s 
plan included the strict observance of religious duties, 
and Mr* Brougham went so far as to assure the 
House, that if any fault was to be found with the sys¬ 
tem pursued at Lanark, it was on the score of too 
much religion,^^* 

The motion was lost. 

In 1822, Owen crossed to Ireland, to investigate the 
causes of the misery that afflicted that unfortunate 
island. He passed several months in travelling through 
the country; he lodged in the palaces of the great 
he encountered in society persons of every persuasion 
in politics and religion ; he sought ont Roman Ca¬ 
tholic and Protestant prelates, and contrived to gain 
information from all sides; he visited the cabins of 
the poor, and himself witnessed the poverty and 
wretchedness of their condition; he narrowly ques¬ 
tioned agriculturists, aud convinced himself of the 
richness of the soil that supported beggars. He went 
to Mayuoath and challenged the doctors of theology; 
a great meeting was held in the presence of Dr. Croly, 
the President of the College, at which Owen explained 
the New Tiewa ; at the termination of the? proceedings, 
instead of receiving the anathema of the Church, he 
was suffered to go in peace, and to disseminate his 
♦ Farliainentary Debates* 
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opinions without opposition. At length he arrived in 
Dublin, and convened a public meeting at the Ro- 
tundo, at which he proposed to show, as the result of 
his inquiries, how poverty might be banished for ever 
from the country, and the population be increased to 
fifty millions. On the day appointed the Lord Mayor 
took the chair; he was supported on the platform 
by men of great influence; amongst others by the 
Duke of Leinster, Archbishop Murray, Lords Meath 
and Cloncurry. It was, indeed, an occasion of vast 
importance, as many must have felt when Owen pro¬ 
ceeded to say, will now disclose to you a secret 
which till now has been hidden from mankind: it is 
that the fundamental notion on which the whole fabric 
of society has been raised is an error—a lamentable 
error;—one which pervades all the proceedings of 
men.^^* What need is there to remind the reader that 
this fundamental error relates to the formation of cha¬ 
racter ; that each man is what circumstance has made 
him ; that as he has had no concern in the construction, 
he can have no blame in the result ? The moment this 
great discovery becomes known, who can doubt that 
the Ribbonman will not be instantly reconciled to the 
Orange badge, and the Protestant minister forihwith 
extend the hand of fellowship to the Catholic priest ? 
All diversity of opinion will be forgotten, ancient ani¬ 
mosity will cease to rankle; where strife and hatred 
abounded, nought will remain but peace and love. 
Having thus in a few words reconciled for ever the fac¬ 
tious politician to his adversary, and the true believer to 
the heretic, he proceeded to investigate the question of 
* Journal, toI. ii. 127. 
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landlord and tenant. It is a cominon mistake^^^ he 
said, arising from the confiisioii of ideas inseparable 
from the present erTOneous system of society, to be- 
lieye that the rich proyide for the poor and working 
classes; while, in fact, the poor and working classes 
create all the wealth which the rich possess. The 
working classes can provide abundance for themselves, 
and be independent of any other class—but the rich, 
without the working classes, would be the most help¬ 
less of human beings. The rich, so far from aiding the 
working classes, actually prevent them from creating a 
supply of wealth that would be sufficient to preclude all 
from becoming poor: they prevent the working classes 
from producing far more wealth for the rich than the 
rich now possess.”* And this they do in two ways : 
first, by withholding education from them, so that their 
intellectual and industrial powers remain undeveloped ; 
and, secondly, because they do not supply them with 
work. Now, it is a fact that cannot be gainsayed, that 
every man who is properly trained can raise from the 
ground far more than he requires for his own support ; 
and the reason why the whole population is not thus 
productively employed is because the rich, who are in 
possession of the natural agents, will not turn them to 
use unless they can afterwards bring the goods they have 
produced to market, and there sell them for a profit. 
Thus at present the production of wealth is limited 
by the want of markets; and markets are limited by 
the want of a convenient circulating medium to repre¬ 
sent the products of labour as soon as they are created, 
and to effect their ready exchange j or in other words, 
* Joumalj toL iL p. 140. 
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the industry of society is restrained by the existing 
artificial monied system.^’* And this must be clear to 
the apprehension of all; every one has got a demand 
in his own person for food, clothing, and the necessa¬ 
ries of life; every one is in short a living market. The 
difficulty is he has not got the money to get what he 
wants, and without which the producer obstinately re¬ 
fuses to part with his goods; abolish this system of cash 
payment and all difficulty disappears. Although few 
have money, all have labour-power; and it is labour, 
and not money that produces wealth; constitute there¬ 
fore labour the standard of exchange, and misery will 
cease for ever. Productions will enormously increase, 
because markets have magnified indefinitely; every unit 
of the population has, in fact, become a market, where 
there is not only a great demand, but an efficient de¬ 
mand ; for is not man, balanced upon two legs, with two 
arms, and a head on the top, the living embodiment of 
labour, which has now become the standard of ex¬ 
change ? At the conclusion of the address a theological 
storm burst upon Mr. Owen ; his object was to render 
the Christian religion nugatory it was to lure men 
to their doomto reduce them to savages, without 
money or traffic ; the people were exhorted to turn 
with indignation from this pretended benefactor; they 
were implored "not to sacrifice their Bible to Mr. 
Owen^s pamphlet, nor their Redeemer to Mr. Owen^s 
metaphysics.^^ t 

Two other meetings were subsequently held, though 
not under such distinguished patronage; still they 
were crowded to excess, and the greatest interest was 
* Journal, vol. ii. p. 140. f Hid. p. 165. 
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pyinced. Mr. Owen explained the details of his system r 
bhe agricultural colony^ the parallelograms, the system 
education; he showed his various models: the 
/farm, the buildings, the conical representation of the 
ranks of society, and an ingenious device by which the 
virtues and faculties of man were exhibited by a series 
of slides. The result was in some degree satisfactory; 
a society was formed for the purpose of trying an ex¬ 
periment according to the New Views, and dissemi¬ 
nating a knowledge of the great discovery; it was 
called The Hibernian Philanthropic SocietyOwen 
and General Brown each subscribed £1000, Lord 
Cloncurry £500, and some other gentlemen £100.* In 
the first meeting, held at Morrison^s Hotel, several 
letters were read, ofiering tracts of land in various 
parts of the country for the purposes of the society 
These efforts must have had but little success, for I 
have not since heard of the extinction of poverty in 
Ireland, or of the conversion of the hostile factions to 
the Rational System. 


• Journal, toI. iii. p. 181. 
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I ‘Mf we cannot reconcile all opinions, 

Let US endeavour to unite all hearts.** 

Motto of * Neto Harmony Gazette.^ 

Among the visitors to New Lanark in 1820 was Abram 
Combe. He was then thirty-five years of age, and 
nothing had as yet intimated that the last few years of 
his life were to be spent in active philanthropy; he was 
known as a wit, a satirist, and a cynic; his lampoons 
had excited the fear, and his parodies the laughter of 
the circle in which he lived. He followed the trade of 
a tanner in Edinburgh; he kept a sharp eye on the 
main chance, drove hard bargains, and had the reputa¬ 
tion of being well to do. After his visit to New Lanark 
his character underwent an entire change; he became 
a convert to the New Views; he renounced spirituous 
liquor and animal food; he wrote essays of a political, 
metaphysical kind, which are not now generally read, 
and are indeed scarcely readable. He embraced the 
opinion that happiness is the object of life, and per-^ 
ceived that it can only be attained by living for the 

H 
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good of others. He at once set about forming a co¬ 
operative society^ in which he was assisted by Donald 
MacDonaldj who afterwards became an active citizen 
of New Harmony; in a short time they were joined 
by 500 or 600 families; they met in the evening for 
instruction and amusement^ which they found in con¬ 
versation and dancing. The Practical Society/^ as it 
was calledj dourished for a htfte while, and then it died. 
But Combe was not disconragcd by this failure; he 
determined to form a community on a small scale in hia 
tan-worksj he erected dormitories and a public kitchen; 
he induced the workmen to Live in common^ and he 
shared the profits with them; but after a short time 
discord arose, and the community was dissolved. An 
opportunity at length offered for an experiment on a 
larger scale. Combe and liflr. Hamilton of Dalzell feuded 
the lands of Qr bisto n for £20,000; they consist of 291 
acres, and are situated on the Edinburgh road, nine 
miles to the east of Glasgow, llie funds were raised 
in 200 shares of £250 each; £100 had to be paid np by 
quarterly instalments of £10. Early in March, 1825, 
building operations began upon a large scale; no less 
than 100 workmen were employed; in the course of 
a year a huge pile was erected, at the expense of 
£10,000, capable of accommodating lOO famihes. The 
length was 330 feet, and it rose to four stories; it was 
divided into rooms 16 feet by 12; there were two large 
dining-rooms, kitchens, and other rooms for public 
purposes; at the back one wing for children was already 
completed, and another was in contemplation. No diffi¬ 
culty was found in procuring occupants; they assembled 
from aU parts of England and Scotland,—a moat pro- 
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miscuous and ill-assorted crowd. Hired labour was 
dispensed with, and the completion of the undertaking 
was confided to the community.* Such was the 
establishment Mr. Combe had to direct; his appear¬ 
ance and character inspired confidence, particularly 
among those who had come prepared to endure the 
hardship inseparable from every new undertaking, and 
who were determined to improve their condition by hard 
labour. Bach member had a debtor and credit account 
at the store; he signed a ticket for every article he 
required, and the amount was charged to him; on the 
other side he was credited with the estimated value of 
his labour; the account showing the balance for or 
against him was furnished every week. Thus there 
was not a community of goods, for Mr. Combe main¬ 
tained that for a time at least it was advisable that the 
reward should be apportioned according to the value 
of the labour, and to the industry of the labourer. The j 
next generation indeed will have no necessity for this 
precaution; education will in the meantime entirely 
revolutionize character; labour will be ennobled, fair 
dealing between man and man will become an unde¬ 
viating practice in New Society. Towards the end of 
the year 1826 there were no less than 300 members; 
among these the majority were disappointed to find 
that the system of Communism had not been fully 
adopted.f Their jealousy was excited when they saw 
some of their companions much better off than them¬ 
selves; accordingly a meeting was held, in which a 
resolution was passed, That all the members of the 

• ‘ Co-operative Magazine,’ vol. i. p. 162 ; London, 1826. 

t Ibid. p. 322. 
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society unite together to produce a common stock, out 
of which all our common expenditure hereafter to be 
agreed on will be paid, and that an equal share of the 
surplus of our labour be placed to the account of each 
member of the community, according to the timo 
occupied by each/' The last sentence would appear to 
imply that a share in the profits would be apportioned 
to labour but not to skill. The resolution was strenu¬ 
ously resisted by the minority, and found httle favour 
with the proprietors; accordingly at another meeting 
the tenants proposed to take upon themselves the whole 
estate, subject to all its liabilities; they offered to pay 
five per cent, interest upon the capital, and to apply 
the profits to the final redemption of the principal, so 
that in the end they would themselves be the proprietors- 
This proposition was acceded to on certain conditiona; 
the whole of the community must be re-elected by bal¬ 
lot, and the members must submit their new rules to 
the approbation of the proprietors. It is almost incon¬ 
ceivable that men like Mr, Combe and Mr. Hamilton of 
Dalzell should have required subscription to an article 
of faith as a condition of membership; yet such was the 
case* Eveiy one had also to declare his belief ** that 
man is a creature of circumatances, and that character 
is forrmd for and not % the individuals/' Nothing 
came of the movement, from which we may infer that 
the conditions imposed by the proprietors were not 
agreeable to the promoters of the resolution ^ notwith¬ 
standing this difference of opinion, the undertaking met 
with tolerable success. 

Early in 1827 the whole of the buildings were far 
advanced towards completion. The different oceupa- 
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tions were carried on with industry; all children under 
twelve were at school, those above that age were em¬ 
ployed in such healthy occupations as were suitable to 
them; the people were comfortably clothed at little 
cost—their whole dress was made in the establishment; 
their food was plain, but simple and wholesome. Be¬ 
sides this, the moral character of the population had 
undergone a very decided improvement; drunkenness 
and immorality were placed under the ban of opinion— 
the name of the offender was entered in a register kept 
for the purpose, and in a short time it was found that 
these vices disappeared. An attack was even made 
upon tobacco, and the use of that insidious weed was 
confined to the private room of the smoker.* The ladies 
were placed upon a level with the men, and at first 
used their new privileges to menace the tranquillity of 
their former masters, but at length even they became 
more contented, and subsided to the usual average of 
female* temper. A theatre had been erected, and it 
already afforded great amusement. At an early stage 
of the proceedings, a newspaper, called the ^ Orbiston 
Register,^ had been started, and, animated by the pro¬ 
spect of success, the writers began to indulge in the 
most magnificent dreams : the curse of Eden was at 
length erased from the brow of man; he was emanci¬ 
pated from the slavery of never-ceasing toil; the genius 
of discovery had placed a boundless power of me¬ 
chanism within his grasp; the bounty of nature had 
richly endowed him with her blessings, and a new or¬ 
ganization of society had combined them in his favour. 
It was said that a few years of probationary labour— 
* ‘ Co-operative Magazine,’ vol. i. p. 198. 
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enough to stimulate the energies of youths and to 
afford a legitimate sphere for activity “ would be 
sufficient to provide to all an abundance that would 
secure leisure and repose for the declining years of 
life. Communities would be everywhere established- 
in the Highlands of Scotland and in the centres of in¬ 
dustry I they would finally extend throughout Europe^ 
and to America j wherever the traveller wandered he 
would be met with a welcome, and surrounded by 
friends; and thus, when the term of his labour bad ex¬ 
pired, will the citizen of the New Society pass the after¬ 
noon and evening of bis days, extending the field of 
his knowledge, and enlarging the range of his sympa¬ 
thies, But, alas ! the projector of this magnificent 
scheme already stood at the brink of death—^and with 
him passed away the new heaven and the new earth* 
Combe had fallen a victim to hi a zeaL He exerted 
himself beyond his strength at digging, to which he 
had never been accustomed, hAI though his illness 
might not have been dangerous, his ignorance of its 
nature led him to commit every kind of imprudence, 
till at length he was beyond recovery. He endured 
much suffering with stoic courage, and died in August, 
1827, the earliest confessor and martyr of the New 
Views, The satisfaction with which he regarded his 
life was complete, and his expectation of the triumph of 
his great undertaking was happily unclouded- Never¬ 
theless, a few months after his death the whole fabric 
he had created fell to pieces, Deprived of his active 
superintendence and guidance, anarchy rapidly followed 
on disorder, and the members dispersed ; the estate 
was sold, and a neighbouring proprietor purchased it; 
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the huge and hideous pile of buildings was razed to 
the ground, and nothing now remains to mark the 
work of Abram Combe. 

A few months before the first stone was laid at Or- 
biston, Robert Owen sailed for America. ^He went to 
seek new bottles for the new wine^ The apostle of a 
new religion, the discoverer of a new philosophy, the 
inventor of a new system of society, he was received as 
became his dignity; in the Hall of Representatives at 
Washington, before the President of the great Re¬ 
public and the chief men of the state, he explained his 
mission.* We have no need to enter into particulars; 
we have already heard it all at the London Tavern, and 
at the Rotundo in Dublin; the words were different, 
but the substance the same. He went not, indeed, as a 
mere orator to declare the new gospel, but he went to 
seek a spot where the great experiment might be tried; 
this at length he found in the State of Indiana, by the 
banks of the Wabash. 

Early in the present century the spirit of enthusi¬ 
asm and religious earnestness fell upon a country 
preacher near Stuttgart, whose name was Rapp; he 
did not revolt from the doctrines of his Lutheran 
Church, but he sought to infuse into its ceremonies 
a new fervour; he was first treated with coldness; 
he was then visited with persecution. He had gathered 
round him many followers whose hearts yearned for a 
purer service and a holier life; they refused to attend 
the cold formalities of the state church, the authori¬ 
ties resented this breach of the law, and the Rappites 
were forced to moderate their zeal, or to quit their 
♦ * New Harmonj Gazette/ vol. ii. p. 249. 
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country* The pastor was offered an asylum in another 
part of Grermany and in France i bat the finger of the 
Lord pointed to the West, and the preacher obeyed 
tlie summons; in 1803 he sailed for America, and the 
year after he was followed by 150 families. The pd- 
grima at first settled in Pennsylvania, but in 1814 
they moved farther west to Indiana; there they bnilt 
a town, and called it Harmony. The society was con¬ 
stituted after the pattern of the early Christians; 
they were all of one heart and one soul j none claimed 
aught as his own; they had all things in common; 
each followed a trade. Besides this, they renounced 
carnal love, and aspired to celibate perfection ; but 
they sought to unite these virtues with the holy joy of 
family life. Each family had a house apart, and a plot 
of ground; they possessed a cow and several swine, 
besides poultry; aU other things, however, they pro¬ 
cured from the common store, which was supplied by 
the common labour. Religion was the basis upon 
which the whole fabric rested—Rapp was lawgiver 
and priest. Yet much importance was not assigned to 
dogma, for they demanded no tests; they received 
with open arms, as brethren in the Lord, all who came 
to them, whose lives were pure, and whose hearts were 
fixed on heavenly things. “ If he (the new-comer) is 
rich, he deposits all his property in the common stock; 
if he is poor, he has no During the day they 

tend the vineyards; they cultivate the ground; they 
spin cotton* In the evening they assemble in the 
church : they sing psalms; they ofier to heaven the in¬ 
cense of a pure heart; they listen to the admonitions 
• Helish, * Travels in Uriit^ States,Wot ii. p. 80. 
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of their pastor. Men say they are ignorant, and despise 
the refinements of civilization; but what matters it to 
them ? they are abundantly supplied with this world^s 
goods—they are richly endowed with the blessings of 
the Spirit; they are permitted to enjoy a peculiar 
«hare of its power and grace; the phenomena of reli¬ 
gious enthusiasm are seldom absent. ^ere is no vi¬ 
cious habit among them; there is not an instance of 
swearing or lying, or debauchery of any kind; and 
as to cheating, so commonly practised in civilized so¬ 
ciety, they have no temptation to it whatever. As 
individuals they have no use for money, and they 
have no fear of want.^^* No wonder they prospered; 
when they left Germany they brought with them 
twenty-five dollars a-piece; their riches had now mul¬ 
tiplied a hundredfold. It was to this Eden of the west¬ 
ern land that Owen turned; rumours had gone abroad 
that the community wished to move back near to their 
original settlement in Pennsylvania; this proved to be 
true; and Owen became the purchaser of Harmony 

for doUara . v — - 

(The property consisted of 30,000 acres,! of which 
tnh" Kappites had cleared 2500; the land/bordering 
the river was flat and occasionally inundated; the 
town was situated at a little distance upon rising 
ground, and at the back were hills planted with vine¬ 
yards or covered by primeval forest; the river was 
navigaWe%r boats of forty tons, and it abounded with 
.fish. [ Owen advertised for inhabitants, and with 
astonisirifig alacrity the want was supplied; before 
three months had elapsed, he found himself surrounded 
• Melish, vol. ii. p. 79. 
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by nine hundred diseiplea of the new ajatem* They 
had responded to hia appeal from mixed motives; 
there were some enthuaiasts who had comej at great 
personal sacrifice, to face a rude life and to mix among 
rude men, who had no object but to work out the 
great problem of a New Society; there were others who 
fancied they could secure abundance with little labour, 
prepared to shirk their share in the toil, but not to 
forego their share in the reward. 

On the 27th of August, 1825, Mr, Owen collected 
them together in the public hall, and in an opening 
address explained the object he had in view; he could 
not expGcst, he said, an immediate transition from the 
system of competition to that of co-operation; old 
j habits cannot be easily put away; it is to the next 

\/ generation rather than to the present that we must 

look for entire success. Still, much can now be done. 
New Haiunony is intended as halfway house, a 
temporary resting-place, where we can change our old 
garments and fully prepare ourselves for the new state 
of existence into which we hope to enter,”®*® It was 

/ accordingly agreed that the community resolve itself 
into a Preliminary Society,” from which, after the 
probation of a year, some, or perhaps all, might be 
prepared to enter into the promised land of common 
labour and equal distribution. In the meantime, a 
store was organized at which each man had a debtor 
and credit account; if at the end of a yeai* he was 
so fortunate as to find a balance in his favour, he 
might withdraw the half, provided the sum did not 
exceed 100 dollars, and proceed on a journey of plea* 
• * New Karmonj 6*a£6ttej^ no, 1, p, 2, 
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sure. He must, however, first receive the permission 
of the community, which he can only expect to obtain 
if his labour can be dispensed with for a time without 
inconvenience. If he prefers to remain at home, he 
can only withdraw his surplus in the usual goods sup¬ 
plied by the store. New members will not be received 
unless they bring their own tools with them, and their 
household furniture; they must be ready to accept what¬ 
ever room is sissigned to them, and also to subscribe to 
the articles of the Preliminary Society. A perfect equa¬ 
lity of rank and privilege will be established among 
aU members, but, as before stated, the remuneration 
will, for the present, be proportional to the services ren¬ 
dered. Any one who wishes to leave the society can 
do so at a weeVs notice; he will receive back the value 
of what he brought with him, and the balance in his 
favour at the store.^ Having complete d these neces¬ 
sary arraligemdllLs/Owen left for England in June. A 
committee had been previously elected to carry out his 
instructions and to direct the affairs of the settlement; 
one of its first acts was to forbid the retail of spiritu¬ 
ous liquors; a bell rang when the time had arrived 
for the workman to suspend his daily toil, but it was 
left to the silent admonition of the village clock to 
assemble them together for labour. The followers of 
Rapp were accustomed to meet in the evening in their 
village church to seek the Lord, and they had found 
prosperity and peace; the profane disciples of the 
New System met for riotous mirth, for dancing, for 
discussion, for the unholy exercise of the carnal mind ; 
they had abandoned their gods, and the gods seemed 
to have abandoned them. The ^New Harmony Ga- 
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zette^ reflects in some degree the confiisioii of the 
new settlers; those daring men stood upon the ashes 
of a volcaiiO;^ at the brink of chaos; beneath them 
were the broken fragments of creedsj dying indeed^ 
but not yet deprived of their venom; before them 
they peered into the darkness whither God and the 
Spirit-land bad vanished from before their eyes. At the 
comers of the street^ and in the market-place, among 
the vineyards on the hills, and in the hall of assembly, 
groups of men were everywhere to be seen earnestly 
discuasing the New Views. Is man wholly the crea¬ 
ture of circumstance How far can he be held 
responsible?^^ “Is the Bible true?” "Does the 
devil exist ?” “Is there a God ?” “ Does Providence 
direct the affairs of earth?” “Is the soul enwrapped 
in eternal flame, or received into endless bliss?” 
“Does the soul exist?” “Beyond death is there 
life?” Such were the questions that engaged the 
attention and occupied the time of men who till then 
had been clearing forests* in the backwoods, and 
artisans who had been plying their trades in great 
cities. Preachers of every denomination were freely 
permitted to preach and exhort; at first many 
flocked to the new settlement, eager to restore the 
lost sheep to the sacred fold, but at length their mim- 
bers decreased, till finally they came no more that 
way; in truth, they had to pass through an ordeal 
equalled only by the hot flames of persecution. No 
preacher was suffered to open his mouth unless he 
were prepared, at the conclusion of his discourse, to 
support his testimony by facts that would convince 
a backwoodsman, and by arguments that would sa- 
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tisfy the disputatious proclivities of the intelligent 
artisan.* 

When Owen returned, in January, 1826, he found 
that these burning controversies had excited the usual 
intensity of hate.f The old religions were hastening 
to dissolution, but the new religion of charity had not 
yet sprung from their dying embers. Hefoumd^more- 
over, that the people w ho had assembled were ilT^ - 
sbrtedj the idle, who preponderated, were jealousof 
the advantages^hS fell to industry, and clamoured 
lustily for the eslabirshment of absolute Communism. 
Though painfuUy'^conscious how unsuited were thmr 
antecedents and present condition to enter upon the 
promises, Owen was unable longer to resist the po¬ 
pular cry ; accordingly, on the 25th of January, 1826, 
sevdn persons were chosen by universal suffrage to 
frame the constitution of the ^^New Harmony Com¬ 
munity of Equality.^^ Of these seven there were two 
sons o f Owen—William and Robert Dale. 

The New Constitution accorded an equality of 
rights, uninfluenced by sex or condition, to all adults. 
Women were not, however, allowed to vote for the 
members of the executive, nor had they a voice in the 
popular assembly. The constitution declared itself 
based on the principles of equality of duties, modi- 
fled by physical and moral conformation, co-operative 
union in the business and amusements of life, commu¬ 
nity of property, freedom of speech, obedience to the 
laws of the country^^ in which it exists. It asserts that 
no man is bom with rights either of possession or of 

* * Co-operative Magazine/ vol. ii. p. 48. 

t * Co-operative Magazine/ vol. ii. p. 48. ‘New Harmony Gazette/ 
vol. i. p. 207. 
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exemption superior to those of his fellows; that the 
character is not formed bj the indiyidual, and that, 
therefore, artificial rewards and punishments are equally 
inapplicable. Kindness it declares to be the only con¬ 
sistent mode of treatment. It enacts, “ that all shall 
have similar food, clothing, and education, as near as 
can be furnished for all, according to their ages ; and, 
as soon as practicable, all shall Iitg in similar houses, 
and in all respects be accommodated ahkei'^ The com¬ 
munity is to be governed by a General Assembly and 
an Executive Council: thfr^fiTn4^to rnnfljst of every 
male-OTer-lwea^f-4jna years, of age; the, other will be 
composed of seven members—a secretary-and six heads 
of-^partmentS'* The whole community itself will be 
divided into six departments, and each department 
into occupations; every one will be a member of an 
occupation, for no one can be ejcempted from labour; 
every individual above sixteen shall have a vote for 
the intendent of his occupation; the intendents thus 
chosen will elect the superintendent of their depart¬ 
ment. In this manner four of the members of the Exe¬ 
cutive Council will be selected; the other three will be 
chosen by the universal suffrage of the General Assem- 

ft T i d fhfi T roft TW iron two latter will superin¬ 

tendents-eMae-departmonl^dr^Omestic Economy and 
G emmcu cer—All these pers 0 fiS-^aj:!eJioJi&ld''«ffiee-^ly 
during. Jth e pl e a sure—ef-4he-JGI^nerai-Asgambly; every 
TV^eok-4be-ABsembly“is" to fegiBter"^tr'opinion of the 
chaiaiCtei^f oil the auporintendenis ; eaclr~5tqjerinten- 
d^mt—of~evei y ini e ndent; each intenden t of" “all the 
members of-hia-occupatioirT- thu a will - a ^searrehmg in- 
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,.tuipply-4lrff^planA nf aTpTHnFr- The property 
will remain for ever in trust for the community ; no 
individual can assert any private claims upon it. Such 
compensation for services as justice may require will 
be given to any one who may choose to leave; the 
matter will be arranged by the Executive, subject to 
appeal to the Assembly. The children of deceased 
members will enjoy all the rights of members.* Lastly, 
it was decreed that all who aspired to enter the New 
Harmony Commimity of Equality^^ must sign this 
constitution] Most of the members of the Preliminary 
Society foimd no diflSculty. It must be remembered 
they had to declare their belief in Fatalism. Now, 
however self-evident may be the truth of this doctrine, 
it ought not to have been forgotten that there are 
many persons in the Old World who are strangely un¬ 
able to seize self-evident truths; in pity for them, 
dogmatism, and hence division, might have been 
avoided. There were some, evidently persons of weak 
intellect, who fancied themselves free agents, and who 
sought to prove their freedom by refiising to join the 
Fatalist Community; these formed an association of 
their own two miles from the town, and were generally 
regarded with contempt as bigots, who would not re«^ 
ceive the new light.f 

Notwithstanding this* division, the adoption of the 
new constitution appears for a time to have been suc¬ 
cessful. The editor of the ^New Harmony Gazette^ 
writes, Our streets no longer exhibit groups of idle 
talkers, but each one is busily engaged in the occupa- 

* ‘ Co-operative Magazine,’ vol. i. p. 301. 

t ‘ New Harmony Gazette,* vol. i. p. 166. 
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tion he has chosen; the public meetings^ in stead of 
being the arena of contending orators^ have assumed a 
different character, and are now places of business. Ko 
vain disputations now grate on the ear of patient in¬ 
dustryWhile this improvement had taken place 
among the adult population, means were in active pre¬ 
paration for the education and training of the children- 
The discourses of Mr. Owen had attracted the atten¬ 
tion of Mr. Maclure, the President of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences at Philadelphia. This gentleman was 
somewhat advanced in life, of a generous but impulsivo 
nature—swift to wrath, bat earnest in love; he pos¬ 
sessed a large fortune, and a magnificent library; he 
placed both at the service of New Harmony; he offered 
to share the expense of the great experiment, and to 
assist it with his learning and experience. He bought 
from Owen a tract of 900 acres, close to the town, 
and determined to establish upon it an agricultural 
school after the pattern of Pestalozzi. The system 
of that great educational reformer had been in¬ 
troduced into America a few years previously by M. 
Phiquepal and Mme- Fretageot; these enterprising 
persona were induced to leave Philadelphia, to enter 
upon a larger sphere of exertion at New Harmony; 
they arrived in January, 1826, In a short time they 
had accommodation for 1000 children, and were ac¬ 
tually instructing 400 ; they expected tho members 
would soon increase, for the expense of the education 
was only 100 doEars a year, and included food and 
clothing.f 

The apparent prosperity lasted but a short time ; 

* YoL L p. 207. f * Co-operative MogTizine/ toL L p. 373. 
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Owen^s fears were well-grounded; and it soon became 
evident that the change from the Preliminary Society 
to ^ ^ure Coihfflmi snj^ad been premature. The con¬ 
stitution was too complicated to work; the individual 
felt only a remote interest in the welfare of the whole ; 
some became idle, and a charge upon the rest. The 
industrious found they did not reap the fruit of their 
industry; unmarried men complained they had to sup¬ 
port the burden of a family without experiencing its 
consolations. Women, in particular, were singularly 
sensitive lest they should be betrayed into more labour 
than strictly fell to their share; hence arose endless 
jealousy and discontent, not less formidable than the 
disputatious ardour of the Preliminary Society. An 
expedient was resorted to that promised to remove 
these obstacles to progress. Owen declared himself 
willing to let land upon certain conditions,* to any 
number of persons, who, from intimate knowledge of 
one another, were prepared to associate together. Two. 
colonies were thus speedily formed; they were quite 
independent of one another, and of the parent so¬ 
ciety from which they had separated; they made 
their own laws, and were united only by friendship, 
and for purposes of exchange. The first was called 
Macluria; it had about 1200 acres, and consisted of 

♦ These were—1. That it shall be held for the use of co-operative 
coiumunities of equality in rights and property, and shall not be divided 
into individual shares and separate interests. 2. That any surplus 
property over and above paying off debts, and the cost of the land, 
shall go to establisli other communities, and on no pretext be divided 
into individual shares. 3. There shall be no whiskey or distilled 
liquors made in the community. The lease was for 10,000 veal’s. 
(‘ New Harmony Gazette,’ vol. iii. p. 204.) 
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120 persolis, Owen lent them money at four per 
oent.j and they bnilt a separate village for them¬ 
selves, in which they dwelt. ^Fhe constitution they 
^ adopted resembled in many respects that of the parent 
society* It was honourably distinguished from it in 
others, for it repudiated all metaphysical and religious 
controversy- The executive functions were not con¬ 
fided to superintendents, but to a council of fathers.'^ 
These were to be chosen from the oldest members of 
the community, under sixty-five.* The other colony 
was called Feiba-Pevcli; its nutnberB were fewer, the 
extent of land it cultivated was about the same, and its 
organization is said to have been better.f These had 
completed their separation as early as March or April, 
1325 ; in July they were followed by another, limited 
to thirty families, for experience had proved that diffi¬ 
culties increase in proportion to the numbers. It 
was for this reason found advisable to form each occu¬ 
pation as it were into a separate community. Men of 
the same trade, with the same tastes, who held the 
Siime status in old society, who met daily at the same 
avocations, were more easily joined together in interest 
and sympathy than a heterogeneous mass who could 
have no sentiment in common. An individual member 
of a large gang of workmen might not unreasonably 
fancy that his exertions would produce a veiy inap¬ 
preciable effect on the general result; but when the 
gang is broken up into small companies, then the ef¬ 
fort of each labourer may be clearly perceived. Hence 
the new colonies were divided into occupations, and 
an account at the store was opened with each. 

* 'Kew lliimionj Gmette/ tqI. l p. 209. f IhitL v<jl. L p. 226. 
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The movement continued steadily in the same direc¬ 
tion. Early in 1827 the town of New Harmony had 
become a central village, surrounded by no less than 
eight independent colonies. These operations,^^ said 
Owen in a public address in May, 1827, have been go¬ 
ing forward so successfully that perhaps no pleasure 
has been more pure than that which I have enjoyed 
for some time past in my daily visit to some one of 
these new establishments, where by the industry of the 
persons engaged I saw the sure foundation laid of 
independence for themselves, and for their children's 
children, through many generations.^^ And yet this 
result had not been produced without one failure and 
much distress. Macluria, having lasted for a year, was 
dissolved in March, 1827. The lands were sold to a 
community of Germans, consisting of fifteen families, 
who had come to try the New Views.* The breaking 
up into independent colonies had caused much suffer¬ 
ing; there were men there with whom none would 
associate; it is true they were the idle and vicious, for 
whom in the Old World little sympathy is felt. Not 
so a disciple of the Rational Religion; he knows that 
man is a creature of circumstance—an object of com¬ 
passion, but not of scorn. Hence it will be readily 
believed that Owen suffered much. It was,^^ he said, 
the most unpleasant and trying period I had to pass 
through, for my object in coming here was to benefit 
all, and if possible to injure none.^^t 

Nor was this the only source of distress to the 
benevolent philanthropist. The educational system 
from which he anticipated so much had proved, from 
♦ ‘New Harmonj Ghizette/ vol. ii. p. 206. f Ibid. vol.ii. p. 255. 

I 2 
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his point of view, a failure. The various teachers in¬ 
stead of cordially uniting had each set up for himself ; 
hence he says, “ ITie object which I had the most at 
heart could not be attained, the children were educated 
in different habits, dispositions, and feelings, when it 
was my most earnest desire that all the childi'on should 
be educated in similar habits and dispositions, and he 
brought up truly asS members of one large famUy with¬ 
out a siugle discordant feeling,^' This evil he sought to 
remedy by opening a rival institution of his own, more 
m accordance with the New Views. The public dis¬ 
approbation Owen had ex]>ressed of the system under 
the direction of Mr. Maclure had deeply offended that 
gentleman j his love turned to hate, and in the fury of 
his passion he forgot his philauthropy. Moneiary 
transactions had passed between him and Owen; he 
had bought hia land for 40,000 dollars, but the debt 
had not yet been discharged. Mr, Owen bad signed a 
note conti'acting to pay a portion of the purchase-money 
of New Harmony to Mr. Rapp upon a certain date. 
As the time approached Mr. Maclure agreed to discharge 
this bill for Owen, and fancied that he would thereby 
more than pay off his own debt; he thought Mi\ 
Owen had not sufficient cash at his command to dis¬ 
charge the balance which he imagined would be thus 
due to him, and he determined to expose him to the 
indignity of an arrest. In the Mount Vernon jail Mr* 
Owen might perhaps become a convert to the Maclurian 
system of education, at all events he would have an 
opportunity of retracting hia objections; but unfortu¬ 
nately the calculations upon which this magnificent 
stroke of policy was founded proved to be false; when 
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the account came to be made up the balance was found 
to be against Maclure, and the prophet of the New Views 
escaped the debtors' prison. Such were some of the 
indignities and disappointments he had to endure; yet 
they weighed but lightly in the balance when compared 
with the triumph he anticipated. Already he had the 
satisfaction to see his principles extending throughout 
America, and various experiments begun. Sixty miles 
above New York, on the Hudson Eiver, a community 
was modelled after the pattern of New Harmony, and 
was known by the name of the ^‘Franklin Community;"* 
another, called the ^^Owen Community," purchased 2100 
acres, including nearly the whole town of Kendal, in the 
State of Ohio; f another settled in the Great Valley, 
twenty miles from Lancaster and forty from Philadel¬ 
phia. We hear also of the Alleghany Association at 
Pittsburgh, and the Blue Spring at Bloomington in 
Indiana. 

But there was one community that deserves especial 
mention. It was founded in the western district of 
Tennessee, 14 miles from Memphis, and 800 miles up 
the Mississippi Eiver; it was called Nashoba, and 
was established by Miss Frances Wright, a lady of 
considerable talent and most undoubted courage. She 
had perceived that virtue bears a direct proportion to 
happiness, and happiness can only be attained by free¬ 
dom ; but political oppression is the least of the evils 
of tyranny; public opinion inflicts more poignant suf¬ 
fering, and produces even more disastrous effects. 
Nashoba was intended as a refuge for the independent 
thinker, where, without fear of a social ban, he might 
* * New Harmony Gazette/ vol. i. p. 287. t Ihid. vol. i. p. 349. 
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carry out tho dictates of fits conscience; in conse¬ 
quence^ ** religion occupies no place in the creed of 
the Institution/^ and the moral code was greatly sim¬ 
plified ;* liunian happiness is the only test of morals; 
whatever tends to produce happiness is moral; what¬ 
ever tends to produce misery is evil. Now, marriage, 
evGiy one will admit, is highly disagreeable; to be 
united for life to a woman or a man for whom we have 
ceased to have any sympathy is not consistent with 
the pursuit of happiness, or, what is the same thing, of 
virtue; consequently, “ the marriage law existing with¬ 
out the pale of the Institution is of no force within that 
pale.” There can, indeed, be nothing more anomalous 
or productive of greater misery than the laws which 
now regulate the relation between the sexes; a ficti¬ 
tious sanctity has been ascribed to the exercise of an 
unnatural restraint. In wedded life the woman sacri¬ 
fices her independence, and becomes port of the pro¬ 
perty of her husband; affections are outraged by a 
union that cannot be dissolved when the beart. is 
chilled; a connection, unhallowed by sacerdotal bene¬ 
diction, indicts a crushing penalty on the woman, and 
brands with infamy the oflspring of love. Irregular 
indulgence is frequently visited with the vilest forms 
of disease; it extinguishes the most sacred flame that 
can glow in the heart of man; it transforms the ten- 
derest and the loveliest woman into a hai*deiied and 
despicable outcast; nor is chastity more than a degree 
less of evil. Our hospitiils and asylums are filled with 
teiTible proofs of the Nemesis of Nature; in Nashoba 
this long roll of misery will have no existence. Each 
man will seek the partner for whom his heart yearns ; 
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their union may be eternal, but it will not outlive the 
affections; from the moment the heart has ceased to 
love the connection will be dissolved; for the children 
there is no fear; they are the charge of the commu¬ 
nity, and their condition is not affected by the separa¬ 
tion of their parents; in a society based upon private 
property this arrangement will admit of modification. 
We will, then, not inquire if a mother be a wife, or a 
father a husband; but if parents can supply to the 
creatures they have brought into being all things re¬ 
quisite to render existence a blessing; let the force 
of public opinion be brought against the thoughtless 
ignorance and cruel selfishness which so frequently 
multiplies offspring beyond the resources of the pa¬ 
rents and yet this point, which to the rational mind 
is of paramount importance, is precisely the one syste¬ 
matically overlooked by the old society. Provided 
children are begotten according to law, no penalty 
descends upon the married sensualists, who, for their 
own gratification, bring into existence creatures for 
whom they can neither provide food nor education; 
and that blackest crime, compared with which fornica¬ 
tion and even adultery are trivial, perpetuating here¬ 
ditary disease and madness, is suffered to pass over 
without even a whisper of condemnation.* No black 


* Tt is impossible not to admire the exquisite simplicity of the mar¬ 
riage system in old society. The moral feelings bearing upon the sub¬ 
ject are also to be commended for a like reason. The whole question is 
reduced to a mere matter of registration. A union duly entered in 
the vestry of tlie parish church becomes at once laudable, and the chil¬ 
dren that result, being legal, are naturally a source of pride. Accord¬ 
ingly, a curate who has fourteen children and nothing for them to eat 
is peculiarly admirable, and deserving of unqualified sympathy and re- 
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could become a member of New Harmony] tbey could 
only be employed as helpers but tbe liberality of Miss 
Wriglit knew no restraint; the blacks were permitted 
in her establish me iit to possess propertyi and finally 
to emancipate themselves by their labour. No dis¬ 
tinction whatever was suffered to exist between black 
and white children ] they were brought np together at 
the same scboolj and iuborited the same privileges. 

Such was the bold defiance hurled at the beginning 
of this century by a young English lady against the 
opinions and prejudices of society.f Nor did she long 
remain without sympathy. The ^ New Harmony Ga- 


Bjiert. Some pepsons, howeTer, wliose fiiont! fuculties am ftlight^y de¬ 
ranged, have thought lliat ati ecelesiafitioal ceremon^v, however vital in 
ilavlf, IB not the BOlo condition of a moral union. One writer liae even 
ijt tern pled to «how that “ eausirtg the existence of (v human being h one 
of the most msponsible actions in the range of human life. To undcr- 
tuke this reapoiiaibility—^to braiow a Jifo wiiich may be either a curae 
Of a Ueatang, the being on whom it is bestowed will have at least 

tlie ordinary ohanees of a d«eirable exLstence, i» a crime against that 
being.” (J. 9. Mill, ^On Liberty,' p. 1^4.) Mr. Mill ta inclined to tliliik 
that thia oonditioa m not iiecebaaTily fullUled, even though tlie eertlJi* 
cate of marriage' is perfectly correct. He entertains also some singular 
opiniona respecting wotneu, based upon a supposition which in the pre* 
«ent state of our knowledge is incapable of proof, viz. that, woman is a 
Tutiouel being, and ttau rise to be the oonipaoion and even the equal of 
man, Lnstosd of being, as in old society, ^rst his plaything, and aftier- 
wartls hts tormentor. This absurd delusion loads Mr. Mill to antici^ 
pate a time when huge families will be etfeclually prevented by the pru¬ 
dence of independent women, who will refuse to undcrtalte a burden, 
the wciglit of which falls principally upon them. (Follt. Ecoti. hookyv. 
elmp. vii.). It is umieoessary to point out to the ordinary reader the 
absurdity of these opinions *, yet such ia the itdlueuee of idle theories, 
that tiicy may in Lime produce a change iu the conduct even of respect¬ 
able people. 

♦ ‘New Harmony Gnzetbe,' voL i. p. 2. 

■f It would appear that Miss Wright ultimately yielded to the 
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zette ^ proves that her opinions speedily found dis¬ 
ciples. . In April, 1826, we read of a couple being 
married in New Harmony Hall; they stood up in 
the meeting, and took one another by the hand, 
saying, I do agree to take this woman (man) to be 
my wife (husband), and I declare that I submit to any 
other ceremony upon this occasion only in conformity 
with the laws of the State.^^ An editorial note dilates 
upon ‘‘ the absurdity of the present form of marriage, 
according to which the future husband and wife are 
compelled solemnly to promise to love each other 
during their whole lives, while at the same time they 
are conscious that their aflTections do not depend for 
one hour upon themselves In the following July 
Mr. Owen thought it expedient publicly to give his 
sanction to the new doctrine. He had discovered an 
era in the History of Mankind when a few leading 
individuals invented religion. These ingenious persons 
managed about the same time to seize the property of 
the people, and to appropriate it to themselves ; they 
completed their remarkable achievements by establish¬ 
ing matrimony, by which, they secured to themselves 
the same privileges in woman which they had seized 
in property; henceforth they could tempt the most 
beautiful ladies by the allurements of their wealth, and 
then subjugate them to their pleasure. It was in this 
manner that the poor were despoiled of their rights, 
and women of their liberty, and thus came into being 
Eeligion, Private Property, and Marriage, which in 
the blasphemous licence of his language he did not 

bondage of the old law, for we hear of her afterwards as Mme. d’Arus- 
mout. (‘ The Crisis,’ London, 1833, vol. ii. p. 19.) 
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hesitate to call " The Trinity of Evil.” It must hence¬ 
forth be the great object of a Social Reformer to 
stamp out these demoniacal institutions ; Religion must 
be annihilatedj that man may no longer shrink with 
terror from the darkness of tho tomb ; Private Pro¬ 
perty must be abohshedj that the poor may no more be 
dependent for life on the caprice of the few j Marriage 
must cease, that love may regain its power. Mr. Owen 
viewed this extravagant proceeding with even more 
complacency than his speech at the London Tavern. 
He compares what he calls the “ Declaration of Mental 
Independence^^ to the Declaration of American Inde¬ 
pendence, which had occurred fifty years before; in¬ 
deed, his achievoment quite eclipsed the latter, inas¬ 
much as '^^for the first time in the records of man, 
a foundation has been laid for real virtue and perma¬ 
nent happini^ss.”* Both he and hi a folloivers were sin¬ 
cere in their belief, that a new era had indeed begun; 
the future numbers of the ^ New Harmony Gazette,^ 
besides the day of the month, thus indicated the year; 

1 st year of Mental Independence ; 51 st year of Ame¬ 
rican Independence; 1826th year of Christ.” Mr. 
Owen perceived that one of the main sources of dis¬ 
sension proceeded from a want of sympathy among the 
members] he, therefore, proposed that meetings be 
held three times a week, after the working hours, for 
conversation, lectures, and general instruction.’^ He 
took an active share in them until his departure for 
England in June, 1827. During the winter months 
they had to be discontieued ] and the editor of the 
'New Harmony Gazette^ complains that the progress 
* ^ New Harmony Gazette/ vol. i p. 329. 
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of the colony has again failed to answer expectations. 
In November, Owen sailed again from Liverpool; 
his way this time was by New Orleans. Not satisfied 
to be a Social Reformer, he determined also to enter 
on a crusade against Religion; he delivered a course 
of lectures at New Orleans, in which he indulged in his 
usual energy of expression; he wound up by pro¬ 
ceeding to challenge any clergyman who chose to enter 
the lists against him to a public discussion of the 
Faith; The gauntlet was finally taken up by Mr. A. 
Campbell; but we need not follow Mr. Owen into the 
intricate mazes of theology. 

On his arrival at New Harmony in February, 1828, 
he again met with- severe disappointment. He called 
a meeting in April, in which he declared that the 
leases he had given ^^have been, with few excep¬ 
tions, applied for individual purposes and individual 
gains, and, in consequence, they must return again 
into ray hands.The last experimenV^ he con¬ 
tinues, “has made it evident that families trained in 
the individual system, founded as it is upon super¬ 
stition, have not acquired those moral qualities of 
forbearance and charity for each other which are ne¬ 
cessary to promote full confidence and harmony among 
all the members, and without which communities can¬ 
not exist.” The retailer of foreign produce had ac¬ 
quired a monopoly which proved highly injurious to 
the interests of the colony; not alone this, for com¬ 
petition, that scourge of modern society, had actually 
dared to invade New Harmony; whiskey-shops and 
petty stores had sought to compete one against the 
other. This appearance of the old leaven was highly 
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** Rien de grand n*a de grand commencement. On ne trouvera pas 
dans Thistoire de tons les slides une seule exception it cette r^gle; 
* Crescit occulto velu^ arbor esvo ;* c’est la devise ^temelle de toute 
grande institution .’’—De Maistre, 


Before Mr. Owen appeared as the Apostle of Associa¬ 
tion, we only hear of the existence of three Co-ope¬ 
rative Societies; of these, two remain, and one has 
long since failed; the earliest in date was founded at 
Hull, in 1795. A few persons formed a society for 
the sale of the necessaries of life, at lower prices than 
were current among the ordinary retailers ;* this as¬ 
sociation having existed for many years on a very 
modest scale, its bene6ts being limited to the members, 
has recently received a stimulus from the success 
at Rochdale, and is now in a highly prosperous con¬ 
dition. 

In October, 1806, twenty-six of the workmen in the 

* Their transactions were more particularly in wheat and flour. 
(‘ Manchester Co-operator,’ vol. vii. p. 357.) 
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arsenal at Woolwich, detemimed to resist the extor¬ 
tionate demands of the shopkeepers ;* they each anb- 
scribed 10s, Od., and with the amount ao raised, they 
sent one of themselves to Smithfield, where for £20 
they purchased a ballock ; it was found that in tins 
manner the price of their meat was reduced exactly 
one-half, from Od. to 4 Jd .; their first efiFoi't had been 
generally ridiculed, but its success could not now be 
denied. They were speedily joined by a large number 
of other workmen, and were soon able to rent a shed at 
£20 per annum, where they occasionally had as many 
as fifteen cattle at a time. It was not long before they 
acted upon the same principle in respect to other 
articles of their consumption : they bought tea by the 
chest; butter by the load j plums fun their Christinas 
pudding by wholesale ; they contacted for bread at a 
i-educod price. The movement while it lasted was very 
successful, but the termination of the war put an end 
to its existence j the workmen were thrown out of em¬ 
ployment to relapse into niisery.f 

Co-operation, extinguished at Woolwich, reappeared 
at Devonport: in 1815, a shop for the sale of bread was 
opened in the town ; a com mill was erected at Ivy- 
bridge, thiileen miles distant; it stiU exists, under the 
name of Union Mill;^^ to the bakery was added a coal 
association, which shares its prosperity. It is remark- 

* The copy of tlie * Eeonamiat ’ from which I htiTe tateo these par- 
tictdaiB is to be found in the British Muaeura. Tlve date is ao India* 
tinct tlmt it might be either 1806 or 18L6 j 1 hare assumed tlie former 
in consequence of the allusion to the temalnation of live war with which 
tlie itory closes* 

t I'll® ^Bcouomiat/ No, 11^ p. 170. 
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able that both these societies have practised a system 
that has not proved so successful elsewhere; credit is 
given, and the retailers are undersold.* 

But Mr. Owen was now before the world as the ad-{ 
vocate of association upon a more magnificent scale; 
in January, 1821, the first number appeared of a 
weekly journal called the ^ Economist / the editor was 
a disciple of Mr. Owen, and his object was to dis¬ 
seminate a knowledge of the New Views.f In some 
respects, however, there was an important difference 
between them; the editor rejected a few of Mr. Owen^s 
scientific opinions, and the whole of his religion and 
metaphysics.J The ^ Economist^ was more concerned 
in the purely practical aspect of social questions ; it 
proposed to explain to the working classes in what 
maimer they could better their own condition, with-' 
out exciting opposition by challenging popular pre¬ 
judices. 

Shortly before the appearance of this new publica¬ 
tion a few journeymen printers in London had formed: 
^^The Co-operative &nd Economical SocietyThey 
met at the oflSce of the ^ Economist,^ at the Medallic 
Cabinet, 158, Strand; there they discussed the New 
Views, and determined if possible to carry them into 
effect. They proposed to form a working community 

* 'Manchester Co-operator,* vol. ir. p. 87 ; vol. viii. p. 199—“Tliere 
are now 120 sacks of flour baked weekly by the association.’* 

t The title of the paper is ‘ The Economist/ a Periodical Paper ex¬ 
planatory of the New System of Society, projected by Robert Owen, 
Esq., and of a Plan of Association for improving the Condition of the 
Working Classes during their Continuation at their present Employ¬ 
ments.* 

J The * Economist,* p. 106. 

K 
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m London j it was to consist of 250 familieSj wlio would 
live to^etherj either under the same roof or in neig^h- 
bauring houaes; the former^ if feasiblej was of course 
to be preferred. Each family would pay £1 a week 
into the common fund; they would follow different 
trades, and in the end they would aspire to form a 
community aufficieutly numerous to employ the whole 
of the members upon the establishment. Even while 
restricted to 250 families, they might fairly expect to 
sure £7,780 a year out of their slender means. If col¬ 
lected under thesame ro of, £1600 would be economized 
in rent; the building would be warmed by a stove, the 
food would be cooked at a common fire and served in 
a public room, and there would thus be a saving of 
£900 a year in fuel and light. It would be the same 
with every other article of their consumption; they 
would kill their own meat, and thereby save 2^^, in 
every pouud ; they would bake their owu bread, make 
their own clothes, brew their own beer, purchase tea 
rad sugar wholesale, at a profit of 10 per cent. In¬ 
stead of working for others they would work for them¬ 
selves ■ instead of the profits of their industry falling 
to their employers, it would become their own- But 
the bcnehts of the institution would not end even there* 
The economy effected would produce a large surplus; 
the weekly subscription of £1 would therefore secure 
all tlie advantages of a benefit society. It would be 
sufficient to afford a provision for the aged, the sick, 
and, above all, to provide education for the children. 
Thus the ignorance which is a leading cause of distress 
might be removed by the efforts of the people them¬ 
selves, and the basis of future improvement solidly 
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laid. Such were the benefits they anticipated from 
association.* 

It was unhappily not within their power to make the 
attempt; they found it impossible to collect eligible 
associates who shared their enthusiasm. After a few 
months of hopeless endeavour they were obliged to 
reduce their labours to much humbler proportions; 
they determined to raise a stock amongst themselves 
in shares of five shillings each; their operations would 
be limited for the present to purchasing goods at whole¬ 
sale prices; they would charge five per cent, on the 
prime cost, in order to defray the expense of the store 
and the wages of the salesman. But they did not 
abandon hut only postpone their original intention of 
living together in a community; it was therefore re¬ 
solved, “ That the Society keep constantly in view, as 
one of their ultimate and most important objects, next 
to the general extension and introduction of the prin¬ 
ciples on which they are united, the acquisition of an 
establishment in which they may unrestrainedly pro¬ 
ceed upon the plan of social arrangements projected 

• ** Upon the most miiture refleotion," they write in their report, 
** we are thoroufrhly convinced that, so long aa we eontiime to act upon 
the iaokied plan which haa been hitherto purwuetl, we must ever be 
haunted by the painful apprehension of beiDg engrnlfed in that vortex 
of pauperistn which tlic deereanhig demand for human labour ia dady 
enlarging; and that it ia only by aaaociating togetlier in the mode pro' 
posed that the catastrophe can be averted j but we are also oonvineed 
that by combining our mdu3ti7, our akill, and our mentnl faculties, we 
shall not merely bid deGanoe to poverty^ but aeeure a pompetency of tlic 
goods of life, a vast aeceaaiDii of inteliectiiiLL enjojmenta and rationaJ 
amusementa, and, above all, the means of giving such au education to 
our children as shall ensure to them an adequate portion of useful 
knowledge, and conGrM theni in virtuous babit#/^ Economist,* p. 
03 .) 

V. % 
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l)y that ^reat benefactor of mankind, Mr. Owen, of 
New Lanark/'* 

This example was speedily followed in the country. 
In the same year we learn that a society was being 
formed at Newcastle upon the principles of co-opera¬ 
tion ; we are not surprised to hear that it was set on 
foot by the Society of Friends, who are always fore¬ 
most in every good work-f In Glasgow a co-operative 
bakery was established in 18224 

It was towards the end of the year 1824 that a few 
indavidnals met together in a hired room in Barton 
Street, Burton Crescent, to discuss the great problems 
of competition and association. Duo notice was given 
of each meeting, and the public were freely invited to 
take part in the proceedings. Tlie situation was found 
not sufficiently central, and they snbsecjuently removed, 
first to Chancery Lane, and then to Bed Lion Square; 
they Ji^sumed the name of the " London Co-operative 
Society,^' and every week their numbers multiplied. 
As yet their exertions were mainly confined to discus¬ 
sion and literary labours i Mr, Owen explained the 
New System with his accustomed amplitude of detail; 
Mr, Combe exhibited a model of his projected build¬ 
ing at Orbistonj Mr. Hamilton, of Dalzell, gavo the 
Society his countenance and the of his rank ; 

the meetings were enlivened by controversy. Political 
economists of the school of Malthns disputed the sonnd- 
iiesB of the New Views, and sought to excite terror by 
dismal forebodings. Pamphlets were issued to explain 

* The * EconDmifltjVp. 337. + Ihid. p. 268. 

J ‘ Manchester Co-operator,* iroh iii p. 102- 
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the principles of co-operation and to disseminate a 
knowledge of its advantages; lectures were delivered, 
and at length a new journal was started. The first 
number of the ^ Co-operative Magazine and Monthly 
Herald ^ was published on 1st January, 1826. 

It existed in various forms for four years, and ren¬ 
dered important service to the cause. Its pages may 
still be read with interest, for they enable us to trace 
the origin of the co-operative movement. For some 
time the establishment of a store might be taken as a 
sure indication that its originators were striving to 
form a happy village, where they might enjoy mu¬ 
tual co-operation and equal distribution. The very 
foundations^ (we are informed*) ^^of the system of 
co-operation which we advocate is equality and com¬ 
munity of wealth (land and capital) amongst all the 
members, limiting individual appropriations to those 
articles which are in the course of individual consump- 
tion.ss The early efibrts in this direction were truly 
magnificent ; the failure was generally complete. 
Usually the capital was to be raised, in shares, partly 
by the assistance of rich philanthropists or speculative 
capitalists, partly by the savings of industrious work- 
men.t At one time it was proposed to start a com¬ 
munistic village within fifty miles of London, with a 
capital of £200,000; at another, 2000 acres of land 
were to be taken, the distinctions between the sexes 
were to be levelled, the rivalries of old society were to 
cease, its cares to vanish; every child would be edu- 

* ‘ Co-operative Magazine/ vol. i. p. 231. 

t In those early days the sum thought, necessary for an experiment 
varied from £20,000 up to one million. 
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cated I the charge of the sick and aged would deyolYe 
upon the corarcmnity. The new Eden was to be in the 
county of Corkj its projector was Mr. William Thomp¬ 
son, author of tho ' Distribution of Wealth/ * At Exeter 
something was actually achieved] meetiogs were held 
in May 1826 under the presidency of the Hon. Mr, 
Dawson; the co-operative principle was explained ] a 
few persons agreed to pay a weekly subscription to¬ 
wards the formation of an agricultural communityjf 
others volunteered large sums; at length thirty-seven 
acreB of land were purchased seven miles from the 
town; thirteen co-operators of different trades went 
to work without delay; a hundred families were wait¬ 
ing, anxious to join; J in a short time twelve cottages 
had been built, and it was intended to erect a barrack, 
at a cost of £1000, capable of holding 400 families. § 
There, in the pure enjoyment of the country, apart 
from the corrupting influences of a great city, they 
might carry on their trades and reap the advantages of 
communistic hfe. A Mr. Vesey had been the main 
mover in these proceedings; he had directed them 
with skilful economy; he had oflered to support them 
with substantial assistance; |{ unhappily his zeal de¬ 
creased; he failed to pay the money that it was said 
he had promised. The establishment had to be broken 

* Mr. ThompeoD died in ISBS^ and leU hie property to found a 
Co-operatiTe Agricultural Community. Mr. Wilhiim Pare, afterwardia 
literary ei^ecutor to Mr. Owen, win» appointed tnifitee. The family of 
Mr, Thompeon disputed the wiU, and the property passed into CJiancery, 

Manchester Ck>-operator,* vol. tu, p. 52S,) In August 1B05 a writer 
asserted that it was still there (op. ciL toI. tL p, So). 

t' ‘ Oo-operatiTe Magazine,* toI. L p. 191. ^ Ibid, p. 226. 

I Ibid, p. 26o. IJ Ibid, p. 297. 
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up. It is stated that some of the members took another 
farm in the neighbourhood, and continued the experi¬ 
ment some time longer. 

It is rarely possible to force prosperity upon another, 
and those who seek for assistance are precisely the 
persons least likely to benefit by it. Hitherto the co- 
operators had sought the countenance of the rich, they 
looked to them for the means to carry out their schemes; 
in some cases they were not disappointed, but the help 
they obtained was of no avail, for the qualities necessary 
to success were wanting. Not till January 1827 were 
there any indications of a more independent course of 
action.* Then there appeared an article with the 
heading, " Do for Yourselves,^^ and from that time the 
friends of co-operation determined to act upon the 
motto, Union is Power.Wherever there were a 
few disciples of the new system a society would be 
formed; each member would subscribe Id. to 3d. a 
week, and the sum so collected would be sent to 
London, to a "Central Co-operative Fund Association.^^ 
Thus, in time, a sufficient amount might be collected 
to establish a community upon the principle of mutual 
co-operation and equal distribution; every country 
society would have the privilege of sending one out of 
every 50 or 100 of their members to the new com- 
munity.f In this way a few individuals would be 
rescued from the evils of old society, and a beginning 
would be made of the social revolution. It was with 
this object that some workmen began to meet together 
in April 1827 at West Street, Brighton; they de¬ 
termined to accelerate the movement by every means 

• ‘ Co-operatiTe Magazine/ vol. ii. pp. 28, 226. f Ihid, p. 610. 
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in tlieir power i not satisfied with the slow accunmla- 
tion of 1^1. or a week, they resolved to form also 
a Trading Society, and to apply the profits to the same 
object; the capitnl was t<> be £100, to be raised in 
shares of £5 each, to be paid for at the rate of Is, a 
week. At the first meeting every share was taken; 
encouraged by this success they increased the capital 
to £150; they began to trade at once; they bought 
tlie articles most in demand by wholesale and sold them 
at the usual retail prices; the profits were carefully 
re-invcsted, for they did not seek present advantage, 
but, as their secretary, Mr, Bryan, said, ^'to purchase 
or rent land, and to commence the principles of co¬ 
operation and cotnmuijity of property, and thereby 
show to the world that equality of distribution may 
be reconciled with perfect Becurity/' * lu six months 
the members increased from 30 to 200, and the capital 
in like proportion.j- The movement had extended to 
Worthing, where there was an association consisting 
of eighty members.^ In January 1828 these were fol¬ 
lowed by the establishment of the Sussex Trading 
Association.'*' § At length the Old Adam appeared in 
the New Yineyard, and a division arose; there were 
some members who wei-e in the position of small 
capitalists, others who were simply workmen; the 
former wished to derive interest from theii' capital, and 
to enjoy prosperity in old society, but the others would 
not agree to this sacrifice of principle; their object 
was to abandon altogether the system of competition, 
and to pass the remainder of their fives apart from the 
• * Co*OiJenitiTe Ma^Eine^* toI ii.. p. 420. + Itid, toj* iii. p. 3* 

.% Ibid* roL iiL p. 42. § Ibid. yoL iii. p. 6T. 
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world; the small capitalists seceded, and bought a 
fishing boat for £140; they speedily found themselves 
in the receipt of a profit of £4 a week.* But whatever 
may have been the loss to the Association from this 
cause was far more than compensated by the accession 
of a powerful friend. 

William King was born at Ipswich in 1786; he was 
educated at Cambridge, where he gained considerable 
distinction; he was elected a feUow, and afterwards 
studied for the medical profession; he eventually set¬ 
tled at Brighton, where he passed a long and highly 
useful life; frequently brought into the presence of 
suffering, his heart lost none of its tenderness ; eager 
to seize every opportunity for doing good, the value of 
his services was increased by professional skill; his 
enthusiasm was tempered by sobriety of thought; his 
exertions were directed by a keen and subtle intellect. 
His attention was early directed to the efibrts of the 
Co-operators in West Street; he resolved to assist them 
with his pen. On the 1st of May, 1828, appeared the 
first number of a small tract, called the ^ Co-operator 
it continued monthly until August, 1830, when, having 
accomplished its mission, it ceased ; it was the work of 
Dr. King, and to it may be ascribed the diffusion of 
co-operative knowledge. The ^ Co-operator^ may still 
be read with lively interest; it is written in a style of 
exquisite simplicity, warmed by a genuine enthusiasm ; 
the expositions are lucid, the sugggestions eminently 
practical; no rancour against any class disfigures its 
pages ; it loses no opportunity to enforce the necessity 
of self-dependence, and the value of small beginnings; 

• ‘ Quarterly Reriew,* vol. xli. p. 371. 
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it dofs not oppose the magnificent schemes that daz* 
kW the imagination of the disciples of Owen; but it 
insists that no supers true ture can be raised till the 
foundations have been surely laid. WTiat the example 
of Rochdale is to tlie later co-opetrators* such was the 
‘ Co-operator' to their predecessors j it guided their 
efforts, it stimulated their exertions. Dr. King had 
the mortification to witness the movement to which he 
had so largely contribuled entirely &il; bat he lived 
to see it revive with renewed vitality^ and the as^ 
snratiee of eventual triumph | he saw it spread to 
every civiliied country in Europe, to America, and 
to distant colonies; his interest in the cause was nn- 
iin^uiiivd by age | he died at Brighton in I8fi5. He 
was couvixu^hI to the last that great improveinents, 
amounting in importance to a social rerolatioii, are in 
sUwe for posterity £ and he tnaintained that a time 
would a^uredly come when not a pauper will retnain in 
Kuglaad.* 

llie month after the first number of the ^ Co-o{nakw^ 
was published^ a &rm w^i^ token on the London Bioad, 
uioe miles fnun Brighton! it consisted of twenty-eight 
acres of hud* and afforded occnpolkm to fenr and 
soinetimes five men; th^ persaos w g ie 4«. a 
week beyond th* usual wages^ besales xeM^vatg mt 
and fegetobles free ; they hved to^rthnr, in to 

I os wmeh os po^ahte from the advan tog e o of 
s or yitarm 

The Str^htou Soctetv ncm befon to fcem a Kbeaiw^ 
one of thememhers mntim hbcmai^ nod an ih^ im- 
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portant function he added the more onerous duties of 
schoolmaster. 

We can best trace the object and the progress of the 
movement by the following advertisement, which ap¬ 
peared from time to time in the ^ Co-operator — 


“ Societies, upon the principle of accumulating a common capital, and 
of investing it in trade, and so making ten per cent, of it instead of in* 
vesting it in the funds at only four or four-and-a*half, vrith the inten¬ 
tion of ultimately purchasing land and living in community, have 
been established at the following places :— 


36, Bed Lion Square, London. 

37, West Street, Brighton. 

10, Queen’s Place, Brighton. 
24, Marine Place, Worthing.” 

May 1, 1828, Societies formed 
Nov. 1, „ „ ,, . . . 

Jan. 1829 „ „ . . . 

March ,, ,, • 


April „ 
May „ 

August „ 
Nov. „ 
Dec. „ 

Feb. 1830 
August „ 


>9 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 


4 

. 7 

. 12 
. 31 
. 56 
. 63 
. 70 
. 120 
. 130 
. 172 
. 300” 


It is very possible that these three hundred socie¬ 
ties may have differed from one another in the details 
of their management, but it is certain that they were 
all formed with a similar object: the members were 
for the most part disciples of Mr. Owen; they had 
awakened to a consciousness of the wretchedness of 
their positionthey were cheered by a hope of escape. 
At first they had trusted to the benevolence of the 
rich, but now they perceived that help must come 
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from themselves; many subscriptions of Id, to 34. a 
week would in time form a sum of money sufficient to 
begin an experiment. All the subscribers could not 
indeed share the advantages | but a commencement 
would be made; a success would be achieved; it might 
be the beginning of a social revolution that would 
embrace the whole labouring population in a common 
emancipation. From the discussions that arose, a 
new source of economy was discovered, and Trading 
Societies were formed: they were not an object in 
themselves, but they were used as a powerful auxiliary 
to the great revolution, “ Trading Associations,'^ 
writes the Editor of the ^Co-operative Magazine/ in 
1830, " are the stepping stones as it were to co-opera¬ 
tion among the working classes.“ Bear in mind/' 
says an address of the same date, that by becoming 
members of Trading Associations you will eventually, 
my friends, be enabled to enjoy the full and entire 
fruits of your labour and skill.''f TATien the capital 
has accnmnlated sufficiently," writes Dr. King in 1828, 

the society may purchase land, live upon it, cultivate 
it themselves, and produce any manufactures they 
please, and so provide for all their wants of food, 
clothing, and houses ■ the society will then be called 
a Community. When the members are too old to 
work, they wiU still live comfortably among their 
friends, and end their days in peace and plenty in¬ 
stead of a workhouse. V\Tien a man dies, the Com¬ 
munity will receive his widow and children into their 
bosom; she will not know the pangs of desertion, nor 

• * Co-operatiTc Magacine/ foL if^. p. 1. + Ibid. rol. it. p. 18. 
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be obliged to send her children to the parish.^^* Such 
then was the object that first led to the establishment, 
upon a large scale, of co-operative societies in Eng¬ 
land. Yet it was soon found necessary slightly to 
modify the original plan. As the members increased 
in number, they could not all be expected to be ani¬ 
mated by the same enthusiasm; the stimulus afforded 
by present advantage was accordingly introduced. 
The infant societies entered upon the dangerous ex¬ 
periment of competition by underselling the retail 
dealers. But though the plan of management was 
thus modified, the object remained unchanged; it was 
still intended that a profit should accrue to the society 
to be applied to the formation of a community, f 

In July, 1829, the movement received a stronger 

♦ ‘ Brighton Co-operator,* No. 1, p. 3. 

t “ The object of a Trading Association,** writes the Editor of the 
‘ Co-operative Magazine,’ in 1830, “is briefly this ;--to furnish most of 
the articles of food and ordinary consumption to its members at less 
prices than each member would be obliged to give at retail shops, and 
to accumulate a fund for the purpose of renting land for cultivation, 
and the formation thereon of a co-operative community. The manner 
in which an association of this nature is conducted is generally as 
follows;—it consists of a number of workmen, the more numerous the 
better, who are in constant employment, who out of their weekly 
wages pay into the hands of a treasurer a stipulated sum, say 2s. a 
week each ; with the weekly total of which one of their body purchases, 
at wholesale prices, tea and sugar and bread, shoes, hate, or wliatever 
article may be determined upon among themselves ; each member will 
then be entitled to purchase whatever be pleases at a price considerably 
beneath the retail charge, but not quite so low as the article was 
originally purchased for, inasmuch as they agree to pay a certain per¬ 
centage on the cost, which is paid into the hands of the treasurer to 
accumulate and to form the grand fund, upon which their hopes, as to 
their ultimate emancipation from the necessity of competitive labour, 
depend.** (Vol. iv. p. 7.) 
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organization bj tb© establisliment of the British 
Association for Promoting Co-operative Knowledge.” 
This Society was founded hj Mr. G, SkenOj and soon 
(Februaiy, 1830), included 308 members. The ob¬ 
ject was to publish tracts, to send out missionaries, 
to build public halls for lectures, to establish libraries 
and reading-rooms | it undertook, moreover, to effect 
exchanges between the various co-operative societies 
upon equitable terms, and to protect the members 
against the menaces of opponents,* This measure 
was particularly necessary, because, from the veiy be¬ 
ginning, there were employers of labour who thought 
fit to persecute t]»e followers of the New System. We 
find, as early as October, 1827, that “a cultivator of a 
neighbouring village was forced to have his name 
erased” from the Brighton Association, lose his 
employment; he has 1 a weck.”f This system of 
coercing the judgment is too common to excite any 
surprise; and, indeed, before Co-operation freed itself 
from its nlliance with Communism, there was much in 
the movement to create opposition j but it appeared 
for a time to triumph over every difficulty, and it 
spread to every part of the empire. 

At the quarterly meeting of the British Association 
for Promoting Co-operative Knowledge, held at the 
Mechanics' Institution, London, in October, 1830, we 
are informed that no less than four hundred societies 
existed. The movement had penetrated so far north 
as Aberdeen; at Perth there were two societies; at 
Kendal they began to trade with 6s,, and had now 
£200—£75 had been gained in eight months from 
• * t\>-c>pemtiTe Magivzaie,' voL ir. pp. 27, 48. f Ibid, toI. ii. p. 508. 
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profits; at Huddersfield operations had begun with 
19s., and the capital had already reached £700, the 
society had existed for twelve months, and num¬ 
bered 250 members; at Loughborough only £138 
had been subscribed, but the capital had since then 
been doubled by the profits; in Glasgow, a Co¬ 
operative Society was formed, in 1829, by Mr. 
Alexander Campbell and a few friends; it is re¬ 
markable as forming an early instance of the division 
of profits among members in proportion to their pur¬ 
chases.* 

Only four years before, the co-operators little an¬ 
ticipated success from such a source. ^^The system 
advocated by Mr. Owen,^^ writes the editor of the 
^Co-operative Magazine^ in 1826, ^^and properly 
called the Co-operative System, is not founded on 
the principle of trade; no very considerable saving 
can be effected out of the profits of wholesale and 
retail dealers, by a society wholly dependent on 
an external demand. The present cost of distribu¬ 
tion, which frequently greatly exceeds the cost of 
.production, can only be avoided when the producers 
associate in such numbers as to possess a market 
amongst themselves, and become the consumers of 
the wealth they create.^^t the event soon con¬ 
tradicted these prognostications. At a later period, 
Mr. Bryan writes from Brighton, "We see no othei: 
way to get capital for commencing co-operation in the 
production, and equality in the distribution of wealth, 
but the formation of such associations.^^J 

• ^Mauohester Co-operator,’ yol. iii. p. 102. 

t * Co-operative iHaj^ine,’ vol. i. p. 32. J Ihid, Tol. ii. p. 608. 
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It ia a mistake to imagine tkat the early Co-opera- 
' tiYe Societies were limited to stores for the retail of 

goods ^ at Manchester there was a co-operative manu¬ 
factory called The Owenianj^' for dyeing and dress¬ 
ing velveteens; it employed 120 personsj most of whom 
! were members in the West Riding of York, the co- 

) operators accumulated a capital of £5000 ;t in Lanca¬ 

shire there were 3000 members; J seventeen societies 
clustered round Halifax ; they raised a capital of £3000 
by trading associations^ and tben united into a manu- 
, facturing society; they had an agent and stand in the 

I Cloth Market ;§ at Wigan the co-operators had got 

possession of a farm, for which they paid £000 a year; 
besides a large house there were sixty cottages upon 
the estate^ and they had established a manufactory of 
stockings and gown prints, at a cost of £3000; they 
had two machines for printing muslin and silk, and 
from fifty to sixty printing-tables. || At Liverpool a 
society had begun with the purchase of twelve pounds 
of candles, and in six months it had realized £150; 
they acquired a wholesale warehouse called the “ North- 
West of England United Co-operative Company,” and * *• 
thirty societies did business with it this society re¬ 
sembled those in Germany for the supply of raw ma¬ 
terial ; it was proposed to fonn another upon the same 
principle at Huddersfield, where twelve societies had 
been established.ft 

In October, 1832, a bazaar was opened at Liverpool^ 
in the Royal Exchange; the room was paid for by 

• * The Cm IB,’ toI. i. pp. 19,115, f Ibid. voL il p. 113. 

X Yol. i. p. 13. I Yol, i. pp. 116, 166. || YoL i. pp. 13, 21. 

*• Yol. L pp. 15, 21. ft YoL 1. pp, 19, 134. 
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Lady Byron ;* the number of societies then amount¬ 
ed to 700, and it was stated that they were daily on 
the increase ;t delegates from many of them attended 
the bazaar; some brought goods that had been manu¬ 
factured by the members, and a large exchange was 
effected; there were flannels from Eochdale; linens 
from Barnsley; stockings and lace from Leicester¬ 
shire ; cutlery and teapots from Sheffield; stuffs from 
Halifax; shoes from Kendal; prints from the farm of 
Brickacre; one society had £400 worth of woollen 
goods, another £200 of cutlery; some of the delegates 
were nearly entirely clad in clothes made by co-opera- 
tors, f In Staffordshire it was proposed to begin ma¬ 
nufacturing crockery of every description :§ the move¬ 
ment had even extended to women; and at Brighton 
there was a society of milliners, who had a club of their 
own. II 

But Mr. Owen had now returned from New Harmony, 
and his exertions were about to exercise a very im¬ 
portant influence upon co-operation. Among the many 
schemes he undertook for the benefit of mankind, none 
excited such extravagant hopes as "The Equitable 
Labour Exchange it may also be said that none 
were more hopelessly inadequate to realize them; we 
have already seen that it had occurred to Mr. Owen 
that consumption is not at all in proportion to the re¬ 
quirements of the consumer, but to his capability of 
effecting a purchase—^in other words, to his command 
of money. Now, gold and silver, of all metals, are the 
most worthless; their introduction into mercantile 

* * The Crisis,’ toI. i. p. 134. f Ibid, vol. i. p. 135. J Vol. i. p. 14. 

§ Vol. i. p. 56. II Vol. i. p. 135. 
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transactions is qnite unnecessary ; tlie only object they 
effect is to produce a tyraimy of capital—to give an ad¬ 
vantage to the richj which they use to oppress the 
poor the simplest remedy, therefore, is to abolish 
them. All wealth is produced by labour; what stan¬ 
dard of wealth, then, can be so equitable as a labour 
standard ? Gold and silver contribute nothing to fer¬ 
tilize the earth ; it is by the sweat that falls from the 
brow of industry that her treasures are obtained; to 
industry, therefore, and not to gold be the reward, for 
as a great writer has well said, Celui qui mange dans 
I'oisivete ce qu^d n^a pas gagne lui-m^me le vole/* 
In virtue of this discovery Mr. Owen determined that 
henceforth labour should exchange for labour, accordin|g 
to principles of the strictest equity, and not through the 
complicated and disadvantageous medium of money | 
the poor would no longer require to wait on the caprice 
of the rich for emplopnent; they would set themselves 
to work, and the article they produced would be at 
once accepted in the Labour Exchange ; its value was 
to be estimated by the original cost of the raw material, 
and the number of hours required to work it up esti¬ 
mated in the currency of old society; each hour's 
labour would be equivalent to j in the exchange 
valuators would fix the amount of hours which in their 
judgment an ordinary workman would employ upon each 
article ; he would then hand over notes to the amount, 
each note representing an hour } when in posseasioiL of 
this note the workman could exchange it for whatever 
goods he found in the building; he felt assured that 
each article he thus obtained had been valued accord¬ 
ing to the same just principle, and that, in fact, he ex- 
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changed his labour for a precisely equal amount of 
labour on the part of another. 

The first difficulty this system had to encounter must 
be ascribed to the imperfect formation of character in 
old society ; some persons are apt to value their labour 
higher than that of another; the competitive system 
encourages this self-deception, and a greater recom¬ 
pense is invariably allotted to talent and skill than to 
mere ignorant manual work ; this is undoubtedly the 
case, however unjust it may seem, to reward a man 
merely because nature has endowed him with some 
peculiar gift, or because uncontrollable circumstances 
have placed him in a more favourable position for ac¬ 
quiring knowledge. It does not appear, therefore, that 
this ingenious plan for mitigating the inequalities of 
fortune was ever carried into effect. The amount 
chargeable upon each article for labour was estimated, 
indeed, in hours; but according to the nature of the 
work, it became possible to earn several hour-notes by 
the labour of one hour; thus did the old leaven creep 
in almost unnoticed; and, as in old society, to him 
who hath much, much was given. 

There was another difficulty that might have become 
formidable, though we do not hear of its ever having 
arisen. The producer of goods that had become un¬ 
saleable in old society might send them to the Exchange 
and demand to be paid for his labour. The Exchange 
might refuse to accept such goods, in which case it 
conferred no benefit, or it might accept them, in which 
case it achieved its own destruction. The producer 
furnished with his labour-notes would at once convert 
them into other articles in store, and the Exchange 

‘I 
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would find itself in possession of a large quantity of 
goods wkich by hypothesis were totally useless* 

Considerable importance was attached to the sup¬ 
pression of middlemen or shopkeepers. These per¬ 
sons, who produce nothing, \we by taxing the pro¬ 
ducer and the consumer; they receive this toll for 
facilifai^ting distribution. The Exchange only deducted 
a trifling amount upon each transaction.* It does not, 
however, appear clear that much material advantage 
was gained. It must not be forgotten that every con¬ 
sumer was also a producer, and what he gained in one 
capacity he most probably lost in the other; if (to 
adopt the profane language of the world) he bought 
cheaply he must recollect that lie sold cheaply. No 
higgling was permitted in either transaction. It was 
this that excited the indignation of a tailor. He wrote 
to the * Times' to say that, having bought the neces¬ 
sary materia Is, he had made a suit of clothes, and when 
he arrived at the Exchange, he first suffered much in¬ 
convenience from delay, and then his work was valued 
at less than the materials had cost him. It was replied 
with perfect truth that the labour-notes ho held in his 
hand were worth, if expended in the Exchange, quite 
as much as the usual price in money would be in the 
world; yet, although there was no loss upon the trans¬ 
action, it does not appear that there was any gain; on 
the other hand, however, the moral advantage would 
be undoubted. In the simplest mercantile transaction 
there is every encouragement given to dishonesty; the 
seller has an indncement to magnify without the slight- 

* The amount was a halfpenny in the Bliilling for nieuibers, and a 
penny for non-members. 
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est regard to veracity the value of the article he has to 
dispose; the purchaser in the same way takes advan¬ 
tage of the necessity of the seller to effect a hard bar¬ 
gain ; thus commerce is converted into a struggle, and 
the most unscrupulous not unfrequently succeed the 
best. 

The Labour Exchange was opened in Grayfe Inn 
Road in September, 1832, just a month before the 
meeting of the Co-operative Societies in Ijiverpool. 
Better educated persons than any of those who sent 
goods to the Exchange are occasionally seized with 
the delusion that they are about to make a fortune; 
that some obvious means, veiled to the stupidity of 
their fathers, has just been brought to light. Perhaps 
there was not a man who contributed a shoo or an ill- 
made coat to the Exchange who did not fancy that 
from that moment the tyranny of capital was destroyed, 
that those who were rich in the wealth of (Id society 
were doomed to immediate destruction,—that labour 
would at length win its long-deferred triumph over 
capital. Mr. Owen with sincere obliquity encouraged 
the delusion. The discovery of labour-notes, he said, 
^^was of more importance than that of the mines of 
Mexico or Peru, for it would in a little time make 
them all rich and independent.^^ If the plans he 
had to recommend were adopted, there need not be a 
single unemployed person in the kingdom in a 'iew 
months, and in twelve months there would be universal 
prosperity from which they never need retrograde.^^* 
These words came from a man whose practical ex¬ 
perience in business had been long tested, whose 
* ‘ The Crisis,* i. pp. 150,153. 
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character was tmimpeachablej whose disinterosted phi¬ 
lanthropy was umyeraallj ackoowledgedj—it is not 
btrangOj therefore, that they were believed by those 
who upon such subjects could have no opinion of their 
own. The street was so crowded that it became im¬ 
passable,- there were many no doubt who had gone 
from pure cnriosity, bnt the bright flash that might be 
discerned in the eye of others betokened the high 
hopes they experienced. Upon two occasions the 
Exchange had to be closed, the pressure of business 
being too great for the staff. ITie deposits rapidly 
increased from 20,000 to 40,000 hours weekly. Up¬ 
wards of 250 shops conducted after the old system 
accepted the labour-notes as currency; even the play¬ 
bills of theatres announced that the notes would be 
received at the door. Notwithstanding the small 
charge that was made upon each deposit, the clear 
profit was £20 a week. 

A measure so successful in the Metropolis was 
speedily imitated in Birmingham; capital wels raised 
in shares of £1 each, and a building was constructed. 
Owen opened it in August, 1833, with great solemnity. 
In one week 16,000 hour-notes were issued, and the 
profits amounted to £30. It was intended to open an 
Exchange in every town in the empire, and at once to 
place the poor in a position of affluence. 

We are informed that a horrible dread took pos¬ 
session of the non-productive classes. Mr. Owen 
made no attempt to conceal the gravity of their situa- 
ation. The aristocracy, he said, would soon be forced 
to labour with their hands, for the money they worship 
would be utterly valueless; he recommended the shop- 
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keepers, whose business would be so soon superseded, 
to unite at once for the formation of Exchanges, where¬ 
from they might at least derive suflScient profit to live. 
The movement had elicited much oratory; the speakers 
assured the governing classes of their compassion—of 
the anxiety they felt for their welfare, but they could 
no longer condescend to support a system which, being 
based upon false principles, could produce nothing but 
vice and crime continually.^^ In view of this sudden 
calamity it was consolatory to hear Mr. Dale Owen 
(Mr. Owen^s son) assert that it was possible, even late 
in life, to apply oneself to productive employment. At 
New Harmony persons who, till then, had been use¬ 
less members of society, were known to acquire the art 
of carpentry with great facility; Dale Owen stated 
that he himself had made a pair of boots in a week, 
and two of his brothers had achieved a similar feat; a 
gentleman expressed the thrill of satisfaction he had 
lately experienced when he had learned the noble art 
of tailoring, and when he found himself, for the first 
time in his life, enrolled among the useful classes. 

Such were the astonishing results anticipated by the 
founder of the Eational System from the mere substi¬ 
tution of labour-notes for the ordinary currency of the 
realm. It is easier, however, to depose a despot than 
to find a constitutional successor. In this case the 
novelty possessed all the disadvantages of the old 
system, with vices in addition that were peculiarly its 
own; it is only in the event of a glut of some par¬ 
ticular article that any difficulty is ever found in dis¬ 
posing of it to advantage, and in this exceptional case 
we have already seen that the Labour Exchange could 
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afford no assistance without Belf-destruction, The diffi¬ 
culty that besets the poorer classes is not to dispose of 
their productions, hut to get the means of producing’ 
the articles to dispose* Labour is valueless unless it 
has something to labour upon, and whOe the work is 
being performed life must be sustained; now the Ex¬ 
changes afforded no facility for overcoming this earliest 
and most pressing difficulty j till the article was pro¬ 
duced no labour-notes could be had | %vhen the article 
was produced money could be as easily obtained, and 
it was quite as useful. The truth is the great eman¬ 
cipator, tho labour-note, was itself money under a dif¬ 
ferent name. Inasmuch, however, as it possessed no 
intrinsic value, it was peculiarly dangerous ; it repre¬ 
sented wealth accumulated in a store in the keeping of 
men who might prove dishonest, and exposed to the 
risk of total destruction by fire; it represented moreover 
goods which, if not speedily exchanged for more en¬ 
during commodities, might become entirely worthless, 
With every fluctuation in the value of the goods in 
store the value of their representatiye, the labour-note, 
also fluctuated; it would be difficult for human inge¬ 
nuity to devise a currency liable to more serious objec¬ 
tions. Mr. Owen must have felt the truth of some of 
these remiirks when it was discovered upon one occasion 
that 9000 hours of property had been absti^cted; he 
moat generously bore this heavy loss himself.* 

Although, therefore, no benefit could possibly be 
derived from this novel experiment, the hopes it excited 
contributed in no small degree to retard the progress 
of the co-operative movement. The men whose pro- 
* * The CriflLs/ toL ti. p, £30. 
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sperity was thus assured abandoned the slow and 
painful process of accumulating savings, and then 
trading upon them after the manner of old society; 
accordingly w© hear that at Manchester the co-ope¬ 
rators ^^had cast aside the drndgcry of the shop system 
and had turned their attention to the cultivation of 
the mind.^^* It was clear that men whose time was 
occupied in oratorical displays and in listening to pro¬ 
found metaphysical discussions could have no heart for 
the prosaic occupations of trading; moreover, Mr, 
Owen openly expressed his contempt for such paltry 
measures. In 1836 ho happened to pass through 
Carlisle; he there found six or seven co-operative 
societies in different parts of the town doing well as 
they think, that is, making some profit by joint-stock 
retail trading/^ It is,^^ he adds, “ high time to put 
an end to the notion very prevalent in the public mind 
that this is the social system which we contemplate, 
or that it will form any part of the arrangements of the 
Now Moral World/^f 

Co-operation was now very widely diffused; it was 
supported by ardent disciples; the United Kingdom 
had been divided into nine districts, and in each the 
cause was advocated by a zealous nuBsionary; papers 
had appeared to disseminate a knowledge of its prin¬ 
ciples, and record the steps of its progress,^ Finally 

* * Tlje Crisb^’ toL ii- p, SI, 

t * Ht’W Muml World/ voL iai, p. 26. 

t AUiong the pepers apectallj derated to tbo cause wo hear of tho 
*■ Birmiaglmm Co-operatire Herald/ * Weekly Free Proaa/ the ‘ Sphytii/ 
the ^Associate and Co-opemtiTe Hbror/ * British Co-operator/ the 
* Commonweal/ * Lanessbire and York ab ire Co-operator/ the * Kepub- 
lican/ tlie ‘Lion,* the ‘ Ghauntlct/ tlie ‘Movement, the ‘Investigator/ 
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it Lad received a central organissation, by means of 
wLich igolated efforts acqaiml an additional stren^tli, 
and members were protected from prosecutioti. 

Yet the history of co-operation in England properly 
begins some years later. The movement I have de¬ 
scribed has principally an antiquarian interest, for, 
notwithstanding its early promise, it entirely failed; in 
a few years only fonr societies remained from among 
the 700,* This veiy singular fact has been ascribed 
to various causes. I think none exerciged a more 
powerful effect than the general inflation produced by 
the establishment of Labour Exchanges } but besides 
this there were many others. When the co-operators 
entered into competition with the retailers they under¬ 
took a very perilous task ; it was impossible that they 
could possess either the same skill in purchasing or 
the same art of selling, neither could they expect that 
a manager would be distinguished by the zeal of a 
principal. Indeed, we hear that many of the mauagers 
had not even.the necessary qualification of honesty; 
the defective state of the law favoured the criminal, for 
prosecution was either impossible or very expensive. 
The advantages the co-operators possessed they ulti¬ 
mately conceded; they were tempted to abandon the 
ready-money system, and to open credit accounts- 
This was frequently the cause of severe embarrassment, 
and to this source the failure of the Brighton Society 
is ascribed; Lady Noel Byron came to their assistance 
with £<100; but it was of no avail, and the Pioneers of 
1828 passed away. There is an interesting account 

* Thete were in Yorlslvire. ManclieBter Oo-operator/ tpI, It, 
p. 1J60 
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on record of the failure at Manchester; it probably 
affords a faithful picture of many others :— 

We have already/^ said Mr. Rigby, ^^made an ex¬ 
periment of the institution of provision stores upon 
the common joint-stock principle, but they have not 
been productive of any advantage. In consequence of 
the overwhelming competition of the capitahsts, who 
are enabled to purchase large stocks at less than their 
original cost, we were obliged to act upon a very con¬ 
fined plan. In the first place, we were obliged, from 
want of capital, to estabhsh our stores in small lanes 
or back streets; and in the second place, we were ob¬ 
liged to confine our sales entirely to cash exchanges. 
These two circumstances subjected us to very great 
disadvantages, the former as regards the respectability, 
and consequently the attraction of our establishment, 
and the second in some measure defeated the very end 
of these estabhshments, viz. the interest of the poor, 
for if any of our friends were thrown out of employ¬ 
ment then we were their friends no longer; there was 
no credit allowed in the establishment, so that at the 
very time when they stood most in need of assistance 
we were compelled to refuse it. You may well imagine 
that this was done with very great regret and reluctance 
on cur part, but in doing so we consulted only our own 
abilities and the general good. At length the clamour 
arose about the cruelty of this law against credit in our 
dealings with the members of the Society; we could 
not resist it, and after consulting together we agreed 
to allow credit to every member to the full amount of 
his subscriptions; this, however, proved eventually the 
dissolution of our Society, and after two years, when 
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we came to balance our affairs, we found that we bad 
not gained 6d,; it was some consolation, however, to 
think that we lost nothing; it was, as near as possible, 
a fair balance/' * 

But, perhaps, the principal cause of the failure was 
the condition of the workmen themselves. We have 
seen how little real independence they had as yet ac¬ 
quired, how ready they were to turn to the rich for 
assistance.f Nor did the movement really originate 
with them; it was rather forced upon them by the 
preaching of Mr. Owen and his disciples, and by the 
efforts of zealous enthusiasts. Perhaps it was necess- 
ary that the people should pass through a preliminary 
stage of violence, of trades-union atrocities, of Chartist 
riots, of stump oratory, to shake off the spirit of de¬ 
pendence they had inherited from a previous stage of 
society. Bat stiU the efforts of the early co-operators, 
though now contemptuously disregarded, have not 
been wholly useless; J the Rochdale weavers might, 

* 'Tlie CrUie/ toL iii p. 59. 

f The value of eitpaoeoue aeaiatauce, when uTiaided by the requisite 
moral gualitieSi has been sinoe abuiidautlj iUuBtrated in France. Of 
the uumcrons eo-opemtire secietiea established m lS48i with the help 
of three million francs from the State, only nine now reinam. (Simon, 
‘ Le Travail,* p. 335.) It was the same in Gennany. “ Apr^ f^vrier 
1848, on avail tente dejh des essaia d*OTgamsatioii du credit populaire. 
I la ropoaaient aur le priucipe de rasaLetmice pur r£.tat, de la commune, 
ou de la liberality individuelle. Eh bien, ce« creationa out toutea 
auccomby; poa uue u*a Burvecu.*^ (Seinguerlet, p> 20.) It is remarkable 
that the experiment at Rochdale began while the weavera were on strike, 
and in no vei^ prosperous condition. One of the most succe^ful of the 
old Lyons sesocintionB, the TravailleurB-tTniB, began under similar dis¬ 
advantages ; it was during a slack season, wheti most of the workmen 
were out of omployineut. (Flotard, p, 131.) 

X So little is known of the early history of co-operation that the * Co- 
operator,^ now published in Manchester, was actually in exietence for 
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perhaps, never have laid the foundation of their 
splendid success had the tradition not come down to 
them; they began as their predecessors had begun; 

two ^B!iT8 before it wfta diacoFOrecl that it was not the first papt?r bearing 
name, M. ^mile Laurent in his groat work, ' Le Paupeiisme et Ltrs 
Aseocifttione de Prdrojancej^ remarks that the first eo operative society 
in England was founded in 1795^ and the second in 1835; the third 
dates, he sajs, from 1812, and finally Kockdale from 1B44 (voL ii. p. 
4-92, note). In France the first eo-opemitive sooiety of diatributiooi 
coiled * Calsse du Pain,' appears to have been founded at Guebwilier, 
in Alsace, in 1832 (DuvaJ, *Societes de Consommation,* p, 13). The 
Soci^to at Villebois (Ain) has generally been regiwdad as the second, 
but it was not for distribation but for production (see Flotard, ‘ Mouve- 
ment Co^operatif,^ p, 313). They cannot, however, be said to have ac¬ 
quired any importance before 1848, when the Soci^td de Eemiivgard 
stimulated the movement. They were for the moat part oitinguished 
again in 1851; they were geuomUj tainted with Socialism, and incurred 
the displeasure of the Emperor. Itccently the law hm been modified 
in their favour, and hope# are eutertained that their future progress will 
not again be interrupted. In Germany the idea appears to have come 
from England, and to have been introdueed by M. Huber (Seinguerlet, 

‘ Lcs Benques du Peuple/ p. 23). In Italy the movement is quite recent, 
and due principally to M. Vigano. In France, M. PnebcE has tlie credit 
of having introduced Societ'^ do Production ; the first was an association 
of ribbon-weavers begun in 1831; the * Byoutiers en Dore,* founded in 
1834, exists to this day (Simon, ‘ Le Travail,’ p. 333). In 1830 M. 
Schulxe-Dclttjssoh opened hie first credit bank st Eulenbourg (Sein- 
guorlet, p. 129) ; the system reached France in 1855 j the first bank 
was established by M. Barrier at Lyons (Flotard, p. 247) i the first in 
Paris is due to M. Engelman, and dates from 1857 (Simon, op. ciL p. 
309) j the * Soeiefe de Credit au Travail * dates from 1863 (Laurent, op. 
cit . toL ii. p. 516) i it has unfortunately failed (Journal dea 6oon.| Jan. 
1869, p. 132) I the * Caisse des Assooiatious Co-operatives ’ was founded 
in 1866 under Imperial patronage, the Emperor subscribing 600,000 
fmnes (* Manchester Co-Operator,* voL vii. p. 72). This form of co¬ 
operation extends from the north of Eussia to every part of Europe, 
and even to Egypt (Scinguerlet, p. 148 j Laurent, vol. ii. p. 612, note) j it 
has not made way in England. In America co-operation i# principally 
directed to bnilding houses and clearing gardens (E. Friguet, Hist, de 
r Asaochition, p. S78) ] they are called Homestead Associations,*’ 
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the same social renovation which had animated tha 
one was the source of the inapiration of the other* At§ 
a writer has justly remarkcdj'**’ the co-operative move¬ 
ment would never have spread throughout England, 
had the saving of a few pence been all it had proposed 
to effect-t 

The early co-operative movement had attained its 
greatest success in 1832* We have already seen that 
in that year there were 700 societies established 
throughout the country^ of which 40 were in London* J 
But as yet the principle had been limited in its success 
to mercantilo transactions; the socialist scheme at 
Orbiston had been dissolved j the Exeter community 

* £iiiile Laurcint* ^ Lo vo\. ii. p* 487. 

t Mf- Ilolyoaka (* Co-oparatton in p. 10) caLb the RoGlidnle 

weaTera the cammuniatic, teetotal, political co-opera tori.*' The last 
of these objectionable adjeetiTea to be got rid of appeara to have beea 

teetotal^*' and noLwithatanding tlie despair it has excited among tUo 
advocat<es of temperance, 1 am glad to find that the pionecra at Rochdale 
have recently entered on the raalting trade (* Manchester Co-operator,* 
voL viiU p. 673), It would he a sourc’e of regret if a movement that 
beara the bnpreee of univereality, the commencement of an industrial 
revolution egnal in importance to any that have preceded it, should be 
limited in it a action by the indiacreet zeal of Furitanioal Rt^fonnere* 
Thia miaforLiine haa not been couBned to England. In Holland the 
Credit Associntiona are prohibited from aaaistmg the ratailers of spirits 
(E. Seingnerlet, ' Lei Banqnes du Peuple/ p. 152), In Fraiioe some of 
the Society de Secoura Miituela oblige their members to refrain from 
entering eitlier a eafi or a public-house (Emile Laurent, * Le Paup4ri«me,* 
vol. ii.p-14); othera impose severe duties upon them, especially visiting 
the siuk. Thifi has been found so onerous that somi: aocietiM in Bor- 
danui and Pans pay persons specially for the purpose (Hubbard, ‘Society 
de Prevoyancfi/ p. 46). The aocktiea catahlished among women visit 
uncliuBtity with tho same severity ; a member la eioluded if convicted of 
laxity in this respect (Hubbard, op. tiL p, 26)* 

X Tlie 'Co-opemtor* (Mnnehester), vol, it* p, 146; ‘Crisis/ voL i* 
p. 135* 
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had hardly existed; in the vicinity of Brighton, in¬ 
deed, a farm had been cultivated upon the co-operative 
principle, but it was soon to share in the disaster of 
the parent society; I know not what befell the esta¬ 
blishment near Wigan, with its extensive machinery. 
But in 1880, Mr. Gurdon, of Assington Hall, in 
Sujffolk, began an agricultural experiment that has 
achieved remarkable success; for a long time it re¬ 
mained almost unknown, but latterly it has acquired 
a wide and well-merited celebrity. Mr. Gurdon would 
probably disclaim any sympathy for Socialism, but 
perhaps it is hot going too far to assert, that if it had 
not been for the Founder of Socialism the experiment 
at Assington would never have been made, for it dates 
from a period when co-operation attracted very general 
attention, a movement that owed its impetus, if not 
its origin, to the principles Mr. Owen had advocated. 

Selecting sixty acres of land of medium quality, 
furnished with a rough but not unsuitable homestead, 
Mr. Gurdon formed his little company of shareholders, 
all of them taken from the class of farm labourers, to 
which he gave the name of the Assington Co-operative 
Agricultural SocietyThe shares were £3 each, and 
no one is permitted to hold more than one; at first the 
number of members was fifteen, but it afterwards rose 
to twenty-one ; the quantity of land was also increased 
from 60 to 120 acres. Mr. Gurdon advanced £400 on 
loan, without interest, receiving a deposit of £2 from 
each member, as a personal guarantee. The society 
agreed to pay a rent of £200 a year, and also the 
tithes, rates, and taxes; yet it prospered so well that 
* Bey. J. ITraser’s Beport, Agricultural Goumiission, part i. p. 47. 
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in ten years it liad repaid the loan of £400 ^ besides 
this, the farm was well stocked, and the shares of £3 
had risen in value to £50. The company is managed 
by a committee of four, two new members being 
chosen by ballot every year ; but the practical direction 
rests with the bailiff, who receives 1^, a week boyoiicl 
the usual wages ; the farm is worked by five men and 
two or three boys ^ they need not necessarily be co* 
operators, but if a co-operator is in want of work lie 
receives the preference. The profits of the coocem 
are divided equally among all the members j if one of 
them falls into distress, he can have a loan at five per* 
cent, up to half the current value of his share. The 
farm is intended only for the benefit of the poor of the 
parish, accordingly no one else is eligible; and if u 
member goes to reside throe miles away, he must 
dispose of his share; the new member must be ap¬ 
proved of by the landlord and pay £5 down ; he is 
charged five per cent, upon the balance due until the 
whole of the value of his share has been paid. Such 
has been the success of this experiment, that Mr, 
Gordon has since extended it. Two societies now 
exist, consisting of fifty-five members, who cultivate 
336 acres, for which they pay a rent of £525 a year.* 

The advantages resulting from this experiment are 
manifold: the condition of the labonrer has been im¬ 
proved j instead of eating dry bread, he can indulge in 
bacon; not alone this, for a stimulus has been created, 
and a means afforded for the profitable investment of 
hard-earned savings. The labourer hsis acquired an 

* Fraser’ii Report, pp, 47, 48; * Manchester Co-operator,* toL ill. 
pp. 147’-8 j Tol, rL p. 67-8, 
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interest in the land and a stake in the conntiy; he is 
removed from discontent, and can no more be inflamed 
by agitation; he is taught business habitSj and leams 
to value edocation ; a premium has been set upon hon¬ 
esty and good conduct, for by the terms of agreement 
the share is forfeited if its holder is convicted of a crime ; 
at his death he leaves a provision for his widowj and 
an inheritance for his children,* Hie result is, tnat 
the members are picked men, and the farm itself suffi¬ 
ciently proves that such is the case. Mr. Gordon as¬ 
sures us that no part of his estate is so well cultivated 
« only objections of any force that have been 
taken to it ” (writes Mr. Fraser in his admirabie re¬ 
port} ^"were that of Mr* Hedges, that if the system 
became general it would extinguish the tenant-farmer 
class f and that of Mr. Maud, that the tenant-farmer 
class being extinguished, there would be a chasm in 
our social, and particularly in our parochial system, 
that would be difficult to bridge overj but these 
objections, though theoretically forcible, may be prac¬ 
tically disregarded/^J Still the system is not free 

from objection; tbe effect it produces corresponds to 

* There are five widows who now enjoy the benefit of their hna- 
bands’ sharo, and with the aesiatiniice of other work they are doing well. 
Co-oporator/ toI vi. p, 07.) 
f Ibid. tdL iii. p. X47. 

X I cannot appreciate some of the advantagefl, nor can I be dis¬ 
couraged by aome of the disadrantageB mentioned hj Mr. Maud (see 
Ilia letter to Mr, Fraaer, Agricultural ComrakBion, app. part li. p, 189) ; 
among the former, he hicludeB the tendency the syatefn baa to at¬ 
tach the labourer to his pariah." Now the labourer is not likely 
to quit the pariah unlesB by doing so he can better his condition j his 
migratory propensities have therefore a tendency to raise wages | I know 
that high wages are not agreeable to gentlemen &rmera, or io the 

M 
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the allotment system. The fifty-five members^ besides 
receiving the ordinary wages of the country^ enjoy a 
share in the profits of a farmj now this may act in 
two ways: the fortunate labourer may improve his 
standard of hying, he will thereby increase the com¬ 
forts of himself and his family, and he will excite the 
emulation of others to aspire to the same condition; 
or it is possible to imagine the fifty-fiye members 
.coming into competition with others who do not pos¬ 
sess the same advantages, the associate lahourers could 
accept wages upon which another man would starve, 
they accordingly receive employment, and the othei-s 
are compelled to forego the necessaries of life, or to 
look to the pariah for a subvention that will place 
them upon an equality with their rivals. The truth 
is, Mr, Gurdon^s co-operative farm, while it possesses 
many advantages peculiarly its own, is liable to most 
of the objections that attend every scheme for artifi¬ 
cially raising wages, whether the assistance comes 
from the parish, from the allotment system, or from 
the benevolent exertions of a high-minded gentleman^ 
the result in the end must be the same; unless the 
standard of living keeps pace with the improvement, 

tenaots of glebes, but thej are dmdcdJy to the adTaiitage of the 
labourer I and ae the ckss to which he belouga is bj far the moet 
uumeroua, he ehould claim the first cousideratiooi I am aware that 
the patriajr^bal Hjatem is the most poetical^ but, like most poetry, its 
ideal is aka 1 in the past, and can never more be reahzed m the future. 
Hr. Maud considers that it would bo a great colamitj if the farmer 
class were to be replaced bj assoinatiotis of labourers. He appears to 
consider that the agriDultural communitj must be necesaarilj divided 
into two daases : pauper-labourers ou the one hand, and tenant-farmers 
and proprietors on the other j the special duty of the Latter behig to 
pay poor-rates and to subecribe to charities. 


JL 
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the consequence will entail more of disaster than bene¬ 
fit. If a reform is to be effected through co-operative 
farms, the change cannot end with a compromise, but 
must amount to a revolution. The ambition of a co- 
operator must not be limited to the acquisition of a 
share that will add a mite to his wages; he must 
aspire to extend his agricultural interests till he can 
withdraw altogether from the class to which he be¬ 
longed, till as an associate farmer he is entirely in¬ 
dependent of the wages of labour. The chief impor¬ 
tance of the experiment at Assington is, that it has 
established, through the success of a long series of 
years, that co-operative farming is possible; it remains 
for a future experiment to give to the measure a more 
perfect development.* 

In the following year (1881) a community was 
formed on the property of Mr. Vandeleur, in the 
county of Clare; that gentleman happened to be in 
Dublin when Mr. Owen delivered his memorable 
lectures, and he became a zealous convert; he did 
not at first change the disposition of his property, 
but at length an incident peculiar to Irish life in¬ 
duced him to do so ; his steward had been murdered; 
he himself had been obliged to quit the country, under 
the protection of an armed force; the entire country 
was in possession of lawless factions — Terry-Alts, 

* A cx)-operative farm is said to have existed for upwards of sixty 
years in Glen Spean, Inverness-shire; sixteen formers joined in the 
purchase of 3000 sheep, and rented in common a large tract of moun-* 
tain land; they each possess one horse and four milch cows, and they 
unite in the various operations connected with the concern. It has met 
with remarkable success, and a share when sold ranges in value from 
£250 to £300. (‘ Manchester Co-operator,’ vol. viii. p. 666.) 
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Wliite Feet, Black Feet-, and otliers, o^^errode tlip 
feebleness of tbe law, and reduced society to anarcbj* 
Such were tbe unfaYOurable circumstances under wbicli 
the new experiment was be^n. I^Ir* Vandeleur^s 
confidence in the New Ideas was unbounded; the 
event fully justified his expectations. 

The farm of Eaiahine consisted of 622 acres ; the 
members of the community were elected by ballot from 
among the peasants, subject to Mr, Vandeleur's ap¬ 
proval ; the gover ament was patriarchal ; the pro¬ 
prietor retained the ^"ight of summary dismissal, which, 
however, he never had occasion to exercise; the busi¬ 
ness of the farm was regulated by a committee elected 
by ballot; it assembled every evening, and appointed 
to each man his work for the folloiving day; no inequality 
existed; the domestic offices usually performed by 
servants were discharged by aU the members who were 
under seventeen years of age; from that period they 
were treated as adults, and enjoyed an equal share in 
the division of the profits. 

The members were paid the usual wages of the 
country, Sd. a day to men and 5d. to women; the earn 
thus advanced was repaid to the landlord, who also re¬ 
ceived £700 a year rent, and £200 a year interest on 
the working capital, the stock, farm implements, etc. 

Besides the division of the profits, the members 
enjoyed other advantages; a store was established 
similar to the one at New Lanark, from whence goods 
were obtained free from retailers^ extortion; the com¬ 
munity lived at the same table, and considerable eco¬ 
nomy was thereby effected; much care was bestowed 
on the education of the children; it is remarkable that 
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the school was conducted upon purely secular prin¬ 
ciples ; the opinions of the lady who taught in it, pro¬ 
bably, diverged as widely from Protestantism as from 
Catholicism; yet, with one exception, her labours were 
very highly valued by the parents. 

We are not informed how it was intended to convert 
this purely co-operative farm into a community by the 
acquisition of a common capital; we are assured, 
however, that such was the ultimate object ;* so far 
as it went no doubt can be entertained of its success; 
the people continued to be industrious, they acquired 
peaceful habits—they clearly perceived the advantages 
they enjoyed, and they were grateful for them; they 
had to renounce some habits to which they were long 
accustomed; neither smoking nor spirituous liquors 
were permitted on the estate. 

The experiment was successfully carried on for three 
years and a half; it was then terminated by no fault 
in its organization; Mr. Vandeleur, the proprietor, was 
unhappily addicted to the exciting pleasures of gam¬ 
bling, and the whole of his property, Balahine amongst 
the rest, had to be sold; thus an institution that had 
triumphed over Celtic violence was finally annihi¬ 
lated by Saxon law. 

The future historian of this century may have reason 
to regard the origin of co-operation with more interest 
than the Crimean war, or the expedition to Abyssinia; 
the movement that began in England in the very 
humble manner I have described has since then spread 
throughout the whole of Europe, and it promises to 
afibrd a solution of one of the most momentous ques- 
• ‘ New Moral World,' yoL iii. p. 67. 
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tions of tlie day » for it is evident tliat another revolu¬ 
tion in labour remains to be achieved equal in magni¬ 
tude to the emancipation it has already accomplished 
from slavery and serfdom j the restrictions imposed by 
guilds, the violence of trade organizations, the various 
systems of Socialism offer no solntion of the problem ; 
they are all alike condemned by the spirit of the age, 
that refuses to legali74e a despotism. Free competition 
is the life of commercej as free speech is the life of 
liberty; it is this that gives such peculiar interest to 
co-operation, for it imposes no restrictions ; it invades 
ixo rights } it is based upon self-denial—it prospers by 
prudence ^ it cannot exist without intelligence j it is 
ruined by dishonesty; it will, therefore, extend as 
knowledge and virtue increase among the people, and 
when alone they are prepared for prosperity they will 
find it within their grasp; for the power that is ac¬ 
quired by association can rival the largest fortunes ; 
and as each workman is also a member, he derives the 
advantage of a union between capital and labour; it is 
in this direction, through long years to come, that 
society must tend, before the existing gulf that sepa¬ 
rates the master from the man can be bridged. We 
cannot doubt that there is a solution of every difficulty, 
and a cure for every disease; let ua hope that co-ope¬ 
ration may assist the triumph of trade over the diffi¬ 
culties that beset it, and help to remove the canker 
that almost threatens its existence; above all, let us 
hope that co-operation will contribute to remove the 
poverty that so heavily oppresses the people, even in 
the most prosperous countries ; and that it will accele¬ 
rate their progress towards the high destiny that awaits 
them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE UNIVEESAL COMMUNITY SOCIETY OF EATIONAL 
RELIOIONISTS. 

“ Truth, without mytterj, mixture of error, or fear of man, can alone 
emancipate the human race from sin and misery .’'—Rohert 0mm. 

We have already seen that Mr. Owen rejected the 
theological doctrine of the essential depravity of man, 
and in consequence he shared none of the despair that 
cannot fail to attach to those who adopt that view. 
He considered that human nature was equally free 
from any tendency to evil or to good ;* but so far as 
such a tendency might be held to exist, he maintained 
that it was upon the side of virtue. Looking upon 
character, therefore, in its origin, as nearly if not 
wholly passive, he asserted that the circumstances 
under which it is formed must determine its nature. 
In confirmation of this opinion he pointed to the simi¬ 
larity that exists among men of the same nation, and 
he showed how impossible it would be for a European 

• “ Each individual is so organized that, when young, he may be 
trained to acquire injurious habits only, or beneficial habits only, or a 
mixture of both/’ (* Book of the New Moral World,* pt. v P* 37.) 
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to adopt the habits of an Asiatic, But in the same 
country there is abundant evidence in favour of a simi¬ 
lar conclusion. The various classes of society liave 
each their character!sticsj and upon an accident of 
birth will therefore chiedy depend the peculiar type 
the child will eventually assume. From these positions 
he advanced to two conclusions ot much miportance J 
the^-fir^t was* that, as t he "whole of tlm tjcmjQ as coni- 
poohd generally cadlej^character de pends wholly upon / 
it is equally unjust to praise or 
Ko blame; that, in fact, the individual is an irrespon¬ 
sible agent. The second was^hatj up5 n the sam e~as- 
sumption, it is perfectly possible to determine before- 
hatkd the exact character each child or generation will 
receive. Placed in circumstances favourable to the 
development of a particular disposition, that disposi¬ 
tion will be inevitably produced.* From the first of 
these conclusions some very remarkable consequences 
followed. It became evident that all religions were 
false, in so far as they assumed the respousibility of 
man; that all punishments were unjust, inasmuch as 
they infer that the agent could have avoided the act 
for which he is condemned* Hence the retribution of 
Heaven and of society are equally indefensiblei From 
the second he inferred the paramount duty of govern-* 
ments to take such measures as would place all future 
generations in the position most favourable to the 
growth of virtue. Hor did he deem such a task be¬ 
yond their power* The vast organization that is main- 


• ** 1 Baid Mr, Owen^ “ the knowledge which, if acted upoiip 

will manufacture characters far euperior to any posaessed bj any indi- 
Tidual erar yet bora.” (' New Moral World/ toI, t. p. 339;) 
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tallied for tlie repression of crime is wholly uselessj 
and the powers with which it is endowed are of ques¬ 
tionable morality j but if the efforts that aro now so 
uselessly squandered in this direction were appliedi 
upon a similar scale, for the formation of a rational 
character, and for the removal of those circumstances 
that most predispose to vice, there can be no doubt 
that society would be eventually relieved from a con¬ 
dition that is not inherent in its essence, but a mere 
disease proceeding in the main from ignorance. Mr. 
Owen was accustomed to adduce his own success at 
Kew Lanark in proof of what might be effected by a 
judicious combination of circumstances. It is true 
that little but confusion resulted from the experiment 
at New Harmony, but the failure may be amply ac¬ 
counted for by the disorderly elements of which it was 
composed. 

Having explained these fundamental principles, it 
became necessary to show in what manner the cure 
could be most readily effected ; and the first step to be 
taken in this direction was to discover the causes that 
are now actively engaged in producing vice. Now, 
the most prominent of these are ignorance, poverty, 
and competition. Ignorance is not merely an evil 
from the superstitions it tends to foster, but it is also 
the leading cause of inequality among men. It will, 
therefore, b© a part of the new system to give to all 
precisely the same education* Not alone this, for in 
the communities of the future all wiU bo educated to¬ 
gether; for so long as inequalities are permitted to 
exist between child and child, so long will they con¬ 
tinue to exist between man and man. But when all the 


i 
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membors of tbe commiinity bave boea subjected from 
infancy to tbe same influences, and brought up in con¬ 
stant association with one another, the differences of 
rank, tastes, and habits, that now introduce so much 
division and discord, will entirely cease* So far as 
there may be any original difference of tempcranaent 
between men, it will also be reduced when breeding 
proceeds upon scientific principles. Now the assimila¬ 
tion of character is the first condition of success ; 
without it, all other attempts that may be made must 
prove abortive. Accordingly, we find that Mr. Owen 
discouraged at New Harmony, and upon other occa¬ 
sions, the precipitate zeal of his followers, who were 
disposed to adopt comm unity-life before they had 
passed through the preliminary stage of education. 

We have already seen the nature of the remedy Mr. 
Owen proposed for poverty and competition. We have 
seen how his theoiy of socialism was in its origin little 
more than the development of a pauper fi\rm, so as to 
include every class in society^ the elaborate division 
into ranks, classified according to wealth, and the sub¬ 
division of each rank according to religious faith and 
political opinion, was not to be a permanent feature in 
the measure. It was intended only as a temporary 
means of conciliating existing prejudices* The new 
system of education would, in the course of a single 
generation, render all such provisions unnecessary, for 
it would introduce a perfect uniformity both of rank 
and opinion, Natin’e_ has defined the onl y true in- 
eqnabty that can justly exist; it is the inequality pro^ 
ceeding from age. Tbe ^^New Moral WorldT’^wll, 
therefore, be organized upon that principle. All will. 
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in the course of their lives, be called upon to perform 
every function, from the humblest domestic duties to 
the most difficult operations of government. Life to 
the age of thirty will be divided into periods of 
five years each. The two first will be devoted to the 
formation of character and the useful branches of 
education. At seven each child will begin to assist 
in domestic matters, and in such out-door pursuits 
as may be suited to its strength and advantageous 
to its health. They will be directed and aided by 
children from ten to twelve, at which latter age they 
would cease to be occupied with the domestic duties 
now confided to servants, and would enter upon the 
more important labour of life. From twelve to twenty- 
five every one will be engaged in the production of 
wealth. It appears hardly possible that all can be 
occupied successively or simultaneously upon every 
division of labour; but care will be taken that the 
occupations shall be sufficiently diversified to secure 
perfect health and sufficient repose to all. As each 
community will have no object but to supply a simple 
abundance to its members, the grinding toil with which 
we are familiar in old society will have no existence. 
During the years devoted to the production of wealth 
there will, therefore, be ample time for practising the 
most useful form of education, that of instructing others. 
At twenty-five the citizen of the New Moral World 
will emerge from the business of life to enjoy its 
pleasures. His character will have been carefully 
formed; his youth will have been usefully employed: 
it cannot be doubted that his remaining years will be 
spent in a manner agreeable to himself and highly 
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profitable to maDkind, The duties he will have to per¬ 
form to his community will occupy but a very small 
portion of his time* Till thirty he will act as guardian 
of the wealth that has been created. From thirty to 
forty he will be a member of the Council of Grovern- 
mentj and direct the operations of the colony ; from 
forty to sixty he will be employed on such foreign 
affairs as may arise* He will carry his knowledge and 
experience to the ends of the earth ^ he will unite the 
most distant colonies together by the friendship his 
presence will excite** 

The reader will perceive how much the complex 
operations of old society will be simplified. The evil 
that reigns in great cities will cease^ for they will be 
delivered over to desolation* The population of the 
New Moral World wilt be scattered thi^oughout the 
country in communities, each community including 
from 500 to 3000 persons* They will all be founded 
upon agriculture. Machinery and manufactures will 
be judiciously introduced to lighten the burden of 
labour and increase the conveniences of life. But each 
colony will be mainly self-supporting. The great oc¬ 
cupation of traflac and exchange will be nearly, if not 
entirely, suspended. Commercial enterprise that unites 
the most distant shores will cease, for the evil passions 
that impart to it its life will no longer exist* f Private 
property will be abolished; the lust of gain, the envious 

* * B{>ok of the New Moral World,* pt v. 

t So completely did Mr. Owen contemplate the total cessation of 
cotnmeree and the resolution of society mto fielf-Hupporting colonies, 
that he anticipated a time when no medium of exebange would be 
required. [See 'Book of the l^ew Mond World,* pt. ii. p. 26.] The 
hiboiir exebangea were only ** an Intermediate step.'* Ibid, p. 28. 
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spirit of riTOlry, the demon of competition, with the 
other horrors of old society; its licentious luxury, its 
long catalogue of miseries, wiO entirely disappear, Kot 
alone this, for the productive resources of society will 
be greatly augmented, inasmuch as large classes of 
useless consumers will be abolished. The priesthood, 
for example, will vanish with the superstitions they 
have created. The unhealthy conditions excited by 
large towns, and the vices of the old immoral world 
will be BO effectually removed that physicians will be 
no longer required. Hostile feelings will be so com¬ 
pletely subdued, through a belief in fatalism, that neither 
an armed force nor any officers of law will continue to 
exist ; besides this, the numerous class of middlemen, 
shopkeepers, and others, who are engaged in distri¬ 
buting wealth, will be entirely superseded by the new 
organization of self-supporting colonies. Thus, the 
whole force of society will be directed exclusively to 
productive labour. 

While Mr. Owen proposed to effect these startling 
changes in the present organization of society, he 
maintained also that it was necessary to carry reform 
into the domestic relations. The communistic life he 
contemplated would effectually destroy the selfish privacy 
of families. The men of the New Moral World would 
live in public j their food would be eaten at public 
tables; separate houses would be replaced by huge 
dormitories. For individuals and famiUes private pro¬ 
perty would have no existence; each person would be¬ 
come a part of a colony; all would share alike in the 
common wealth the fruit of the common labour. As 
women would enjoy precisely the same rights as men, 
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their position would be, of coursej completely indepen¬ 
dent. Children would belong more properly to the 
community than to their parents. ITie vast increase 
of productive power, fi*om the entire abolition of use¬ 
less professions and destructiye luxury, would so aug¬ 
ment the riches of the world, that no prudential con¬ 
siderations would be necessary to restrain tbe produc¬ 
tion of children. The community would, indeed, 
exercise a supervision over the union of the sexes, so 
as to prohibit the reproduction of disease,* or the mul¬ 
tiplication of an inferior race. With this exception, 
every encouragement would be given to early mar¬ 
riage, as tlie only safeguard to morality; and a celibattO 
life would be viewed as great cirme, necessarily 
leading to disease of body and mind, and to unnatural 
thoughts, feelings, and conduct/'f Mr. Owen stre¬ 
nuously denounced the monstrons doctrine of a com¬ 
munity of wives j at the same time he thought that 
considerable allowance should be made for the muta¬ 
bility of the affections. He ridiculed the vows that 
are imposed in old society, and which are wholly pow¬ 
erless to prevent the heart from growing cold, and 
the warmest love from being transformed into bitter 
hate. He maintained that the existing theories re¬ 
specting chastity and marriage are due to ecclesiastical 

* * Hew Moral World,* toL ii, p. 42. On tlie principle “ no inferior 
article wili be produced,*' pcreotiB of bad hcaltli *' will not be allowed to 
propagate their natural defects and miaerieB, in order that lieredifcarj 
etik maj gi>eedilj ocose to retard the bappmeas of the humsn race,** 

t ‘ Leetures on Murriage/ 10 ; * Book of tbe Hew Moral World/ 
pt- i p, 44, Celibacy is a rirtue of the priesthood of the world, but 
it Is a rice agaiuBt nature ; and I ask, shall nature or the pnesthood 
prevail (^Lectures on Marriage/ p. 12.) 
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influence, and should be completely revolutionized. 
He d enied th at chastity could ev er be i n itself a virtu e; 
on the ^ontraijj^after the period indicated by nature, 
it became, i n his estimation, an unnatural crime 
He contended that human nature is composedoTintellec¬ 
tual, moral, and sensual qualities, and that it is neces¬ 
sary to happiness that they should be all developed, 
and a proper balance introduced among them. He 
did not regard any one of the elements of our nature 
as in itself inferior to the rest; he considered that they 
are all of equal dignity, and contribute in a like degree 
to the attainment of the object of life, which, in his 
opinion, is happiness.* He asserted that a union be¬ 
tween the sexes can never be condemned by morality 
unless unhallowed by love.f Marriage he denounced 
as ^^a spurious chastity,^^ ^^a Satanic device of the 
priesthood,^^ for it is the source of a double prostitu¬ 
tion : to it must be ascribed the indissoluble union of 


* **The highest yirtue is that which produces the greatest happi¬ 
ness that human nature can experience.’* “All parts of his nature 
are equally necessary to his happiness; his physical propensities re¬ 
quire to be as regularly exercised as his intellectual faculties, and these 
again as his moral feelings ; and as the health of each part is essen¬ 
tial to maintain the health of all the other parte, no one portion of human 
nature can be inferior to another, because, although composed of many 
parts, it is one individual whole, and perfect only in proportion as all 
its parts approach perfection.” (‘ Book of the New Moral World,* pt. i. 
p. 55.) “ It is the insane conduct of man supposing it right and virtuous 

to oppose his own nature, and wrong and vicious to act in accordance with 
it, that now creates most, if not all, of the diseases, vices, crimes, and 
miseries of the human race.** {Ibid, pt. iii. p. 26.) 

t It then became, in his opinion, unchaste, and consequently “ now 
all married pairs, with a very few exceptions, are living in a state of 
the most degrading prostitution, enforced upon them by the human laws 
of marriage.” (‘ Lectures on Marriage,’ 1841, p. 49.) 
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persons whose sympathies are alienated, and whose 
existences are thus embittered; to it must also be 
ascribed the rice that reigns in societjj diffusing 
among a large class the most atrocions forms of misery. 
It is time that we should be relieved from a prostitu¬ 
tion that corrupts the affections as much as it degradea 
the body. Accordingly, in the Ifew Moral World a 
union will be entered into with due formality, but 
without the penalty of being irrevocable. When a 
mamage has lasted twelve months, if both parties 
agree to separate, they wiU be permitted to do so in 
six months after they have given notice of their inten¬ 
tion ; if, however, only one party entertaina such a 
wish, then the separation will be delayed for twelve 
months longer, and then, upon another application, 
the marriage will he dissolved,* 

I have thus sou ght to give a complete account of t he 
social ^ctrinea taught^byiMgi pw'en, in orde r that the 
reader clearly understand the nature of the move^ 
ment I have now to describe. 

The failure of New Harmony had not in any way 
discouraged Mr, Owen, or decreased his confidence in 
the new views. When he returned to England, he 
lost no time in beginning a course of teaching expla¬ 
natory of the new system. At first he availed himself 
of the Mechanics^ Institution, Southampton Buildings, 
but a vote of some of the members compelled him to 
desist. He retreated to the Sans Souci Institution, in 
Leicester Square, and subsequently bought a chapel 
of his own in Burton Street, Burton Crescent. In a 
short time he was enabled to get possession of a large 

• * Lectujefl on Murriage/ p* 8U, 
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building in Gray^s Inn Road, where he opened the 
Labour Exchange. He called it the Institution of the 
Industrious Classes, and no pains were spared to ren¬ 
der it attractive. To the poor it offered a refuge from 
their poverty, by loosening for ever the iron grasp 
of capital to those whose weary lives had never 
tasted happiness it presented a tardy means of realiz¬ 
ing the object of existence; and, if there were any 
who loved knowledge rather than peace, there were 
professors of the sciences and lecturers of philosophy 
ever ready to raise more questions than they could an¬ 
swer. In one part of the building Mr. Owen would 
describe his success at New Lanark, and explain the 
cause of his failure at New Harmony. In another, a 
clergyman might be heard discoursing on philosophy, 
and exposing the errors of religion. At one time de¬ 
legates from the co-operative societies assembled from 
every part of the kingdom, to report the progress of a 
movement they little understood; and in the midst of 
so much that was fraught with permanent importance 
to mankind, there were others who found in the amuse¬ 
ment of the hour a source of pleasure more suited to 
their intelligence. Asceticism was no part of the Ra- 
tion al Religion , and neither its luundiil*S nui ilw-dis- 
ci ples were opposed to dancing " IF w^]E^ custom, 
therefor e, in the eygnitlgi. a soc ial festival, 

wEere t he working man and his family might enjoy the 
l^ury pf ^bnllj wifchftttfcj tta in nid sinnipty, bfting 

mio-the-presence Of vice.' 

Nor were those upon whom the new ligM had shone 
indifferent to the fate of others who were still in dark- 
^'^ess,—a Missionary Society was organized, and six 
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aposil es went forth to pTeach in th e ope-n air whereve r 
au auilietice could be eo U ecte d- Their prin cipal 
Etatio na, bowever^ tv ere Primroae HUIj Copenhag en 
Fi^snisj aTi(^ WMta Conduit House. They distributed 
lav^quantities of tracts gratiiitouslyj and sometimes 
sold in one day as many as sixteen dozen copies of tlie 
^ Crisis,^* Yet thejy * was not at first triumph ant. 

The new views spread slowly, and the brilliant nnpes 
excited by the Labour Exchange were not long un¬ 
clouded. It was Boon besot by the emljarrassments 
that shortly afterwards terminated its existence. We 
have already seen the economic reasons that made it a 
matter of impossibility for it to accomplish the object 
it proposed. But its management was attended with 
the greatest difficulty, and frequently gave rise to the 
most nil pleasing incidents. The valuators rarely satis¬ 
fied the producers, and the latter were sometimes 
obliged to convert tbeir notes into money, in order to 
procure articles that were not to be found in the 
Exchange. In consequence of a quarrrel with the 
proprietor, the Institution had to he removed, and 
much valuable praperty was stolen during the process. 
For a time the profits derived from the commission fully 
paid the whole outlay upon rent and clerksbut as the 
novelty wore away, the receipts cbm ini shed, until at 
length the business was threatened with bankruptcy. 
Strenuous efforts were made to rescue it from the ruin 
that impended; and the energy with which various 
schemes were discussed, gave rise to personal recrimi- 
n.ations, which the philosophy of circumstances did not 

* * New Moral World/ vol. iL p. 342. 

f For a time the net profit amounted to £100 & mqrtth. 
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always appease. At last the evil day arrived, and the 
undertaking perished that was to have effected a 
universal revolution,—that had been declared to be 

The handwriting on the wall, the balance that would 
weigh the unproductive classes and find them wanting, 
a standard on which is written in burning letters the 
words of Paul, ^unless ye work, neither shall ye eat.^ 

Mr. Owen endeavoured for a time to carry out the 
same system on a much humbler scale in rooms he had 
taken for the purpose in Charlotte Street, and he con- 
tinued to preach the new gospel with untiring zeal m 
Burton Streef} Qhape l. 5!e gathered ri^na iiimT a body 
of men, mostly in humble positions, but not on that ac¬ 
count less enthusiastic disciples. Many schemes were 
propounded, and innumerable societies formed for the 
purpose of removing the poverty by which they were 
oppressed. 

The experience they had derived firom the Labour 
Exchange convinced them that under whatever name 
it might be called, capital was essential to production. 
A bank was accordingly established to lend money to 
industrious workmen who could provide security. The 
capital was declared to be unlimited.” It was raised 
in shares of bs., upon which an interest of 4 per cent, 
was to be paid. The bank charged the fixed rate of 5 
per cent, upon its loans. A similar experiment was tried 
in the Potteries. The Labour Bank, as it was called, 
besides a capital derived from £1 shares, had the 
advantage of receiving every week the wages of the 
shareholders, for which it issued notes. A co-operative 
store, or trading society, was formed in connection with 
the bank, where the notes were received in exchange 

n2 
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for goods,* But these banks can lay no claim to Lave 
discovered the principle of association among' bor¬ 
rowers from which such remarkable results have been 
Tichieved in Germany* 

The great importance Owen attached to the forma¬ 
tion of character had given a very considerahla impulse 
to education among his followers. It was said that 
wherever a co-operative society was established, a 
school was immediately opened yet their efforts 
were not always succcssihL A delegate from Man¬ 
chester declared that wealth was more easily attained 
than knowledge, and he attributed the failure of many 
societies to the disorganization proceeding from the 
ignorance of the members. J 

In London, a body who called themselves Social 
ReformerSj^^ met in the evenings in a coffee-house for 
mutual instruction, and the cnltivation of the moral 
feelings and in a little while a school was opened in 
connection with the Institution in Charlotte Street* 
It was not without some liberal support* One gentle¬ 
man sent a donation of £500, and offered to add a 
further sum of £1000 or £2000, if the money was 
judiciously employed, || 

But nothing short of radical changes and excessively 
big words would satisfy Mr, Owen. Accordingly, in 
May 1833,he oncejnore undertook to deno unce alj_t hc 
existing institutions of society, and to expl ain the exa ct 
nature of the millenuium of which he was thep recursor. 
This time he called his achievement 

* * Crisis/ toL iii. p. 123, t * Frcjceedifigs of Third Congresa.* 

^ ' Crisis/ Tol. iii- p. 53- § Ibid. p. 27. 

II ^ New Moral World/ toI, i, p, 180, 
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Charta of Social Regeneration.^^* The establishment of 
the Begftneration was the_result f anT it 

undertook to ex tend its ramifications to the Continent. 
^ uniuil vv^as Lherefojro e fe w ith a Society"' for 
TlniversaTCi ^lization /^ which, it appear^existed in tfie 
Rue^STacob, Paris. But the interest that attaches to 
the " Regeneration Society arises from the connec¬ 
tion it established for a time between Socialism and 
Trades Unions. The principles of Socialism can never 
attract more than a limited number of adherents; but 
the objects proposed by Trades Unions must command 
nearly universal sympathy. We may indeed dispute 
the wisdom of the means they adopt; but no one can 
deny that high wages are not in themselves a good. 
The object of the Regeneration Society was not, 
however, circumscribed within such narrow limits; it 
sought to establish a union not between the men alone, 
but also between the three classes of employed, 
employers, and consumers. In defiance of the natural 
law that determines the relation of these classes, it pro¬ 
posed to introduce an artificial system of regulation. 
The consumer was to receive a fair article, at a 
fair pricethe employer was to be satisfied with 
10 per cent, profit; the hours of labour were to be 
limited to eight, while at the same time, the most 
ample remuneration would be given.f The Union 
Society at Sheffield replied to this programme in what 
the ^ Times ^ called one of the most important docu¬ 
ments that have been given to the public for many 
years.^^ It exposes the fallacy of imposing restrictions 


* * Crisis,* voL ii. p. 144. 


t IUrf «« n. 166 . 
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upon labour^ and concludes by assuring Mr. Qww 
that lie '' will have no followers among the thinkers 
any class/'* Although the disputants intercli»iig0iJ 
soma declamatory language, they had too many syin^ 
pathies in common to be entirely separated. It wm 
thus that Socialists and Unionists might be beard froim 
the same platform, advocating their respective ptM' 
ciples.f At Salford, the Co-operative Society opene|| 
a subscription to support a strike.^ In London, Mr, 
Owen was elected the grand niaater of a Lodge, and 
permitted the trades to nm his lecture halL§ The 'Cri¬ 
sis' added to its title that of "National Co-operativ« 
Trades Union, and Equitable Exchange Gazette/^ 
The editor, referring to the formidable organization, 
said to include a million operatives, |) warned "the lords 
and lordly commoners to set their house in order an^ 
wind np their affairs/' ** Mr. Owen specially chaiTged 
himself to effect the release of the Dorchester convicts | 
but the demonstration that took place upon the ocoatuon 
is said to have exercised an unfortunate influence by 
increasing the severity of the Governmeiit.i"t 

It was natural that the zeal of the Reformers should 
give rise to much rhetoric. Their speeches were eithar 
exceedingly violent or very dull, and as Mr. Oweii 
usually occupied the chair, his patience became so 
sorely taxed that he was induced to exclude epeeclu^ 
fying from his picture of the millennium. No subject 
escaped their violence ; religion, however, was, perhaps, 

* * Crkjft,* roL Iii. p. 1S7. f p- 58. J Ibid, p. 

I ‘New Mond Woi*ld/ voL L p»403. ^ || ‘Crisis/ toI. iii. p. 198. 

•• Ibid, p. 214. t+ Ji/id, p. ^&3. 

‘Book (jf the New Moml “World * pt. tL p. 70. 
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the favourite theme. It is needless to say that it was 
totally annihilated; at least, once every evening. It 
could not, of course, be expected that the ardour of 
the social reformers altogether escaped a political bias. 
A Mr. Savage declaimed against the classes who mis¬ 
rule and misgovern,^^ and argued, from the prevalence 
of distress, that the Government was incompetent to 
its task. Mr. Owen urged the necessity for a Charter 
of the Rights of Humanity,^^ by which he proposed to 
raise the whole revenue by a graduated property tax; 
to abolish the Church Establishment, to organize a 
system of national employment and universal education, 
—to establish free trade and liberty of speech. Besides 
these measures, he proposed that war should cease, and 
international differences be arranged exclusively by a 
congress, and that a union be still further cemented 
between foreign countries by the adoption of a common 
language.* Upon another occasion, he demanded that 
a place should be conceded to the people in the third 
estate of the realm, otherwise, he threatened that they 
should create a fourth estate for themselves.f He 
spoke with compassion of the poor sovereigns, who 
are generally the victims of their unnatural stations,^^ 
and who are thereby reduced to a deplorable condi¬ 
tion, being idiotic, foolish, insane, or mad, or some 
compound of these qualities.^^ But the aristocracy 
he denounced as the enemies of the human race 
for " they first rob the people of all their rightful in¬ 
heritance/^ and continue to retain possession of the 
land, "although, in strict justice, it belongs in per- 


• ‘ CrisiB,’ vol. iii. p. 219- 


^ p. 263. 
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petuity to tlie people/^* But^ energetic as this Ifin- 
giiage may appear to the ordioar^” reader^ It is taine In 
comparison to the indignant fury with which he 
alludes to priests and soldiers, persons who mystify 
and dignify ignorance, plunder and murder,” He per¬ 
mitted Feargus O'Connor to hold a radical meeting in 
the Social Institution, and the editor of the ^ New Moral 
World' declares that the ballot, annual parliaments, 
and universal suffrage, are so natui’al and just, and 
so reasonable, tliat their non-existence serves to prove 
how unnatural, unjust, and unreasonable is the condi¬ 
tion in which the great mass of the population of this 
country is still held by the dominant power in the 
State,And yet, notwithstanding the frank avowal 
of snch opinions, neither Mr* Owen nor his followers 
were political agitators* Their object wa,s so completely 
to revolutionise the whole constitution of society, that 
a mere reform of existing institutions appeared to them 
of trifling importance* Accordingly, when the people 
under other leaders rose to claim their charter of rights, 
and to menace the Government, the Socialists stood 
aloof from the movement, with some expression of con¬ 
tempt for such paltry agitation. They had, indeed, 
by that time, assumed tho worst form of an ecclesiastical 
organization; and, as is cnstomaty in such cases, they 
were so intent upon denouncing ^Hhe old immortd 
world,” that they could have no sympathy for the 
various questions by which it w^as agitated. This new- 
phase of Socialism properly dates from May, 1835, 

The Association of all Classes of all Nations,'^! which 

* ‘ Neflr Moral World/ toI* iL p. 11. t Ihid. toL i. p. S&6. 

t Ibid. vol. i* p. 217- 
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was then formed, was by no means so comprehensive 
as its name indicates. Each candidate had to pass 
through a severe probation before he was admitted to 
the privilege of membership. He had in the first place 
to attend weekly lectures at the Institution for three 
months, and then to pass an examination in the principles 
of Mr. Owen^s, or, as it was called, the rational system; 
he had to declare his belief in the doctrines of the new 
faith; he had to protest his readiness to sacrifice his 
personal ambition to the furtherance of the great cause, 
and, if required, to enter into community at the bidding 
of his master. He had then to be elected by ballot 
into the lowest class of membership. The society was 
divided into three classes, and before the member was 
admitted into the highest, he had to pass at each step 
through a probation of six months and an election by 
ballot. He then enjoyed the privilege of being called 
a brother. Every year there was a ballot of continu¬ 
ance.^^ The government of the society was entirely 
patriarchal.* Mr. Owen, who, of course, was at the 
head, received the title of Our Social Father.^^ t 
One of the objects of this society was to collect sub¬ 
scriptions from the members for the purpose of paying 
missionaries to traverse the country in all directions, 
to diffuse a knowledge of the Social System. It was 
also intended to try an experiment upon land, and 
with this view a Community Fund was formed, and 
supported by subscriptions of ^d, a week. Mr. Owen 

* It was defined as “paternal and one of unity, to be administered 
in the spirit of kindness under the guidance of reason.” (‘ New Moral 
World,* vol. iii. p. 352.) 

t Ibid. vol. i. p. 145; vol. ii. p. 251. 
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liad calculated that £250^000 was the lowest amoant 
, upon which an experiment could be attempted- It 
wa8 necessary, therefore, to find the means of increas¬ 
ing the revenue of the society, and recourae was had 
to the old co-operative principle- A store was accord¬ 
ingly opened for the sale of tea and groceries, in John 
Street, Tottonham Court Road, It is stated that, of 
the numerous societies that had sprung up in London 
a few years before, not one now remained; still, the 
new store liounshed for a time, and was subsequently 
enrolled under the Friendly Societies Act* Notwith- 
stiinding the care that was taken in the selection of 
members, and the zeal with which they were animated, 
the cause made for a time but little progress. A con¬ 
gress was held once every year, to afford the leading 
i members an opportunity for delibeniting upon the afiairs 

I of the society* At the first, but one delegate came from 

the country; he was sent from Manchester, where the 
now views had already obtained many converts** When, 

, however, the second congress assembled, in May, 1887, 

it was found that the principal manufacturing towns 
* were represented* Amongst others, we hear of dele- 

; gates from Liverpool, Manchester, Bolton, Salford, 

Halifax, and Huddersfield; letters were also read from 
friends at Birmingham, Bristol, New York, and many 
other places*t Thus the Charlotte Street In stituti on 
rapidly became the cenirG of a vast organization, 
vemed by a Central Board, and extending throughout 
every part of the kingdom. Its missionaries received 
salaries of from £80 to £100* J They were meji of 

* ^Ntiw Mom] World,' vol* tUL p* 2. f Ibkl. vol. iiL p, 347. 
t ibid. voL vii* p* 1U07* 
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liumble origin and not very jjipir 

^eal was iinboun(kd. Mr. Alexander Campbell was 
one of the most enterprising; he had begun life as a 
joiner and house-carpenter ;* he became subsequently 
an active member of the Orbiston community, and con¬ 
tributed to found one of the earliest co-operative so¬ 
cieties in Scotland. William Hunter, a moulder in an 
iron foundry, and afterwards a rush-merchant and 
furniture-broker, was remarkable for the energy of his 
preaching; his death, accelerated by his exertions, 
was regretted as a severe calamity to the cause.t But 
Mr. Owen himself, although approaching seventy years 
of age, was perhaps the most indefatigable of all. 
We hear of his rising at three in the morning, travel¬ 
ling the whole day, and lecturing in the evening. J 
He was known to be satisfied with five hours^ sleep 
in two days, and he would make a journey of sixty 
miles before breakfast; he would lecture every day 
in the week, and twice on Sunday. His labours were 
not even limited to his own country; he started upon a 
missionary expedition abroad. His object was to ascer¬ 
tain from the authorities of Europe,^^ whether they 
deem the time ripe to give their sanction to and lead 
a moral revolution, which all the powers on earth can¬ 
not now prevent, nor much retard.^^§ With that view, 
he travelled two successive days and a night to Metz; 
he visited the King of Bavaria at Munich; he dis¬ 
cussed the new views with Prince Metternich, at 
Vienna;II he had an interview with Baron Humboldt 

* ‘ New Moral World,* vol. iii. p. 289. f Ihid, vol. v. p. 390. 

t Ibid, vol. iv. p. 233; vol. vii. p. 1001. § Ibid. vol. iii. p. 387. 

11 Ibid. vol. iv. p. 14. 
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at Berliti,* Biitj besides all tbiSj it was be who or¬ 
ganized and directed the whole movement in England ; 
it was bis writings that mainly filled the pages of the 
Socialist orgaHj the ' New Moral Worldit was his 
ready pen tliat supplied the new religiooists with 
Bible, Creed, Articles, Catechism, and all the usual 
paraphernalia of dogmatic systems. The result of all 
these exertions was the formation of a new sect, quite 
as much religious as socialist, consisting of about 
100,000 members,f Wherever sufficient converts 
were made, a separate society was formed; it received 
a charter from the parent or Loudon society, for which 
a fee of 10#, was charged. It was then at liberty to 
carry on its own government, and to conduct the pro¬ 
paganda within its own district. J The congress of 
1888 found the number of the district societies had 
increased from three to thirty-two ; and in the follo w¬ 
ing year they rose to fifty-eight, and embraced nearly 
all the principal towns of the United Kingdom.§ 

The leaders of the movement in each of these places 
appeared for a time at least to forget that they were 
social reformers, and not theologians, Mr, Owen had 
declared so frequently and with such vehemence that 
all established beliefs were irreconcilably antagonistic 
to the new views, that his followers considered it 
essential to their success to begin hy a furious assault 
upon religion. They sought, however, to establish a 
faith more in accordance with reason, in the place of 
the old theologies they had destroyed. It was essen¬ 
tial, therefore, that they should have a huildiug where 

* 'Nriff Mond World/ iv. p. 63. t litiJ. toL it p, 214. 

X Iltid. Tot tiL p. 1075. I Ibid. rol. wm. p. 2 . 
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they might deliver their lectures, and conduct the ser¬ 
vice of their church. At first they were exposed to 
much persecution, and it was with difficulty that they 
could get a room or a hall for the purpose. But as 
their resources increased, they were in some degree 
removed from this cause of annoyance. 

At Rochdale the cause was early strengthened by 
the accession of a clerical convert, the Rev. Joseph 
Mariott. In 1838 a Social Institution was opened in 
Yorkshire Street.* But the first Social Hall, exclu¬ 
sively appropriated to the Society, was erected at 
Sheffield, in 1839.t At Salford, a Mr. Smith, a 
wealthy convert, built a hall at a cost of £850, capable 
of holding 600 people.} At Manchester the Institu¬ 
tion cost £6000. The lecture room alone afforded 
accommodation for 2000 people. At Liverpool the 
hall cost £5000; in London, £3000; and at Bir¬ 
mingham, a chapel was bought for £800.§ In this 
manner no less than £22,000 was spent in one 
year alone ;|| and in those buildings there assem¬ 
bled every Sunday for many years, a congregation 
of men and women, who had passed through all 
the fever of rehgious controversy, who had strength 
to stand up against the creed of their fathers, to 
separate themselves from the friends they loved, to 
break through the cherished associations that cling so 
fondly around the memory of the past. Never, perhaps, 
was a religious leader so little fitted to guide such a 
movement as Mr. Owen. His theology was limited to 

• ‘ New Moral World,* toI. iii. p. 348; vol. iv. p. 196. 

t vol. viii. p. 2. X vot it P- 273. 

§ ‘ Sixth Congress,* vol. ix. || * Congress,’ vol. viii. p. 2. 
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the doctrine of Fatalism^ and the assertion, as a eon- 
sequence of human irresponsibility. His conception 
of Yirtue reduced itself to the practice of benevoletice ; 
his religion to a passive contemplation of an incom- 
preliensible power* Such a creed is not incompatible 
with a noble life ; but it is little likely to inspire one. 
Fatalism is by far too conrenient a doctrine for the 
masses of men, who are rarely indisposed to escape 
from the reproof of conscience. The practice of be¬ 
nevolence, no doubt, exercises an admirable subjective 
influence, but it frequently entails the most disastrous 
consequences on its victims. Some degree of infamy 
is even yet supposed to attach to Atheism. The op¬ 
ponents of Socialism accnsed Mr* Owen^s disciples of 
holding that doctrine, a charge they indignantly repu¬ 
diated, Yet it would he difficult to imagine a creed that 
approached more closely to it, llie denial of the exist¬ 
ence of some Power in the Universe seems scarcely com¬ 
patible with the present state of knowledge. The vali¬ 
dity of a charge of Atheism must depend rather on the 
attribates we ascribe to that Power, Mr, Owen denied 
its personality, and was satisfied to assert that it was 
incomprehensible,* At the same time he deprecated 
every effort of the creatui'e to approach the Creator in 
the language of prayer. He never seems to have 
imagined it possible that the Power of which he spoke 
may be endowed with an intelligence with which it is 
the highest aspiration of our heart to enter into com- 

* “ I believe that aU faefcs prove that there is an exlernal or internal 
cause for aE existence, hvit that man lias not yet acquired a knowledge of 
any facts to aecertain what that cauie is, or any of it« special qualitiee,*’ 

(* New Moral World/ voh vi. p. 659-) 
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munion, and with attributes that can excite in our 
mind any other feelings than those of admiration and 
wonder.* Such opinions as these are shared by very 
many, who are fully entitled to respect, and whose 
lives are an eloquent refutation of the calumnies so 
profusely heaped upon them. But we can scarcely 
view with complacency an attempt to diffuse so barren 
a creed among men who still require to be sustained in 
the path of virtue by the positive sanctions of a 
dogmatic system.f 


* “ There is no practical advantage to be derived from the supposi¬ 
tion that the Power of the Universe is an organized Being, or that it 
should be personified in any manner whatever.” (‘ Book of the New 
Moral World,* pt. i. p. 49.) 

** The all-pervading Power of the Universe will be silently contem¬ 
plated and admired.’* (‘New Moral World,* vol. ii p. 41.) 

“ Man being'ignorant of this Power, cannot by forms, ceremonies, or 
words, do this Power any good or harm, and it is only while he remains 
in a most ignorant and grossly irrational state of mind and feeling that 
lie can attempt in any manner to address it, in the language of gross 
inconsistency, not to say insanity.** (* Book of the New Moral World,* 
pt. iii. p. 31.) 

“ I believe that all ceremonial worship of a Cause whose qualities are 
yet unknown, proceeds from ignorance, and that the practice is of no 
utility whatever, and that it is impossible for men to be formed into 
rational beings, until all such worship shall cease.*' (‘New Moral World,* 
vol. vi. p. 659.) 

t That the practice of the Bational Religion will, therefore, consist 
in promoting to the utmost of our power the well-being and happiness 
of every man, woman, and child, without regard to their sect, party* 
country, or colour; and its worship in those inexpressible feelings of 
wonder, admiration, and delight, which when man is surrounded by 
superior circumstances only, will naturally arise from the contemplation 
of the Infinity of Space, of the Eternity of Duration, of the Order of 
the Universe, and of that Incomprehensible Power by which the atom 
is moved, and the aggregate of Nature is governed.’* (‘ Lecturfes on 
Marriage,* p. 12.) 
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Yet such was the unfortuBate creed that flourished 
for a time, under the name of the Rational Relig'ion, 
and that sought ita converts from among the classes 
who were most likely to sufler from its adoption. It 
is not to be supposed that a sect of uuimpassioned 
philosophers could suddenly spring up IVom the most 
ignorant classes of society; and the writings of !Mr. 
Owen were little calculated to foster moderation. In 
defiance of his own principles, he persisted in attri¬ 
buting the worst motives to large bodies of men ; the 
religions of the world he unhesitatingly ascribed to 
deliberate fraud, and their maintenance to calculations 
of seh-interest. His language exhibited the very worst 
features produced by religious controversy. It was 
intemperate, exaggerated, and dogmatic,* It is not 
surprising that his followers caught a spirit so suited 
to their intelligence. Their organ, the ^ New Moral 
World/ never lost an opportunity of outraging the 
feelings of Christians. Upon one occasion it had to 
explain that some intemperate language it had used was 

• Hi? speaks of niarriage as a “ Satanic device of the clergy to pla<^ 
and keep mankind within their alansh superstitions,*' It wus they nlso 
who introduced the “impious notion" that they knew better than 
nature how to regnlute the inatincta of mMi, “and by this impiety ihej 
inlroduced sin andmiBOry among the human race,** p Hook of tbe New 
Moral World/ pt, iii p, 26.) Jtis no wonder, therefore, Hmt they ure 
“ horribly injurious to the human race, and utterly destmetive to human 
happintiss/' (/6id. p. 56.) “ Marriage/* he remarked upon one occasion^ 

** is tbe soiiroe of moredcmoriilhE.ttlion, crime, and miaety, than any other 
single cause, with the exception of religion and priyate property.*' 

(* Lectures on Marriage,* p, 51,) He speaks of the “ ignorance and 
hypocrisy of all religions.’* {* Hew Moral World,* toL i, p. 50.) He 
says, “They will ever be engines of power to make men fools and 
bypocrites, and will remain the bane and curse of humanity/* (*Book of 
the Hew Moral World/ pt. it, p. 6.) 
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applied only "to a localized animal god, worshipped 
by a host of localized lunatics.^^* It associated the 
name of Mr. Owen and that of the Founder of Chris¬ 
tianity in a highly offensive manner and a contro¬ 
versy arose as to whether the Bible or the ^ Book of 
the New Moral World ^ was the most valuable publica¬ 
tion.} Its pages present a lamentable proof of the evil 
consequences that ensue from introducing theological 
discussion among ignorant and passionate men. And 
yet it was temperate in comparison to the language that 
some of the missionaries thought proper to employ. 
One, whose name it is charitable to omit, took a Bible 
in his hand and expressed his ability to " prove from 
that book that God was a fool and a liar.^^ The same 
person denounced the priesthood, "who frightened 
them to death by their bugaboos, and then made them 
pay tithes and church rates to save them from the 
devil.^^ll They could find nothing better to say of the 
great religions of the past than that they were con¬ 
spiracies invented by designing men to enslave the 
people. Impatient of control, and disdaining to be 
guided, they endeavoured to assert their independence 
by stupidly reviling their former creed, and by wound¬ 
ing the feelings of those whose communion they had 
abandoned. At their meetings there was generally a 
stall for the sale of books. It may be easily imagined 
the description of works that found the most favour 
with the new enthusiasts. The ^ Euins ^ of Volney, the 
‘ Theology^ of Tom Paine (whom with reference to his 

• ‘New Moral World/ vol. vj. p. 658. f Ibid. vol. vii. p. 1125. 

J Ibid. vol. V. p. 538. || Speech of the Bishop of Exeter. 

O 
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fame tliey designtited the immortal), the ^ Cain^ of By¬ 
ron, the ^ Queen Mab^ of Shelley.* Canting Saints,” 

miscrean ta ** and deluded wretches/^ were among 
the epithets they applied to the noblest body of men 
in the world, while the doctrines that are held in 
honour by nearly the whole of Europe and its colonies 
were designated monstrous absurdities called saving 

faith”t 

It was said that these opinions were followed by a 
serious relaKation of morals,—so far as such charges 
were made by ecclesiastics, or by other persons who 
are more eager to refute than careful not to misre¬ 
present, we may pretty confidently assume that they 
were pious fabrications; atid yet it seemed as though 
some of the disciples proposed unduly to test the 
practical application of the doctrine of Fatalism. Ac¬ 
cordingly we find it stated that one man was compelled 
by an irresistible fate to pitch his wife out of the 
window; another, from the same cause, murdered the 
fruit of an incestuous intercourse with his sister. The 
assassin of Lord Norbury was treated with much sym¬ 
pathy as the victim of uncontrollable circumstances. 

* Although SheUej jiistlj occmpies & foremost place amoTig tbe poets 
of tbe oonLuiy, it UDfortuiiiitelj happeas that tJicre arc passogca in * Queen 
Mab * and others of hi» poeme that give expreBsious to the pecnliaj« 
opinions of perBons vi^ho are quite unable to appreciate the real beautic^a 
of the great poet. There can be little doubt timt it waa for thia reason 
that he enjojed ao much popularitj^ among the 8oeIftUats. 

t *Hcw Moral World/ toI If. p. 239. If any of my readers aliould 
be unhappily inclined to frecthought, I woiilil most, earoestly reeoru*' 
mend them a course of Socialist reivding. The twelyo large Tohimea 
of the *New Moral World ^ may be sullieient for an ordinary ease. 
The disease must be rerj* deep if the euro is not speedy and radical. 
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His punishment was vehemently denounced as a gross 
injustice, assuming as it did, that the unhappy mur¬ 
derer could have avoided the act for which he suffered. 
One lecturer contended that if ^^a man was detected 
in the very act of theft, he ought not to be treated as 
a thief, because he could not help it.^^ 

Mr. Owen had to restrain the eagerness evinced by 
some of his disciples to adopt the new law of marriage; 
he decreed that the freedom of divorce could only b^ 
enjoyed in new society, when the character had under¬ 
gone a more rational formation. But the most melan¬ 
choly incident that was adduced to illustrate the ten¬ 
dency of the new views is one that unhappily rests 
upon indisputable evidence. A poor boy at Wolver¬ 
hampton, who was remarkable for his intelligence and 
for the excellent character he had always borne, becamtj 
a convert to the doctrine of the mortality of the soul. 
Death, when deprived of its terrors, acquired for him 
an irresistible charm; he saw in it a refuge from the 
drudgery of a long apprenticeship, and a life of un¬ 
ceasing toil. Happiness, he had learned, was the ob¬ 
ject of existence : wherefore should he, who could 
never realize the object, be forced to support the 
burden ? Virtue, he was assured, was nothing more 
than a name given to the line of conduct that tends to 
♦ produce the greatest happiness to the greatest number. 
He coldly balanced the pain he would inflict upon his 
relations with the relief he would afford himself; he 
calculated that the transient grief of the mourners was 
little in comparison with the prolonged misery of hiS 
own life.* Virtue was therefore upon his side, as was 
* “ You will perhaps/’ he wrote to his uncle, reproach me for not 

o2 
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also reason i and thus, having caltnlj reviewed the 
consequences of his act, he took prussic acid, and 
went to seek in the grave the only escape he could 
hope from poverty and sorrow. 

At length Mr. Owen began to feel that the extrava¬ 
gance of his followers proceeded too far } he expressed 
regret that his zeal for the truth Lad obliged him to 
denounce error with such persistent violence,^ The 
Central Board of the Association reprimanded some 
missionaries, who had deviated from the rule of cha¬ 
rity ;t enough/^ it was said, has now been done 
in opposition to all localized religions of mystery,” 
Owen, accordingly, exhorted his disciples to feel pity 
and compassion” for those who are entangled within 
any of these mental delusions but to forbear all 
future public contests . * * that tend only to arouse 
angry feelings, and to direct the public mind into 
wrong channels.'^ If, there Tore, they should be chal¬ 
lenged to discussion, they are directed to decline it, 
by stating that the authority by which you are ap¬ 
pointed, and under which you act, will nob permit you 
to occupy your time in discussions which arouse angry 
irrational feelings/-§ They were directed, therefore, 
to limit their exertions to the simple announcement of 
the new gospel, and to the ministrations of the new 
religion. The ^ Book of the New Moral Worid,^ in , 
which Mr. Owen had fully explained the new system, 
w^as adopted as a sacred writing, and read m the 

thinking of ^our suffbTiiigs ; but 1 bare weigbeti them against mj 
and hare stmek the baknee in tn^ favour.” 

* ‘ Home Colonies/ p. 19* f Congrees, 1840. 

J 'New Moral World,' voL ?, p. 411. § Ibid, vol. vi. p. 591-* 
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services of the church. The new religionists were 
also provided with creed,* catechism,t articles, and 
hymns, and the eloqueuce of their lecturers supplied 
the homilies as occasion required. The service was 
modelled after the old system, and conducted with 
proper solemnity. It generally began with a hymn 
to— 


“ The great, the unknown Cause, 

Unchangeable as fate 

or to— 

“ Eldest of things, divine Equality ;”§ 

or perhaps to Temperance,— 

“ Thou great preservative of health.** || 

Occasionally they sang— 

“ *Tis Reason’s sacred lamp alone 
Can guide us in the way 
Where Happiness, o’er ev’ry scene, 

Sheds her reviving ray ;”** 

or they addressed Reason thus— 

“ Rise, sun that lights the mental world, 

And drive night-visions hence ; 

Dispel the clouds of error’s gloom 
With beams of common sen8e.”tt 

Familiar sounds were reproduced with new words— 

“ Community! the joyful sound, 

What pleasure to our ears! 

A healing balm for every wound, 

A rescue for our fears.” JJ 

They exhorted the spectator to— 

* * New Moral World,* vol. vi. p. 659. f Ihid. vol. i. p. 73. 

t ‘Social Hymns,’ no. 124. § Ihid, no. 62. || Ihid, no. 111. 

*• Ihid. no. 116. ft ^^id. no. 109. JJ Ihid. no. 90. 
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Leave, O leave your wretched state,— 

Scene of discord, scene of hate; 

Take the brother’s hand we give; 

Coihe, and in communion live.”* 

The lecturer then proceeded to read from some of 
Mr. Owen^s writings, preference being given to the 
^Book of the New Moral World/ and afterwards he 
expounded the principles of the new system in all its 
various ramifications, religious, philosophical, and so¬ 
cial ; and at the conclusion of this solemn service, the 
disciples would bring their children to be received into 
the new communion.f It was not, indeed, necessary 
that they should undergo any mystic washing of water, 
symbolic of a creed that had passed away; but in the 
congregations of the ^^New Moral World they publicly 
received the name by which they were to be known 
among men. 

We read that one of the disciples was for a time 
involved in deep perplexity, for a child had been con¬ 
fided to his care, and it was necessary that he should 
give it a name.J In vain he devoted long days and 
sleepless nights to study the biography of the mighty 
dead; in all the long records of the past he could 
discover not a single man whose life had not been 
disgraced by tyranny, or whose mind had not been 
obscured by superstition. At length Julian Hibbert, 
a disciple of Mr. Owen, passed away, and then, for 
the first time since the world began, a name had been 
left upon earth by which the generations that are 

* ‘ Social Hymns,’ no. 65. 

t ‘ Crisis,’ vol. ii. p. 211; vol. iii. pp. 43, 215 j ‘New Moral World,* 
vol. V. p. 93. 

J ‘ Crisis,’ vol. iii. p. 215. 
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to follow might be called; for, after a life passed in 
the practice of the rational system, he had sunk into 
the silence of an eternal rest, where he feared no evil 
dreams, and looked for no resurrection of the world 
to come. 

Theological eccentricity meets with very little tole¬ 
ration from public opinion in England. The Socialists 
certainly advanced their views in the most offensive 
manner that was possible, and the leaders of the move¬ 
ment courted controversy. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that the champions of existing creeds arose on 
every side eager to extinguish the dangerous heresy 
that had sprung up among them. The Provost of 
Glasgow interrupted Mr. CampbeU in the preaching of 
the Gospel in the Green on Sunday.* The missionaries 
complain that rooms are refused to them for the cele¬ 
bration of their religion.f The Bishop of Chester would 
not license their halls.t Their efforts were attended 
by riots and persecutions at Bristol. § At Cheltenham 
they had to encounter the " diabolical misrepresenta¬ 
tions ” of the clergyman, Mr. Close. || Elsewhere they 
had to refute that " cowardly slanderer,^^ Mr. Barker.** 
They were termed Missionanes of Satan,^^ or stroll¬ 
ing vagabonds, whose only occupation was that of 
treason and blasphemy.Mr. Giles, a Baptist minister, 
remarkable for much energy of thought and expression, 
observed that Socialism was a union of all sects but 
the worshippers of God, and of all practices but those 

* ‘ New Moral World,’ vol. iii. p. 370. 

t Congress, 1840. J Conizress, 1842. 

§ ‘ New Moral World,’vol. ix. p.332. || Ibid. vol. vii. p. 1087. 

** Ibid. p. 1C69. tt Ihid. vol. v. p. 490. 
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of chastity and virfeue,^^* The “New Moral Woi^ld/^ 
according to the same reverend critic^ “ offered a way 
to perfect happiness by blending the blaapheiny of the 
Atheist with the sonsnality of the brate.”f A work¬ 
man complains that he was summarily disniivssed from 
his employment because a copy of the ' New Moral 
World' had been found in his possession.} At War¬ 
rington^ a sexton refused to finish a grave when he 
found that it was to contain the unhallowed corpse of 
a Socialist. § At Manchester the walls were covered 
%vith placards against “ that den of infamy^ the Social 
Institute/^ II Butj perhaps, the most scandalous pro¬ 
ceeding of which we read in connection with the move¬ 
ment arose from a defect in the law, A follower of 
Owen, named Counard, experienced the reverses that 
happen in old society, and became an insolvent. He 
retained his belief in a fdtiirB state, but denied eternal 
punishment. This peculiarity of his creed came out 
in the course of his examination before Mr. Commis¬ 
sioner Reynolds. That gentleman refused to administer 
the oath by which alone the bankrupt could regain his 
liberty; for unless damnation attends perjury, there can 
be no assurance against it. The consequence was that 
the unfortunate insolvent was sent back to prison, and 
detained there for some months, till public opinion had 
coerced a barbarous law. The commissioner pleaded 
that it was not in his power to act otherwise, but his 
language betokens that he was little loath to deny justice 
upon earth, because a prisoner refiised to ascribe lu- 

* astt la/ 1838^ p. 8 . f IHd. p, IS* 

t * New Moral World/ toL t. p. 103. § Ibid. toI It. p. 372. 

II Iha. TOl, vi. p. 90S. 
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justice to Heaven. Addressing the oth 
at the same bar, he said, For God^s sak 
his unfortunate companions in prison, do not 
the insolvent's horrible impiety: in mercy to 
think him deranged.^'* 

At length, early in the year, 1840, the Bishop of 
Exeter brought the whole subject of Socialism promi¬ 
nently before the public. He introduced two motions 
in the Lords against it. In the first, he contended 
that the Government should prosecute the Eational 
Religionists, under an Act that liad fallen into desue¬ 
tude, for the repression of organized societies ; and in 
the other he recommended that proceedings should 
be instituted against them for blasphemy. Upon both 
occasions he was supported by the Duke of Wellington 
and several prelates ; but their efibrts were opposed 
by the Government, and proved unsuccessful. The 
conduct of the Bishop of Exet(T upon this occasion 
has been denounced as highly intolerant, yet it was, 
I think, excusable; at least, in his position. It is, of 
course, undeniable, that there can be no assurance for 
truth unless the widest toleration is allowed for the 
expression of opinion. But truth can suffer in no 
degree by a certain restraint being imposed upon the 
manner in which new views are advanced, and the 
audiences to which they are addressed. Now, if the 
movement, of which Mr. Owen was the leader, be 
regarded as purely social, no blame can attach to who¬ 
ever undertook to warn the Government of what must 
have appeared an organized conspiracy against its 
existence. It must not be forgotten that very violent 
• * New Moral World,* vol. vi. pp. 701, 874, 905. 
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langiifige was used at a time of considerable political 
excitementj and that it was addressed to men whose 
passions it was easy to inflame. It must also be remem¬ 
bered that among the doctrines propounded, the exer¬ 
cise of justice was openly denounced, and the assassin 
of an exalted personage publicly vindicated. We may, I 
think, pardon the zeal of those who value the preserva¬ 
tion of order higher than the enconrageinent of licence 
for the anxiety they displayed to check the eloquence 
of so many dangerous orators. If, on the other hand, 
>ve view Mr. Owen as the discoverer of a new philo¬ 
sophy, or as the apostle of a new faith, we should 
recollect that he selected his disciples from among 
those who were least capable of adjudicating upon the 
merits of either. A new religion may, indeed, spring 
up among the people, and ascend under propitious 
circumstances, till it subjugates the intellectual to its 
fanaticism. But truth will first tinge the eminences, 
and slowly widen downwards till all are included within 
its e'rcle. In the interest of truth, free speech should 
be liccorcled to all, and the stigma that rests upon 
innovation should be removed j but it is not in the 
interest of truth that each noisy prophet should 
strengthen the number of his adherents from the 
ignorant who are attracted by his violence. And the 
Bishop of Exeter, and those who thought with him, 
had exceptional cause for anxiety. A dangerous heresy 
was abroad that might entail misfortune to which no 
limits could be assigned; and if, as they well knew, it 
is no longer possible to maintain truth by law, they 
might, at least, claim for the majority of the nation an 
exemption from the ontrageous blasphemy of reckless 
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men; they might, with perfect justice, insist that the 
propaganda should be carried on with a due regard 
to the feelings of respect and awe with which those 
who are the most entitled to consideration are ac¬ 
customed to contemplate the solemn mystery that hangs 
around the destiny of man. 

One instance of some hardship grew out of these 
proceedings in Parliament. Mr. William Pare was the 
Eegistrar of Births, Deaths, and Marriages for the 
Birmingham district. He became an active member 
of the Socialist body, and it is stated that during the 
meeting of Congress he made no less than five speeches 
a day. He rose to be the Vice-President of the Central 
Board, and carried on the business of the Society in 
the same building in which his oflSce was situated. 
This circumstance soon attracted attention, and Mr. 
Pare withdrew from active participation in the affairs 
of the Society. Yet, this step did not shield him from 
persecution. A local clergyman brought the case 
under the notice of the Bishop of Exeter, and that 
prelate introduced it with full emphasis into his par¬ 
liamentary speech. The result was that Mr. Pare was 
obliged to leave the Government service.* Now, so 
far as his resignation was forced upon him in conse¬ 
quence of the religious opinions peculiar to Socialism, 
it was an act of gross intolerance, for which it is impos¬ 
sible to ofier the smallest palliation; but if, as is pro¬ 
bable, the Government viewed the political doctrines of 
Socialism as hostile to the existing order of which it is 
the guardian, then certainly it cannot be reproached 


• ‘New Moral World,* vol. vii. p. 1122. 
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for having preferred to select a servant who was not 
at least its declared enemy. 

Yet^ notwithstanding the opposition the new views 
had to encounter, they continued for a time to extend 
with alarming rapidity- A subscription was I’aised for 
the purpose of issuing publications on the subject; 
and in two yeai^s and a half no less than two million 
tracts had been circulated- At Manchester, where 
there were 10,000 Socialists, 1000 tracts were distri¬ 
buted every Sunday at the public meetings,* In 
London, 40,000 were given away gratuitously in one 
yeanf During the Congress in 1839 at Birmingham, 
half a million were dispersed in a month. Fifty thou¬ 
sand copies of Owen^s Manifesto in reply to the 
Bishop of Exeter were sold. The onthne of the Ra¬ 
tional system was translated into German, Palish, and 
Welsh.At one meeting £50 was realized by the sale of 
pamphlets, varying in price from one penny to sixpence 
each. The ^ New Moral World' enjoyed a circulation 
of 5000.§ The ^Dispatch/ said to be favourable to 
Socialism, had the largest circulation of any weekly 
paper, II During one year fifty formidable discussions 
were held with the clergy,** During another, 1450 
lectures were delivered, of which 604 were upon 
theology and ethics,ft Mr. Owen was particularly 
successful as a lecturer. At Manchester he delivered 
two coorsesj winch were sometimes attended by 2500 
people, and "a^nost aU,'' be writes, “who attended 

* * Speech of Bishop of Eister,^ 
t * New Moml World,' voL u£. p. 316. 

X^Ihid. vot Tii, p, 1224 j toI, ii. p. 333* 

§ Ihid^ Tol. Tii. p, 1243, || Ibid. vol. Tii, p. 1076, 

•* Ibid, p. 1007. tt ' SiJi^th Cocgres*.^ 
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both courses have become converts to the New System, 
perhaps I may with truth say all.^^* * * § 

It was complained that the Mechanics^ Institutions 
were nearly entirely deserted for the new Social halls.f 
A school was generally attached to the latter, where 
the character of the children was carefully formed 
after the Eational system. At Liverpool, the day- 
school was attended by 150 children. J 

It was stated upon good authority that Owenism 
had thus become, in one form or other, the actual creed 
of a great portion of the working orders.^^ § But all 
the converts were not in humble position. Mr. Pare, 
for example, was a Superintendent Eegistrar. Mr. 
Pinch, whose writings were peculiarly forcible, was a 
merchant of some wealth at Liverpool. || Mr. Smith, of 
Salford, built a hall mainly at his own expense.** 
Several large donations were given for educational 
purposes. Two securities could be found, for £10,000 


* * New Moral World," vol. iii. p. 178. These lectures were adver¬ 

tised thus:—“ Relief from Bad Times. Double course of lectures 
hy Robert Owen, founder of Infant Schools, originator of the poor 
colonies in Holland, originator of the National System of Educa¬ 
tion in Prussia, author of the Bill afterwards spoilt in the House 
of Commons, and commonly called ‘ Sir Robert Peel’s Bill for re¬ 
gulating the employment of children in factories;* originator and 
negotiator of the cordial good understanding, since existing, between 
the British and North American Governments,” etc. (Ibid. p. 147.) 

t Ibid. vol. iv. p. 239. t ‘ Proceedings of Congress,’ vol. ix. 

§ ‘Westminster Review,* 1839. 

II He was the author of a work entitled ‘ The Millennium, the wis¬ 
dom of Jesus, and the foolery of Sectarianism,’ which he “dedicated 
to the most venerable, wise, virtuous, and benevolent Robert Owen, hy 
the Grace of God, of the New Moral World, Apostle, Defender of 
Socialism,” etc. 

** ‘ New Moral World,* vol. iii. p. 6. 
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y<;ar after, it was found that the members amounted to 
and the sum collected to £1200. Their enter¬ 
prise incrr^ased as their prosj>ects brightened; and in 
I H*M they actually made an offer for an estate in Nbr- 


• in«hoj> of V,%rtet^» Speech. 

t * New MonU World,* toL tIL p. 1076. X Congress, 1840. 

I 'iliene w<fre Dundee, Glasgow, New York, Leeds, Wigan, Man* 
clii*sier, Lirerprx)!, Sheffield, Yarmouth, Leicester, Birmingham, Lon> 
tUm, l>ilierl^, Bristol. (‘ New Moral World,* toI. vii. p. 1312.) 

II y hid. vol. ir. p. 271 j toL riL p. 1201. •• ‘ Social Tracts,’ no. 1. 
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^^olk, for which they were to pay £11,500. The pro- 
'•posal was-at first accepted, but the proprietor subse- 
iquently declined to ratify the contract.* * * § Yet the 
ft Society was in no degree discouraged, and, in the 
% Congress of 1839, it became finally amalgamated with 
9 the Association of All Classes. It was then agreed to 
z assume the common name of Universal Community 
• Society of Rational Religionists.^^ No sooner had this 
I change been effected, and the advocates of community 
found themselves supported by the powerful organiza¬ 
tion I have already described, than they made an offer 
for Tytherly, a farm in Hampshire, consisting of 533 
acres. This time they were not disappointed, and in 
August, 1839, the acquisition was formally announced. 
£750 was to be paid for a lease of ninety-nine years, 
at £350 rent.f In order that the supporters of the 
movement might be increased, the subscription was 
reduced to 6cZ. a week, and each £1 that was paid con¬ 
stituted a share. In this manner, no less a sum than 
£3000 was collected in one year.J They took posses¬ 
sion in October, and Mr. Aldam, an extensive farmer 
in Derbyshire, and an enthusiastic convert, relinquished 
his prosperous business, and went to manage the agri¬ 
cultural branch of the new experiment.§ A com¬ 
mittee, of which he was one, and Messrs. Finch and 
Green the others, directed the general business of the 
community. II They proposed to erect a row of cot- 


• ‘New Moral World,’ vol.iv.p. 420; vol. v. p. 12. 

t Ibid. ?ol. tL p. 681; vol. vii. p. 1219. 

J Ibid. vol. vii. p. 1272. 

§ Ibid. vol. vi. p. 775. 
j| Ibid. vol. vi. p. 709. 
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tages, capable of accommodating 500 pcrsone, th© 
number to be increased as the cause gained more 
, adherents. The members were selected from amono* 
the candidates by the Central Board of the Society, a 
preference being given to those who could pay £50 
into the community fund,^ In this manner forty-two 
adults were chosen, and went to carry into execution 
the new principles they had adopted. But they 
speedily found their path by no means so smooth as 
they had expected, and it was considered probable 
that some among them would be forced to quit; this 
prognostication was soon verified, and the reaident 
members were subsequently reduced to twelve adults 
and seven children.f Tt was discovered, also, that the 
farm could not be worked to profit, and it became in 
consequence a serious charge upon the i^esources of 
the society. Yet, notwithstanding these reverses, 
some degree of success was attained. It was found 
that each member cost 6^. Icl, a week, and he was 
maintained upon that sum in a state of luxury un* 
known to old society. They rose at six and worked 
till eight, when they breakfasted; their dinner was 
supplied with meat, vegetables, and puddings; at five, 
labour ceased, and the remainder of the day was de¬ 
voted to recreation, Having shaken off the gloom 
that adheres to old religions, they passed much of 
their time in singing and dancing. Nor were more 
serious pnrsnits forgotten ; there were lecturers who 
addressed them upon all subjects of interest, and 
teachers who watched over the formation of the youth- 

• * Neiy Mornl World,* vol. vt p» 831. 

f Sixth Congntfsa, Mural World,’ toLu. p. 316, 
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fill character. The men were employed in the various 
works that were going forward—sometimes in gar¬ 
dening, farming, or building, sometimes in the con¬ 
struction of the agricultural implements they required. 
Watch-making was introduced, to employ the leisure 
that more profitable pursuits sometimes afibrd. The 
women performed the domestic service by rotation, 
so that all might have an equal share of the labour, 
and be placed in the same position.* Such was the 
elation produced by these proceedings, that the mem¬ 
bers began to anticipate the commencement of a new 
era in the history of mankind; accordingly, the go¬ 
vernor dates his letter in the manner of which the 
following is a specimen:— 

16th 4th Mo., Year 1, n.s. 

16th Jan. 1840, o.s. 

For a time Mr. Owen stood aloof from this experi¬ 
ment; he considered that it had been rashly begun 
before sufficient funds had been collected. When, 
therefore, his disciples requested that he should accept 
the position of governor, he declined, and did not he¬ 
sitate to say that, though Tytherly might be, as New 
Harmony once was, a halfway house, or training-place, 
yet, for the present, it must unite many of the disad¬ 
vantages of both old and new society, without the re¬ 
commendations of either.t The events that followed 
amply justified this opinion. Great dissatisfaction 
arose with Mr. Finch, who had been appointed gover¬ 
nor, and who had prohibited the use of strong drinks 
but, besides this, it was inevitable that he should meet 

• ‘ New Moral World,* vol. ix. p. 334. f Ihid. vol. vil. p. 1331. 

{ Ihid. vol. iv. p. 100; vol. vii. 1269. 

P 
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with much opposition among men who were little dis¬ 
posed to submit to any authority* Accordingly, the 
oEBcer was frequently changedj without any very satis- 
factoiy result. The expenses continued to be consider¬ 
ably in excess of the receipts, and the accession of 
some one of greater influence and more extended ex¬ 
perience in the art of managing men, became urgently 
required* At length Mr, Owen acceded to the impor¬ 
tunities of his disciples, and went, in 1841, to reside as 
governor of Tytherly. His presence greatly increased 
the confidence of his disciples, and he found it easy to 
borrow money upon a large scale. He had started in 
London a Home Colonization Society, with a view of 
raising money upon the security of agricultural com- 
raunities; from this source, and also from personal 
friends, he obtained large advances. He therefore 
commenced the erection of a building for the accom¬ 
modation of the communists, which was called Har¬ 
mony Hall, An educational establishment wm added 
to the original design, and it was hoped to make it 
at least self-supporting, for they had already received 
thirty-five paying pupils. The faim with which they 
had begun was successively increased by the addition 
of others in the neighbourhood, till the property 
amounted to upwards of 1000 acres. This was done 
under the impression that when the operations bocamo 
more extended, they would also become more profit¬ 
able, In a short time £19,000 was thus spent, and 
the financial difficulty, almndy formidable, was not by 
that means diminished. Great dissatisfiiction was now 
expressed with Mr, Owen : he was accused of unwar¬ 
rantable extmvaganco; he was taunted with so over- 
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loading the pages of the ^ New Moral World ^ with his 
own writings, that the paper became unsaleable; he 
was denounced as a tyrant, who would receive no 
counsel, and who would suffer no opposition. At a 
meeting at which he occupied the chair, a resolution 
was passed, to the effect that the embarrassments in 
which Tytherly was placed proceeded from the confi¬ 
dence that had been reposed in him; he was in conse¬ 
quence obliged to resign the governorship of the colony 
as well as the presidency of the society,* It was soon 
evident that no benefit could be derived from this 
change, and six months afterwards both offices were 
once more conferred upon him.f 

But the enthusiasm that had characterized the first 
proceedings of the Society was rapidly dying away, 
and the entire movement was hastening to dissolution. 
The supporters of the General Fund, by which the 
expenses at Tytherly were in part defrayed, had begun 

* Special Congressy 1842. 

f A yisitor to Tytherly in 1842 described the impressions he received 
in a letter to the * Morning Chronicle,’ which was afterwards published 
as a separate tract. He says, **The community do not themselves 
cultivate the land; some of them work in the garden, but few of them, 
I suspect, are fitted for rough out-door work. Their number was, at 
the time I was there, sixty; thirty more were expected soon after.” 
” If they were all willing alike, they are not able alike, nor used alike 
to such works as cultivating a farm ; and I have heard that several of 
their carpenters, bricklayers, and such-like, are but indifferent workmen 
when put to a job. In fact, the ignorance of most of those who came 
here at first of practical matters has led them into extravagant expenses. 
They have been imposed upon on every hand. Upon the whole, the 
house (Harmony Hall) is commodious, but I was much disappointed at 
seeing such a house. A village of cottages (that was the original plan), 
each with a garden, would surely have been more appropriate for a work¬ 
ing community, and much cheaper. . . . The garden contains twenty- 
seven acres.” 

P 2 
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to discoTer that the benefits they had expected to 
derivSj were little likely to be realized. They were 
disappointed that bo few of their number could be 
relieved from old society, and of those few there was 
as yet no assurance that their deliverance would be 
permanent* The very idea of community that was at 
first hailed vrith such eager expectation, lost much 
of its enchantment* Several minor experiments bad 
been tried; at Manea Fen, in Norfolk, at Pant Glas, in 
Wales, and upon Chat Moss, and they had all termi¬ 
nated in failure* As the early zeal diminished under tho 
influence of these disasters, the subscriptions to the 
Fund proportionately decreased, till at length the fatal 
hour approached, and the farm had to be sold- 

But its failure had caused also the ruin of the parent 
Society, from which it sprang. At a time when the 
expcnsos of Tytherly absorbed the whole revenue that 
could be collected, it became necessary to dismiss the 
Social missionaries, and the people when deprived 
of their ministrations relapsed into the darkness from 
which they had for a time emerged.*^ In some cases a 
larger sum than was prudent had been expended in the 
erection of Social halls. At Liverpool, for example, 
the building had to be given up, and the school from 
which so much good had been anticipated, was discon- 
tinned,f It was complained that the branch societies 
failed to support the Contral Board, and degenerated 
into mere debating clubs, where carious questions of 
phrenology and other unimportant matters were dis¬ 
cussed. The Society in consequence no longer retained 


* CoBgresSi 1842, toI. r. p. 3G3. 
f * Kew Moml Worlds* toL i. p. 370. 
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its central organizationj and from the isolation that 
ensued the movement gradually disappeared. It may 
have lingered for a time in some placeSj but as it was 
deprived of the connecting link that formerly united 
the various societies together, it lost all vitalityj and 
sank into comparative unimportance. 

At the time of the disintegration of the Rational 
Society, and the failure of Tytherly, Mr. Owen was 
approaching eighty years of age. His energy continued 
undiminished, and there was, as yet, no appearance of 
discouragement arising from repeated disappointment. 
He was not, indeed, able to organize another society, 
or to direct another experiment, but during the few 
years of life that remained to him, he continued to 
pubKsh books and journals, explanatory of the New 
System j to issue proclamatioiia to kings, to statesmen, 
to the human race, and to the universe. He, however, 
sank completely out of the recollection of his genera¬ 
tion, and except in the restricted circle of his own 
friends and followers, it waa generally believed that he 
was dead* At length a church dignitary indulged in 
a few picturesque details concerning the life of Mr. 
Owen, which were unhappily, not founded in fact, 
Mr, Owen condescended to correct them, and the lite¬ 
rary world were astonished to find that the old prophet 
was still amongst them. When, however, the Exhi¬ 
bition of 1851 collected men from all nations, he suc¬ 
ceeded in raising sufficient money to disseminate 60,000 
tracts, and to have them translated into French and 
German.* He memorialized the Lords to convert the 
Crystal Palace into a permanent Lyceum for training 
* * Journal/ toI. i* p* 192* 
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all future generations in the Rational System, J 
length, towards the close of 1858, he travelled down^ 
Liverpool to attend the second meeting of the Sofl^ 
Science Aasociation, He ascended the platform^ anj 
began to address the Society, when his one© poniiftl 
voice failed, and he had to be carried back to 
Yet, he sufficiently recovered to proceed to his febfiji 
place in Wales, where a few days afterwards be died i 
the age of eighty-seven, | 

How far radical reform is likely to lead in old 
to the despotism of ignorance is a question that may 
hotly disputed. But little doubt can exist as to thj 
tendency of Socialism, It is, indeed, remarkable 
being a popular movement to support a tyranny. Ifij 
Owen was not far from the truth when he asserted 
a totally new formation of character was an 
sable preliminary to the proposed re-organi^ation ij 
society. It was assumed that under the Batiimii 
system no difference of opinion would arise; but, i| 
the event of any audacious innovator attempting 
disturb the tranquillity of millennial joy, he was to hi 
removed into an asylum, where, surrounded by ''tti 
perior circumstances/^ he would have the opporttinilj 
of recovering his senses at his leisure.=*= At 


* All mdiTidtLcdfl triLmt^d, educated, and piiLced m conformity fj 
the laws of their nature, must of necessity, ut all times, think 
act rafcionalJj, except they shall hecoine phjBically, iDtehectually, ^ 
morally diseased i in which case the council shall rcmOYC them into Hi 
hospital for bodily, mental, or moral invalida, where they shall iwufe 
until they shall be recoTered by the mildest treatment that will iAd 
their ours.*’ {23rd Law, * Book of the New Moral World/ pt. tL p. 77* 
This ayslem was, however, not to be carried into efl'eet until the 
tional period had passed. Due allowance would be made lor a time |q 
the inflnnity that attaches to all who ha^e mi^ed in the “ old inniQCIri 
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Harmony and Tytherly, and in the branch societies, 
popular government had been tried, and in so many 
instances it had failed, that if Mr. Owen had ever been 
inclined in that direction, he was fully convinced by 
experience that it could only lead to confusion. In his 
own proceedings he exacted the fullest submission, and 
tyranny was one of the charges the malcontents at 
Tytherly preferred against him. Although absolute 
confidence in the truth of his own opinions, and a full 
consciousness of the insanity* with which every one 
else was unhappily afflicted may have made him im¬ 
patient of interference; yet, with rare exceptions, he 
maintained a remarkable placidity of temper, even when 
severely tried in many a heated confiict with ecclesias¬ 
tical opponents, t His character was, however, singularly 
deficient in imagination and religious feeling; indeed, 
he seems to have ignored their very existence. He 
was never weary of denouncing superstition, but he 
failed to perceive the source in our nature from which 
it springs. Few men who have thought so deeply, and 
acted with such consistent nobility, have ever dreamed 

world.*' Accordingly, the 26th law prorides for the temporary suspen¬ 
sion of the ordinary foim of goyemment. {Ibid. p. 82.) 

* A large part ol his yarious publications he deyoted to an elaborate 
argument to proye that the world is a great lunatic asylum. He de¬ 
plores ** this melancholy disease of the leading members of the human 
race. ’ ‘New Moral \Vorld,’ yol. ii. p. 26.) He points out with some 
degree of force that Members of Parliament are more irrational than 
many of the inmates of the Middlesex County Lunatic Asylum. (Ibid.') 

t One of these gentlemen exhorted the philosopher in somewhat 
yiyid language to repent ere the fatal die was cast, lest he should enter 
into the presence of the Judge “dripping with the blood of souls.** 
{Ibid. yoL y. p. 340.) Mr. Owen lamented the “ religious insanity ** of 
another of his opponents ; and admired the ability from which he 
argued from his “ insane premises.** (Ibid. yol. iii. p. 193.) 
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80 exclusively of a material paradisej without eviaiU 
the smallest indication of any higher aspiration. H 
waSj toOj somewhat of an Iconoclast. The want J 
imagiuation precluded his sympathizing with modes ■ 
thought from which he differed^ and justly 
the forms of society he denounced. The past was tl 
him wholly evil, and the future, under his guidanf^ 
might be wholly good. He sought, therefore, to n 
verse eveiy institution that had existed, and to iii 
stroy the entire literature of superstition.* But |fe| 
most serious charge that can be brought against Al 
Fatalist philosopher ia the narrowness of mind Afll 
induced him to impeach the motives of others, and bj 
which he was betrayed into a truly ecclesiastical 
tolerance that we cannot too much deplore. 

If the value of a life be estimated by the good it has 
accomplished, we must not forget the impulse Mr, 
Owen has given to the principle of association, which 
even now contributes to mitigate some of the evils 
poverty- We must remember also the stimulus to 
education afforded by his success at New Lanark, and 
aubsequently by the mental excitement created among 
the zealous disciples of the rational religion; yet it 
cannot be denied that much of the evil iuseparabl© 
from all religious agitation mingled with his later pro¬ 
ceedings. Doctrines that deprived life of a noble poe¬ 
try, and that could inspire but a feeble virtue, were 

* The Srst step towards the ett^unment of & rationut atato of mind 
among the human moe will be to adopt efHeient luetsurefl to provide, 
Mid as they have been created by society to provide weU^ for the priest¬ 
hood of aU iecta j tho second to abolish them ^ the third to dogluoy all 
the irratiouaEzLiig ivorha of theology which now torment the world, iii 
all ita various languages.*' (' Book of the New Moral World,* pt. iii. p. 56.) 
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openly advocated] and the controversy they excited 
led to much acrimony and most intemperate condnct. 
Yet wo can even discern in all the extravagance of 
the exaggerated and often blasphemous language of 
the Socialists^ a certain nobility of sentiment and justice 
of moral perception we cannot fail to admii^e. There 
was something, too, of grandeur in the vigorous resis¬ 
tance they made to a mischievous fanaticism that exag¬ 
gerates the depravity of man* There were many of 
the new disciples who descended into the grave with a 
justly proud satisfaction in a well-spent life* Abram 
Combe was among the first to set an example of calm as¬ 
surance in the moment of death* Arrested in the pro¬ 
gress of a movement to which he had sacrificed his 
life, he endured a long and painful illness with equal 
resignation and fortitude ] and, as the fatal hour ap¬ 
proached, he dictated his epitaph to his son in these 
words;—His conduct in life met the approbation of 
his own mind at the hour of death 

If the new religion encouraged but little hope of 
immortality, it dispelled the grim terror a disordered 
fancy has thrown around the future. The benefit it 
thus conferred was perhaps greater than any evil that 
might ensue from the gloomy doctrine it taught* One 
of the disciples lost a daughter of tender age and 
exquisite beauty ] a writer describes her death in 
words that contrast favourably with those of some 
fiery theologians :—“ In the morning the child died* 
No pain does little Fanny suflFer now* She sleeps as 
the dead sleep ] and in the sleep of the dead is the 
only true repose* Header ! such sleep will be ours, 
* Sargant, * Life/ p. 293. 

Q 
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and that soon,”* One of the most touching of 
ceremonies was the hurial of their dead.. The uf 
disciples were careful not to imitate the ghastly 1 
nils of old society. Six girls, selected for their 
dressed in white and carrying bouquets, would 
pany the corpse; they were sometimes followed by 
large procession of friends, and Mr. Owen, or one 
the missionaries, pronounced an oration at the 
The orator sought to queh the chill dread that so 
can resist at such a moment, and to inculcate a 
resignation to the irrevocable decrees of fate; 
then, with flowers profusely strewed on the graV 
they laid the dead away to rest.t 

A few years before his death, Mr. Owen became 
convert to spiritualism; and through the agency \ 
table-turning, rappings, and other similar phsGjmMSoi 
he acquired the most accurate information respefiiii^ 
futurity. It is pleasing to observe, as the 
darkened around his path, how he caught sight of M 
other and brighter light beyond the gloom; 
wrote ooncerniug the unimaginable glories and ha]^ 
pinesa of a never-ending, progressing immortality.*^ 
He was already permitted to hold communion wiiB 
those who had gone before. Some there were wholi 
he had known only through the imperishable MOGid 
of fame; there were others who had been his 
familiar friends. Among the former may be 
the ancient prophets of the Hebrews, who frequent 
presented themselves to the philosopher of the 
system; among the latter was the Duke of Kent, wli 

♦ ‘Kew Moral World/ yq\. yiii 63. ' 

t Ibid. Tol. ir. p, 327 3 toL TU. p. 1267. + Sargiant, p. 330, 
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has thus been the means of adding another to the 
single fact that was previously known respecting 
Heaven. There are, said the royal spirit, no titles of 
rank among the denizens of Paradise. There have, 
perhaps, been few men who were so completely 

without God in the world as Mr. Owen, yet now 
we find him attributing every act of his life to the 
special intervention of Providence. It must not, how¬ 
ever, be supposed that he had relapsed into Chris¬ 
tianity. Let it be told,^^ he says, in one of his latest 
utterances, in the voice of thunder to all the devotees 
of all the religions in the world, that religion has ever 
been the bane of humanity, and the cause of all its 
crimes, irrationalities, absurdities, and sufferings; and 
until these deadening superstitions, based solely on the 
irrational notion that man can do good to God, shall 
be removed, root and branch, from humanity, man will 
remain an insane fanatic and bigot, madly destroying 
unconsciously his own happiness and the happiness of 
his fellows.^^* 

Those persons who consider the acceptance of a 
series of theological propositions of a somewhat intri¬ 
cate character as an essential to virtue, and under 
whose influence the word ^miscreant^ has acquired its 
present signification, are, of course, little likely to view 
such a man as this with favour.f But those whose 
standard of virtue is different, and who hold that the 
noblest life is compatible vrith the least orthodox creed, 

* Autobiog. App. vol. ii. p. iv. 

f We read that “ Mr. Stowell one day met the author of the * New 
Moral World ’ in a stage coach. He never missed an opportunity of 
bringing such men to the test. He tried Robert Owen. He asked him 
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cannot fail to admire the passionate devotion to a sin¬ 
gle cause exhibited through ar long life, the ohivalrouB 
sacrifice of personal ambition and private fortune* to 
the faithful discharge of duty, the buoyant hope that 
triumphed over every discouragement, and anticipated 
a success from every reverse; still more, the honest 
boldness with which he refused to compromise with 
error, and, though opposed by all parties, and deserted 
by many friends, continued to advocate with unwaver¬ 
ing steadfastness what he held to be the cause of Truth. 

whether his home was a happy one ? Whether he enjoyed the peace 
which his pious wife possessed when she lay upon her death-bed ? Owen 
proudly shook the tear from his eye, and said that he should not allow 
himself to be overcome by an appeal to his feelings. He wished to shake 
hands when parting. Mr. Stowell told him that as a fellow-man he 
should not refuse this parting courtesy, but it must not be construed 
into an admission that he looked upon him as anything less tlian a man 
of most dangerous principles.” (Marsden, ‘ Life of Hugh Stowell,’ p. 56.) 

* The amount he spent upon his different schemes has been variously 
estimated from £40,000 to £120,000. {Cf. Sargant, p. 326. ‘ New 

Moral World,* vol. iv. p. 291.) He never appears to have been reduced 
to poverty, but his later years are said to have been fer removed from 
wealth. 


THE END. 
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